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TRUSTEES'   EEPOET. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waltham,  Oct.  12,  1905. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the 
,  State  Board  of  Insanity . 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1905. 

This  year  has  been  a  busv  and  an  eventful  one,  in  that  much 
new  building  has  been  in  progress,  resulting  in  a  large  incre 
in  the  number  of  our  inmates,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  school  the  total  number  of  inmates  has  passed 
the  1,000  mark.  The  number  of  feeble-minded  at  Waltham  i- 
B93,  and  al  the  colony  in  Templeton  135,  making,  all  told,  1,02S 
present  inmates.  For  details  of  the  different  classes,  admis- 
discharges  and  deaths,  we  refer  you  to  the  table  con- 
tained in  the  excellent  report  of  the  superintendent,  submitted 
with. 

We  are  fasl  approaching  the  time  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  of  Trustees,  the  reasonable  limit  of  uumbers  at 
Waltham  Bhould  be  reached.  What  that  number  should  be  has 
been   practically  fixed  as   1, <><><>.     If,  however,  such  ;i   limit   i- 

iblished,  tin-  demand  for  admission  will  no1  be  satisfied,  ami 

•ill  have  t<>  be  taken  by  the   Legislature  t<>  meel    thai 

demand  and  Batisfy  it.     h  seems  to  us  wise  thai  another  Lnsti 

tution,  along  the  same  Lines  as  this,  should  be  established  at  a 

plac  graphically  separated  from  us,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 

''•i-n  pari  of  the  State,     h  should  nol  be  restricted  to  any 

ble  minded,  but,  Like  us,  it  should  admit  both 

male  and  female;  in  Bhort,  it  Bhould  duplicate,  in  another  neigh 

borh I,  the  care  and  training  we  ^ i \ < -  the  feeble-minded  hi 

We  would    respectfully  I    thai    this   matter   receive   the 

earnest   consideration  of  the   Legislature. 
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In  response  to  the  request  of  the  trustees,  contained  in  the 
last  annual  report,  the  Legislature  this  year  has  made  special 
appropriations  for  the  school,  as  follows:  for  constructing  one- 
story  buildings  of  wood  for  50  patients,  at  the  Templeton  col- 
ony, a  sum  not  exceeding  $14,000 ;  for  furnishing  the  same,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $2,000 ;  for  the  construction  at  Waltham  of 
two  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  200  in- 
mates, a  sum  not  exceeding  $77,000 ;  for  furnishing  the  same, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $8,000 ;  for  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional story  for  the  dynamo  building,  with  fireproof  drying 
room,  for  flreproofing  the  west  building  and  for  altering  and 
repairing  the  administration  building,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$8,000 ;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  barn  (to  replace  one 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Templeton),  a  sum  not  exceeding  $3,000; 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $300 ; 
for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $400 ; 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  silo,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $300. 
Work  under  the  authority  of  these  appropriations  has  begun, 
and  part  of  it  will  be  completed  this  year.  Work  upon  the 
superintendent's  house  has  progressed  slowly,  for  the  reason 
that  the  men  have  been  called  off  to  finish  other  work  for  the 
institution,  so  that  it  is  only  now  practically  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. 

The  Legislature  has  also  given  authority  (by  Resolves  of 
1905,  chapter  105)  for  a  conveyance  to  the  heirs  of  Elisha  N. 
Peirce  of  the  right  to  use  forty-five  feet  of  the  coal  trestle,  here- 
tofore conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  exchange  for  an 
additional  forty-five  feet  at  the  further  end  of  the  trestle.  Deeds 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  have  been  executed  and  placed  upon 
record.  The  new  trestle  is  now  completed,  and  the  pockets 
filled  with  coal. 

In  accordance  with  authority  given  him  by  the  trustees,  the 
superintendent  has  appointed  a  female  physician  on  his  staff, 
Miss  Annie  M.  Wallace,  M.D.,  who,  prior  to  taking  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  had  been  the  successful  matron  of  one  of 
our  large  buildings  for  girls,  so  that  she  returns  to  us  especially 
well  qualified  to  serve  here  in  the  higher  position  of  physician. 

We  desire  at  this  point  to  endorse  and  emphasize  all  our 
superintendent  says  in  his  report  of  the  faithful  and  intelligent" 
service  of  his  staff. 
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Ar  Tenipleton  the  buildings  for  the  Brook  colony  are  now 
completed,  and  will  soon  be  occupied  by  50  more  boys,  who  will 
be  sent  from  Waverley. 

The  year  has  been  favorable  for  our  farming,  and  our  crops 

have  been  prolific.     Thirty-six  acres  of  the  finest  ensilage  corn 

to  be  seen  in  Massachusetts  waved  upon  our  hills,  and  now  is 

ing  stored  away  to  feed  our  hundred  head  of  stock  the  coming 

rer.     Our  potatoes,  too,  have  furnished  a  splendid  yield,  and 

will  last  the  institution  for  nearly  all  the  coming  year. 

The  executors  of  the  will  of  the  late  Frederick  W.  G.  May, 
for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  school,  turned  over  to  the  corpo- 
ration a  legacy  of  $100  left  by  Mr.  May,  with  the  expression 
.!   wi>h  that  this  small  legacy  might  be  held  as  a  fund,  or 
;ed  to  a  fund  already  in  existence,  the  income  of  which  should 
d  for  the  entertainment  of  the  children. 
e  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  now  confronts  us  is 
that  of  the  care  of  the  criminal  imbecile.     As  the  institution 
i,  these  cases  have  increased.     From  time  to  time  we 
have  been  asked  by  the  Lancaster  school  to  receive  girls,  some 
m  turn  out  to  be  girls  of  criminal  tendencies,  if  not  of 
criminal  instinct.     From  other  sources,  too,  girls  and  boys  of 
pe  come  to  us.     They  are  cases  that  require  more  watching 
d  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  our  inmates,  and  they 
uld  have  more  restraint  than  our  present  accommodations 
afford.     We  have  always  cared  for  the  distinctly  feeble-minded 
and,   although  some  are  more  troublesome  than  others, 
have  hitherto  had  few  of  those  who  could  justly  be  called 
/   inclined.     An  influx  of  such  cases  works  mischief 
i  «.in-  weak-minded  children.    They  are  crafty  and  sly,  ever 
ischief,  —  usually  no  more  harmful  than  plans   for 
have  ;m  unsettling  effect  apon  the  rest     They 

of  what  immoral   things   they   have   done,   and   the   pictU] 

■'  their  own  ■  have  a  fascinating  Influ- 

ipon    tl  feeble-minded   child   which    is   utterly 

ion  whether  the  bould  not 

from  this  school  and  confined  in  a  separate  in 
ded  with  uich  our  buildii 

hod  of  care  and  instruction  lack.     \\v  have  already 

ar  toward   greater 
■i  guards  -n  the  windows  of  two  of  the  d 
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mitories.  These  guards  are  sufficient  for  what  they  were  in- 
tended, viz.,  to  minimize  the  chances  for  escape;  but  they  do 
not  constitute  perfect  protection  against  the  efforts  of  a  criminal 
who  is  strong  of  body.  And  this  is  a  protection  against  escape 
only.  We  have  not  adequate  protection  against  the  criminal 
tendency  of  a  disordered  brain  to  work  harm  to  person  or  prop- 
erty. The  danger  to  property  is  slight,  for  there  is  little  that 
can  be  injured  without  instant  detection.  The  danger  to  the 
other  inmates,  however,  is  a  real  and  serious  one.  A  startling 
instance  of  what  might  happen  in  any  one  of  our  twenty-six 
dormitories,  where  25  to  50  children  sleep  in  one  large  room 
together,  has  occurred  while  this  report  was  being  prepared. 
One  of  our  feeble-minded  charges,  who  was  more  or  less  restless 
at  night,  pounding  her  head  and  arms  on  her  bed,  was  taken 
out  of  bed  by  two  other  inmates  and  drowned  in  a  bath  tub. 
When  the  night  attendant  came  into  the  ward  from  the  ward 
below,  where  she  had  been  on  her  round  of  duty,  all  was  quiet, 
and  the  girls  who  had  done  the  deed  were  feigning  sleep  in  their 
own  beds.  Every  reasonable  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
accidental  drowning,  by  the  removal  of  the  key  to  the  faucets 
and  the  stoppers  in  the  tubs.  In  some  way  these  girls  got  the 
key  to  the  faucet  and  stuffed  a  towel  into  the  escape  pipe,  filled 
the  tub  and  put  in  the  girl  who  had  disturbed  their  sleep.  They 
did  not  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  crime  they  had  committed. 
Now,  are  we  prepared  to  care  for  this  class  of  cases  ?  And  is  it 
a  question  whether  the  parents  of  our  innocent  feeble-minded 
children  will  feel  that  they  are  receiving  fair  treatment  while 
they  are  subjected  to  the  risk  of  bodily  injury  from  these  im- 
moral imbeciles  ?  We  therefore  suggest  the  query  of  whether 
this  school  should  not  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  the  criminal 
male  and  female  imbeciles,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not 
sufficient  accommodations  for  their  care ;  that  we  doubt  whether 
we  have  the  power  to  shut  them  up  in  separate  cells;  and  that, 
if  we  have  such  power,  whether  it  is  not  inexpedient  to  make  a 
prison  of  any  part  of  our  institution,  in  view  of  the  effect  upon 
the  parents  of  the  truly  feeble-minded  in  our  charge  ?  We  do 
not  wish,  however,  to  shirk  any  part  of  our  responsibilities ;  but 
we  feel  that  this  problem  is  a  different  one  from  any  that  has 
before  confronted  us,  and  so  requires  new  methods  of  handling. 
Methods  that  before  sufficed  do  not  suffice  to  satisfactorily  deal 
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with  this  class  of  cases.  Onlv  a  few  years  ago  this  class  of  cases 
would  have  gone  to  the  house  of  correction,  been  turned  out  on 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  and 
again  committed.  We  realize  that  until  some  radical  step  can 
be  token  we  must  keep  such  cases  as  are  now  here,  and  so  we 
have  made  temporary  provision  for  their  care. 

We  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
build  three  m<>re  homes  for  our  employees,  —  one  for  men 
employed  outside  in  the  mechanical  and  farm  department,  and 
two  for  female  attendants  at  Waverley ;  and  an  appropriation 
for  two  cow  barns,  with  silo  and  hay  shed  for  each,  at  Temple- 
ton.  We  also  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,S00  for  the  pur- 
-    of  a  mangle. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  publicly  our 
Bincere  regret  at  losing  from  our  Board  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E. 
lidge,  who  for  many  years  has  so  faithfully  and  intelligently 
performed  the  duties  of  a  trustee  of  this  institution.  We  quote 
from  the  words  of  our  president  in  announcing  Mrs.  Coolidge's 
withdrawal, —  an  expression  of  opinion  in  which  we  all  agree  :  — 

T  tli ink  she  was  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  a  Board  of  Directors 

of  any  State   institution.     At  the  beginning  it  was  not  an   easy 

place  to  fill,  coming,  as  she  did,  the  only  woman  on  a  Board  where 

tin-  others  were  eleven  men;  but  by  her  ladylike  ways  she  soon  made 

her-e]f  appreciated,  both  by  the  trustees  ami  the  teachers  ami  offi- 

bool.     she  showed  great  tact.     She  did  not   interfere 

in  any  matter  simply  because  -lie  was  a  woman.     She  lefi  to  the 

men  on   the   Board   thing-  that  men   can   besi    attend   to.      In   time 

ae  to  look  upon  most  of  the  matter-  that   we  have  to  attend 

a  man  looks  upon  them,    she  recognized  thai  this  greal 

work  must  mostly  be  by  men,  and  she  gave  us  the  support  of 

a  woman  of  understanding  and  discretion. 

CHABLES    FRANCIS    ADAMS,  2d. 
FRANCIS  J.   BARNES. 
FRANCIS   BARTLETT. 
•  'o||\  8.  DAMRELL. 

TIloMAS  w.  D  WI-. 
FREDERICB    P.   FISH. 
WILLIAM    W.   SWAN. 

<  ii  \i;lls  b.  w  mm:. 
JOSEPH   B.  w  \i:\  ii:. 
FRANB  '..  UN  i:\tlly. 
I  BARLES   F.  WYM  \\. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I   hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1905:  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1904, 

513 

334 

847 

Admitted  during  the  year, 

167 

115 

282 

Whole  number  present,     . 

670 

449 

1,129 

Discharged  during  the  year, 

49 

17 

66 

Died  during  the  year, 

14 

21 

35 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1905, 

617 

411 

1,028 

Average  number  present, . 

557 

377 

934 

School  cases  admitted, 

99 

44 

143 

Custodial  cases  admitted,  . 

55 

57 

112 

Private  cases  now  present, 

35 

19 

54 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries,  . 

245 

118 

363 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State,    . 

116 

80 

196 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns, 

198 

169 

367 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 

17 

18 

35 

Number  at  Templeton  colony, 

135 

- 

135 

Applications  for  admission  during  year,  . 

- 

- 

370 

Of  the  282  admissions,  109  were  young,  teachable  pupils ; 
52  were  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age;  8  were  committed 
from  the   State   Industrial   School  for  Girls   and   5   from  the 
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Lyman  School  for  Boys.  The  remainder  of  the  admissions 
included  a  large  proportion  of  very  delicate  and  feeble  children. 
Of  these,  31  were  so  helpless  or  really  ill  as  to  require  imme- 
diate and  continued  treatment  in  bed ;  there  were  30  cases  of 
spastic  diplegia,  S  of  spastic  hemiplegia,  3  of  microcephaly, 
3  of  hydrocephalus,  2  of  sporadic  cretinism  and  18  of  so-called 
'"  Mongolian  "  idiocy;  1  was  insane,  3  were  totallv  blind  and  -i 

«/      7  7  V 

were  totally  deaf.  Many  of  these  cases  have  required  hospital 
care  and  nursing  from  the  dav  of  admission.  The  relief  to  the 
families  from  which  these  cases  were  received  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

These  pupils  were  selected  from  our  waiting  list  according 
to  the  order  of  application  and  the  relative  urgency  of  the  indi- 
vidual cases. 

Of  the  66  discharges,  37  were  taken  away  by  their  parents 
fur  various  reasons ;  2  were  kept  at  home  to  attend  public  school; 
5  New  England  beneficiaries  were  withdrawn  to  make  room 
for  younger  pupils ;  5  boys  went  to  work  for  wages ;  5  boys  ran 
away  and  were  not  returned ;  2  were  removed  by  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Four  adult  females,  who  had  conducted  themselves  prop- 
erly at  the  school,  were  allowed  to  go  home,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  their  friends;  3  of  these  cases  report  regularly, 
and  have  apparently  done  well  at  home;  the  fourth  case  became 
pivgnant  within  three  months  of  her  discharge  from  the  school. 
'I      i  males  and  5  females  were  committed  n>  an  insane  hospital; 

;*  these  were  insane  when  admitted  to  the  school,  and  1  v 
an  insane  idiot,  too  violent  to  be  kept  with  feeble  imbeciL-. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  there  were  few  cases 
of  illness  among  our  inmates.  Early  in  January  wo  were  visited 
by  an  epidemic  of  over  80  cases  of  influenza.  The  disease 
attacked  b<»tli  inmates  and  employees,  and  was  characterized 
alarming  prostration  ami  rapid  exhaustion.  Four  feeble 
inm  Lied  as  a  direct  result  of  tlii<  disease;  1  employee  died 

of  septic  endocarditis,   following  Influenza.      [Immediately   fol- 
ing  the  influenza  we  had  ;i  Beries  of  61  cases  of  acute  pneu- 
monia of  most  malignanl  .  distinctly  Infectious,  affecting 
both  inmal         d  employees  ;  5  l  inmates  and  L0  employe       ere 

16  inmates  and  2  empl  died  from  (he  di 

I  b<  f  the  many  feeble  inmates  admitted  during  tin-  period 
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added  to  the  difficulty  of  management  of  so  many  sick  people. 
For  more  than  three  months  the  capacity  of  our  hospital  wards 
and  the  resources  and  endurance  of  our  medical  and  nursing 
staff  were  severely  taxed.  Extra  nurses  were  employed;  and 
Drs.  Wood  and  Worcester  of  Waltham  were  frequently  called 
for  consultation  and  advice.  The  epidemic  ceased  as  suddenly 
as  it  began,  and  since  April  the  general  health  of  our  inmates 
has  been  good. 

Considering  the  well-known  predisposition  of  the  feeble- 
minded to  tuberculosis,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  with  an 
average  of  934  inmates  there  were  only  6  deaths  from  the  various 
forms  of  this  disease.  At  least  3  of  these  cases  had  the  dis- 
ease distinctly  developed  when  they  were  admitted.  The  rela- 
tive immunity  of  our  inmates  to  the  disease  is  probably  due  to 
the  nutritious  dietary,  an  abundance  of  sunlight  in  our  houses, 
good  ventilation,  and  the  active  out-door  life. 

For  many  years  our  death  rate  has  been  very  low.  We  have 
been  accumulating  a  large  number  of  feeble  cases.  The  larger 
number  of  our  inmates  will  probably  remain  here  as  long  as  they 
live.  The  expectation  of  life  for  the  average  feeble-minded 
person  is  generally  considered  to  be  below  that  for  normal  per- 
sons. In  the  near  future  we  must  naturally  expect  a  largely 
increased  death  rate,  especially  among  our  helpless  feeble  cases. 

Of  the  35  deaths  this  year,  11  occurred  in  feeble  cases,  who 
had  been  admitted  within  a  year,  and  who  had  been  ill  from 
the  day  of  admission ;  11  occurred  in  low-grade  cases,  who  had 
lived  here  for  many  years,  all  of  whom  had  reached  the  well- 
known  condition  of  precocious  senility  of  idiocy,  when  any 
acute  disease  is  apt  to  be  fatal.  Four  of  the  cases  who  died 
were  helpless  idiots,  who  had  never  been  able  to  help  themselves 
in  any  way,  and  had  been  in  bed  all  their  lives. 

Of  the  deaths,  9  resulted  from  acute  pneumonia,  4  from 
influenza,  4  from  epilepsy,  3  from  organic  heart  disease,  2  each 
from  abdominal  tuberculosis,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  general 
tuberculosis  and  cerebral  apoplexy,  and  1  each  from  endocarditis, 
intestinal  obstruction,  general  paresis,  erysipelas,  exhaustion 
of  idiocy,  accidental  burns  and  homicidal  drowning. 

The  death  from  accidental  burns  occurred  to  a  male  private 
patient,  who  had  been  temporarily  admitted  for  observation  and 
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diagnosis,  and  who  had  proved  not  to  be  feeble-minded,  but 
be  suffering  from  the  first  stages  of  general  paresis.  His 
family  had  made  plans  to  transfer  him  to  an  insane  hospital. 
His  mental  condition  was  such  that  it  seemed  best  to  place  him 
in  a  ward  where  the  boys  usually  had  access  to  the  toilet  rooms. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  went  into  the  bath  room,  drew  a  bath 
tub  full  of  hot  water,  and  fatally  scalded  himself.  The  case 
was  at  once  reported  to  the  medical  examiner,  the  trustees  and 
the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

The  death  from  homicidal  drowning  of  an  inmate  occurred 
under  the  following  distressing  circumstances.  The  inmate,  a 
female  thirty-two  years  of  age,  a  very  feeble-minded  person, 
lived  and  slept  in  a  second-story  dormitory  ward  in  the  cus- 
todial building.  At  night  this  ward  and  the  ward  beneath  on 
the  first  floor  were  supervised  by  a  night  attendant.  After  the 
patients  on  this  ward  were  in  bed  and  apparently  asleep,  this 

.lit  attendant  went  to  the  ward  below  to  attend  to  her  duties 
there.  When  she  returned  she  found  the  patient  dead  in  a 
bath  tub  full  of  cold  water,  in  the  toilet  room  adjoining  the 
dormitory. 

Two  of  the  other  inmates  on  the  ward,  both  moral  imbeciles, 
fifteen  and  the  other  thirteen  years  old,  confessed  that  they 
had  secured  the  key  to  the  cold-water  faucet,  stuffed  the  waste 
outlet  of  the  bath  tub  with  a  towel,  drawn  the  tub  full  of  water, 
taken  the  patient  from  her  bed  and  held  her  under  the  water. 
They  Baid  they  did  not  mean  to  hurt  her,  but  that  they  became 
htened  when  she  suddenly  became  very  quiet,  and  ran  back- 
to  their  own  beds. 

We  have  an  invariable  rule  that  the  key  handles  to  all  wat 

if  the  inmates'  rooms  of  tin"-  building  shall  never  be 

n  of  the  attendants.     The  day  attendanl  of 

ward  confessed  that   her  faucet  key  had  been  mislaid  or 

the  noon  of  thai  day,  and  thai  -lie  had  nol  reported  it. 

A  report  of  tl,  ,.t  once  made  to  the  trustees,  and 

jatiou  the  'lay  attendanl  was  discharged  for  gr 

in  all<>  inmates  to  bavi  to  her 

Thi  I  deplorable  occurrence  would  nol  have 

ible  km  for  her  negled  of  duly.    Tin-  State  Board  of 

edical  examiner  for 
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this  district,  who  investigated  all  the  circumstances  and  ordered 
an  inquest,  which  was  duly  made  by  the  court,  who  made  a 
report  of  homicidal  drowning  in  accordance  with  the  above  facts. 

This  most  unfortunate  case  emphasizes  the  difficulty  and 
danger  involved  in  caring  for  this  class  of  moral  imbeciles  in 
an  institution  with  ordinary  feeble-minded  persons. 

We  have  only  begun  to  apply  our  knowledge  of  obvious  de- 
fectives to  the  study  and  treatment  of  juvenile  incorrigibles  and 
adult  criminals.  Reformatory  teachers,  chaplains  and  keepers 
have  certain  definite  convictions  concerning  the  mental  sound- 
ness of  their  prisoners  as  a  class,  which  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly formulated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  alienist. 

A  level-headed  warden  of  a  prison  with  800  inmates  was 
recently  asked,  "  How  many  of  your  men  are  defective  men- 
tally ?  "  He  replied,  "  At  least  60  per  cent,  are  not  all  there/' 
He  then  told  in  detail  of  the  weak  will,  the  poor  judgment,  the 
imperfect  power  of  attention  and  observation,  the  willingness 
to  risk  great  privileges  for  trivial  immediate  benefits,  and  the 
absolute  lack  of  real  moral  perception,  —  all  of  which  are  also 
the  striking  characteristics  of  the  brighter  class  of  so-called 
moral  imbeciles. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  truant  schools  and  in  industrial  and 
reform  schools  include  a  rather  large  proportion  of  defectives, 
where  the  intellectual  defect  is  relatively  slight,  and  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  moral  deficiency.  The  history  of  a  case  of  this 
sort  during  infancy  and  early  childhood,  from  a  medical  and 
psychological  standpoint,  is  that  of  an  abnormal  child.  While 
they  generally  present  definite  physical  evidences  of  degeneracy, 
they  are  physically  superior  to  the  ordinary  imbecile.  Their 
school  work  is  not  equal  to  that  of  normal  boys  of  the  same  age, 
but  they  are  often  abnormally  bright  in  certain  directions. 
They  may  be  idle,  thievish,  cruel  to  animals  or  smaller  children, 
wantonly  and  senselessly  destructive,  and  lawless  generally. 
They  are  often  precocious  sexually,  and  after  puberty  almost 
always  show  marked  sexual  delinquency  or  perversion.  They 
are  often  wonderfully  shrewd  and  crafty  in  carrying  out  their 
plans  for  mischief.  They  instinctively  seek  low  company,  and 
quickly  learn  everything  that  is  bad.  They  have  little  or  no 
fear  of  possible  consequences  in  the  way  of  punishment.     They 
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acquire  a  certain  spurious  keenness  and  brightness,  and  possess 
a  fund  of  general  information  which  is  very  deceiving  on  first 
acquaintance.  They  are  apt  to  be  accomplished  liars.  The 
great  army  of  police  court  chronic  criminals,  vagrants  and  low 
prostitutes  is  largely  recruited  from  this  class  of  "  moral  imbe- 
ciles." These  children  are  not  simply  bad  and  incorrigible, 
but  they  are  irresponsible  by  reason  of  the  underlying  mental 
defect.  The  mental  defect  and  the  moral  lack  are  alike  the 
visible  effects  of  incurable  affection  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Xo 
method  of  training  or  discipline  can  fit  them  to  became  safe 
or  desirable  members  of  society.  They  cannot  be  "  placed  out " 
without  great  moral  risk  to  innocent  people.  These  cases  should 
be  recognized  at  an  early  age,  before  they  have  acquired  facility 
in  actual  crime,  and  permanently  taken  out  of  the  community, 
to  be  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  and  as  far  as  possible  con- 
tribute to  their  own  support  under  direction  and  supervision. 
They  are  not  influenced  by  the  simple  system  of  rewards  and 
deprivations  which  easily  serves  to  control  the  conduct  of  the 
feeble-minded.  They  do  not  class  well  with  the  rather  simple 
types  of  ordinary  imbecility.  When  the  actual  number  of  this 
dangerously  potential  class  of  moral  imbeciles  is  fully  realized, 
•  will  be  given  life-long  care  and  supervision  in  special  insti- 
tutions, combining  the  educational  and  developmental  meth 

hool  for  the  feeble-minded  and  the  industry  and  seenrity 
ern  penal  institution.     Such  provision  would  only  be 
:tension  of  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
oe,  and,  if  safeguarded  by  careful  and  repeated  expert  exam- 
ination ;n  rvation,  could  do  no  injustice  and  would  greatly 
diminish  crime  in  the  immediate  future. 

owing  public  sentiment  in  this  State  in  favor  of 

iiate  provision  for  tin-  legal   recognition,  commit- 

•  r  and  permanenl  detention  of  this  class  of  moral  or  criminal 

i in h  'I  1m  '  such  i  now  in  oiii-  insane 

and  penal   institutions.     In  our  own  school  we  have 

it  15  typical  this  Bort,  of  each  -         k>me  of  th< 

url  record.    They  are  our  mosl  t  roublesome 
i  demoralizing  moral  influence  ii] 

ilv  influenced  feeble-minded  people.    They  bitterly  resent 
and    housed   with   "  fools  and    imbeciles."      The 
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strict  discipline  which  they  require  unconsciously  tends  to 
harden  and  deaden  the  sensibilities  of  our  attendants  towards 
all  their  charges,  and  to  lower  the  morale  of  the  school. 

We  shall  always  have  a  certain  number  of  these  moral  imbe- 
ciles among  our  inmates.  Some  of  them  will  be  received  here 
as  young  children,  to  grow  up  in  the  school ;  others  will  be  rec- 
ognized among  the  adult  cases  admitted  from  time  to  time. 
Whatever  further  provision  may  be  made  elsewhere  for  this 
class  as  a  whole,  we  shall  always  need  here  an  entirely  separate 
ward  or  building  for  each  sex,  where  these  cases  may  be  properly 
controlled  and  isolated.  They  should  eat,  sleep,  work  and  live 
entirely  separate  from  the  other  inmates. 

This  has  been  a  very  busy  year  for  all  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  school.  The  two  new  dormitories,  one  for  males 
and  one  for  females,  have  been  completed,  furnished  and  occu- 
pied. The  reception  of  282  new  inmates,  their  classification, 
care  and  training,  presented  many  trying  problems. 

The  two  nurses'  homes,  each  providing  single  rooms  for  21 
nurses  or  attendants,  have  been  put  in  service.  The  cubicles 
formerly  used  as  attendants'  rooms  on  the  wards  have  been 
removed,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  night  care  of  the  chil- 
dren now  devolves  entirely  upon  the  night  attendants.  We 
have  one  or  more  night  attendants  in  each  house.  In  all  we 
have  12  persons  on  active  night  duty.  This  increased  night 
service  should  ensure  the  best  of  care  and  supervision. 

At  the  west  building,  under  the  special  appropriation  of  last 
year,  the  ceilirjgs  have  been  wire-lathed  and  plastered,  windows 
giving  egress  to  fire-escapes  replaced  by  doors,  and  ten  tinned 
fire  doors  erected  through  the  building. 

Nine  outside  hydrants  have  been  added  for  fire  protection, 
with  the  connecting  water  mains. 

At  the  colony  the  buildings  for  the  fourth  colony  group  are 
practically  completed  and  furnished,  and  will  be  occupied  this 
fall. 

One  of  our  old  barns  at  the  colony,  at  the  Eliot  House,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  April  20,  from  an  unknown  cause.  Seven 
horses,  a  cow,  harnesses,  tools,  a  silo,  tool  shed  and  ice  house  were 
included  in  the  loss.  This  barn  was  near  the  old  farmhouse 
used  as  a  dwelling,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  favorable  wind 
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prevented  the  destruction  of  the  other  buildings.  The  Legisla- 
ture at  once  granted  an  appropriation  for  a  new  barn,  silo, 
sheds,  etc..  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use  before  winter.  Two 
her  large,  old  barns  at  the  colony,  located  too  near  dwelling 
house-,  have  been  moved  to  more  suitable  locations. 

From  the  beginning,  all  of  the  construction  work  at  the  Tern- 
pleton  colony  has  been  done  by  day  labor.     We  have  also  pur- 
chased all  of  the  building  materials  used  in  the  construction. 
Many  of  the  additions  to  our  service  plant  here  at  Waltham 
have  been  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  be  done  economi- 
cally by  contract,  and  have  been  done  by  day  labor.     In  this 
way  we  have  also  been  able  to  utilize  the  old  material  taken  out, 
and  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  boys'  work.     This  day  work, 
and  the  purchase  of  building  materials  after  getting  competitive 
prices,  involves  much  extra  work  for  the  officers  of  the  school. 
several  years  past,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  price 
of  labor  and  materials,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  complete  and 
furnish  our  buildings  within  the  sums  appropriated.     We  have 
compelled   to   proceed   very   slowly   and   cautiously.      To 
build  cheaply  is  to  build  slowly.     We  have  never  failed  to  com- 
plete a  building  within  the  sum  appropriated. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  $171,442.48, 
52  per  week  for  each  inmate.     The  older  buildings  have 
received  a  general  overhauling  and  repairing.     We  have  ma  di- 
visive repairs  to  our  boilers,  which  had  seen  from  fourteen 
ars  of  hard  service.     The  continued  alterations  and 
additions  to  our  service  plant  and  the  opening  of  the  new  build- 
called  for  various  unusual  expenditures,  which  could 
only  be  charged  to  our  maintenance  account     The  horses,  har- 
etc.,  purchased  to  replace  those  lost  by  the  fire  at 
..   made   an    unusual    item   of  ex]  •  The   added 

aber  of  empl  made  ary  by  the  reduction  in  the 

bag  also  added  <<.  the  cos1  "f  maintenance. 
I  h  -I-  and  training  classes  were  considerably  interrupted 

the  children  during  the  winter,  bul   the 

• ;:  in  the  clw  otory  on  the  whole. 

The  "|, |   sewing  room   has   been   thoroughly  equipped   ;i-  n 

raining  school,  and  tlii  rtanl  class  has  bees 

under  tin-  charge  of  Mi-  Bella  J.  Ross,  b  graduate  of 
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the  domestic  training  department  of  the  Framingham  Normal 
School.  We  expect  to  teach  our  girls  the  rudiments  of  plain 
cooking,  ordinary  domestic  work,  washing,  ironing  and  house- 
keeping generally,  in  a  much  more  systematic  and  thorough 
manner  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  heretofore. 

The  instruction  for  beginners  in  plain  sewing,  darning,  mend- 
ing, use  of  the  sewing  machine,  etc.,  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Mellie  Eisnor,  as  for  several  years  past. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  parents 
bringing  children  home  from  vacations  generally  express  appre- 
ciation of  the  practical  usefulness  which  they  show,  as  a  result 
of  our  training. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  successful  department  of  the  school 
is  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton.  The  boys  continue  to  be 
happy,  and  in  the  most  robust  health.  A  most  significant  fact 
in  connection  with  the  colony  is  the  remarkable  one  that  but 
one  boy  has  been  seriously  ill  there  during  the  year.  In  the 
five  years  since  the  colony  has  been  established  no  case  of  tuber- 
culosis has  developed  there. 

We  have  had  a  most  successful  year  in  our  farming  opera- 
tions. Our  barns  and  silos  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
harvested  crops.  The  old  farm  lands  are  gradually  becoming 
smooth  and  fertile.  We  have  this  year  reclaimed  thirty-six  acres 
of  rough  land,  formerly  worthless.  The  older  boys  at  Waltham 
are  anxious  to  be  sent  to  the  colony,  and  none  of  the  boys  at 
Templeton  wish  to  be  returned  to  the  school. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  record  my  appreciation  of 
the  efficiency  and  the  loyal,  willing  service  of  our  staff  of  offi- 
cers and  employees. 

I  cannot  refrain  also  from  expressing  my  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  which  the  Board 
of  Trustees  have  shown  me  in  the  most  trying  and  difficult  year 
since  my  connection  with  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT. 


Massachusetts   School  for  the   Feeble-minded,  in  account  with 
Richard  C.    Humphreys,    Treasurer,  October,  1904,  to 

October,  1905. 

Payments  during  Year. 

New  buildings  and  improvements:  — 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1904,  chapter  323),  . 
Superintendent's  house  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414) 

New   electric   plant   (Acts   1904,  chapter 

323) 

Dormitories  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434), 
Templeton  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414), 
Manual  training  school  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414), 

Coal  pockets  (Resolves  1903,  chapter  72), 

Templeton  (Resolves  1900,  chapter  36),  . 

B  and  girls  homes  (Acts  1905,  chapter 

444),         

i  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chap- 
ter 85),     

■I  :tt  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chap- 

86), 

Fin-proofing  west  building  (Resolves  1905, 
chapter  85), 

to  W.  E,  Fernald,  superin 
tendent,   ....... 

Colli  it  Bchoi  l  --lit  to  State  Treasurer,  . 

irdofinmatef  paid  from  Income, 
Balance  in  band  asurer  Oct.  l,  1906, 


$24,499  86 

7,797 

61 

11,853 

74 

5,563 

76 

7,658 

16 

2,368 

18 

990 

63 

330 

73 

3,295 

66 

300 

00 

1,310 

91 

194  80 

5,164  04 

Id,  Boperin- 

. 

. 

169,966  24 

. 

. 

. 

. 

99   18 

• 

9884,180  L6 
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7,797  61 


Receipts  during  Year. 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1904, 

Income  from  funds,  .  

State  of  Massachusetts,  new  buildings  and  improvements  :  — 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1904,  chapter  323),  .        $24,499  86 

Superintendent's  house  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414),  

New  electric  plant  (Acts   1904,   chapter 
323),        

Dormitories  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434), 

Templeton  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414), 

Manual  training  school  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414),  

Coal  pockets  (Resolves  1903,  chapter  72), 

Templeton  (Resolves  1900,  chapter  36),  . 

Boys  and  girls  homes  (Acts  1905,  chapter 
444),         

Silo  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 
85), 

Barn  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chap- 
ter 85), 

Fireproofing  west  building  (Resolves  1905, 
chapter  85), 

State  of  Massachusetts,  for  expenses, 
Collections  at  school :  — 

Public  board, 

Private  board,     . 

Farm  products,  . 

Clothing,     . 

Miscellaneous,    . 

Legacy  from  estate  of  Frederick  W.  G.  May, 


58,778  75 
2,336  64 


11,853  74 

5,563  76 

7,658  16 

2,368  18 

990  63 

330  73 

3,295  66 

300  00 

1,310  91 

194  80 

66,164  04 

•       «       ■ 

162,956  24 

$72,906  30 

9,844  45 

147  29 

394  36 

502  08 

83,794  48 

•       ■       • 

100  00 

$324,130  15 

RICHARD   C.   HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer. 

Boston,  Oct.  10,  1905. 

I  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  found  the  same  correctly  cast  and  properly 
vouched  and  showing  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  $8,825.91. 


CHAS.   F.    WYMAN, 

Auditor. 
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Invested  Funds,  Oct.  _Z,  1905. 


2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine,    . 

3  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell,  . 
1  bond  town  of  Belmont,    . 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham,    . 

6  bonds  Illinois  Central, 
3  bonds  city  of  Newton, 
1  bond  town  of  Stoughton, 
5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 

10  bonds  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

shares  State  Street  Trust  Company 
50  shares  Trimountain  trust, 
Note  and  mortgage,  C.  S.  Judkins,  So 


ith  Boston, 


Amount  in  hands  of  superintendent  as  working  capital, 


l\\v  Value. 

$2,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
6,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 

10,000  00 

400  00 

5,000  00 

13,743  00 

$55,143  00 

$2,000  00 


RICHARD   C.  HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer. 


Boston,  Oct  10,  1905. 
I  have  examined  the  above  statement  of  invested  funds,  as  also  the  certificates  repre- 
senting the  same,  and  find  them  to  be  correct. 

CHAS.   F.  WYMAN, 

Auditor. 

State  Appropriations  for  New  Buildings  and  Improvements. 


Expended. 


Balance. 


ipleton   buildings  (Resolves  1900,  chapter 
1,160,000 

Laundry  and  hospital,  administration  building 
(R>  L901,  chapter  81),  125,000,     . 

Waltham  land  (Acta  1902, chapter 484), $86,000, 

Dormitories,  addition  electric  plantand  Admin- 
istration building  (Acts  1902,  chapter  184), 
|96,000,    .        .  

1  pocket  8,    chapter    72), 

•7,600 

1  '  >n   farm   bonses   |  Acts    19  8,  chapter 

U4),#i2,000 

Addition  to  bakery  |  Acts  1903,  chapter  ill), 
•  J,""- 


$42,902  65 

25,000  00 

30,842  00 

94£86   i;> 

6,699  86 

11, sol  61 

4,000  00 

$7,097  35 

4,158  00 

ltii  67 

800  11 
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State  Appropriations,  etc.  —  Concluded. 


Expended. 


Balance. 


Manual    training  school    (Acts   1903,  chapter 
414),  f  16,000, 

Superintendent's    house    (Acts    1903,   chapter 
414),  $8,000 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1904, chapter  323),  $30,000, 

New   electric  plant  (Acts  1904,  chapter  323), 
$15,000, 

Boys  and  girls  homes  (Acts  1905,  chapter  444), 
$77,000, 

Barn  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter  85), 
$3,000,      . 

Silo  at  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter  85), 
$300, 

Fireproofing    west    building    (Resolves    1905, 
chapter  85),  $2,500,  ...... 

Templeton   farm   houses  (Acts  1905,   chapter 
444),  $14,000, 

Furnishing  Templeton  farm  houses  (Resolves 
1905,  chapter  85),  $2,000,         . 


$16,000  00 

7,797  61 

29,999  86 

14,877  17 

3,295  66 

1,310  91 

300  00 

194  80 

14,000 

2,000 

$202  39 
14 

122  83 

73,704  34 

1,689  09 


2,305  20 


14,000 


2,000 
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ANALYSIS    OF    CURRENT    EXPENDITURES 

For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1905. 


Salaries,  wages  and  labor  :  — 
Pay  roll, 

Food :  — 

Beans, 

Bread  and  crackers,     . 

Butter  (£2,817.17)  and  butterine  ($1,242.91), 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 

Cheese, 

Eggs,   . 

Flour,  . 

Fish,     . 

Fruit,    . 

Meats,  . 

Milk,    . 

Molasses, 

ir, . 
Sundries, 

(Fee,  broma,  cocoa, 
Vegetab 


Clothing  and  clothing  material  :  — 
Hoot-  and  rubbers,   . 

Clothing,     ...... 

clothing,  and  small  vrai 
Furnishing  goods.       .... 

ips,     ..... 

Leather  arid  shoe  finding 

Pnrnishings:  — 
Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc., . 

i,  broom 
<  !arp<  ■  •<• , 

< taoekery,  glastwai 
Fnrnitore  and  upholstery,  . 

Amount   can  U  d  fw  wara\    . 


• 

£65,308  76 

$701  02 

298  62 

4,060  08 

1,436  29 

145  55 

960  02 

8,768  13 

1,077  22 

885  35 

8,651  64 

9,612  31 

442  31 

2,695  39 

759  65 

565  34 

1,370  40 

49  42Q  32 

£1,204  82 

ti.l  it\J     O  it 

1,281  in 

2,214  54 

642  07 

90 

881 

-  -,' 

B  u 

•  '  .  I  vl   sv 

211  20 

307  M 

3  08 

1,806  L9 
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Amounts  brought  forward,   . 

Kitchen  furnishings,   . 

Sundries, 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc., 

Heat,  light  and  power :  — 

Coal, 

Oil, 

Sundries, 


Repairs  and  improvements  :  — 

Bricks, 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster,  . 
Doors,  sashes,  etc.,       .... 
Electrical  work  and  supplies,     . 
Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., . 

Lumber, 

Machinery,  etc., 

Mechanics,  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll) 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc., 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 

Roofing  and  materials, 

Sundries, 


Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies,    . 
Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs,  . 
Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 
Harness  and  repairs,   .... 

Hay,  grain,  etc., 

Live  stock :  — 

Cows, 

Horses, 

Miscellaneous  (other  live  stock), 
Tools,  farm  machines,  etc., 

Miscellaneous :  — 
Books,  periodicals,  etc., 
Chapel  services  and  entertainments,  . 
Freight,  expressage  and  transportation, 
Funeral  expenses, 
Gratuities,    . 
Hose,  etc.,    . 
Ice,       .... 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 
Manual  training  supplies, 
Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra), 

Amounts  carried  forward,    . 


.$5,486  80  $113,505  34 

.   934  90 
50 
.   408  50 
6,830  70 


$11,549  71 

.   505  99 

14  70 


$378  39 

986  65 

119  75 

1,764  53 

2,215  37 

1,454  39 

330  17 

1,708  97 

2,187  07 

3,908  87 

94  23 

17  11 


$728  68 
410  83 

1,461  09 
449  97 

5,072  58 

3  00 

1,109  50 

600  26 

1,338  47 


$243  49 
567  07 

1,997  51 
132  85 
22  35 
344  50 
552  46 
239  31 
67  66 
781  16 


12,070  40 


15,165  50 


11,174  38 


$4,948  36  $158,746  32 
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Amounts  brought  forward,   . 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies, 

ige, 

Printing  and  printing  supplies,  . 
Retain  of  runaways,    . 
School  books  and  school  supplies, 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies, 
tionery  and  office  supplies,    . 

Sundries, 

Telephone  and  telegraph,  . 
Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 
Water, 


$4,948  36    $158,746  32 


1,087 

21 

533 

93 

169 

55 

41 

50 

234  47 

1,659 

47 

910 

86 

15 

25 

683 

46 

635 

04 

1,777 

06 

12,696  16 


Total §171,442  48 


I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  statement  of  expenditures  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-minded  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1905,  as  shown  by  the 
analysis  book. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  METHODS  OF  TRAIN- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the 
consideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution,  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As 
we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade ;  at  the  boys'  dormitory 
are  the  boys  of  the  school  department ;  at  the  north  building  are  the 
adult  males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 
care  and  attention;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade;  at  the  north-west  building  and  at  the  north-north-west 
building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many 
of  them  graduates  of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution; 
at  the  farmhouse  and  at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in  the  building,  and 
devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision  of  the 
personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have 
divided  our  institution  into  eight  comparatively  small  families, 
each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same 
general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small 
institution,  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the 
schoolrooms  than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the 
greatest  improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange 
and  modify  our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the 
increased  number  of  pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now 
able  to  so  classify  and  grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very 
largely  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  neces- 
sary when  we  had  a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct  advantages 
to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capacities 
and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his 
fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry.     The  teacher 
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gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain 
the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Our  school  children  are  separated 
into  eight  well-defined  grades,  classified  much  as  are  the  children 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  regular 
progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils 
are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No  pupil  is  in  the  school- 
room more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  de- 
voted to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  out-door 
recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments 
it  originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our 
pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in 
each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in 
the  broach  -e,  is  a  prominent  feature.     The  school  now  has  a 

good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for 
the  practical  illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools.     We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library 
I    nearly    five    hundred    recent    and    standard    works    on 
rgarten   and    primary  work,    object   teaching,    physical    and 
■  nal    training,   and   other   Bubjectfl   directly  connected    with   our 
ol   work. 
■  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit 
of  tools  and  benches.     The  boys  are  graded   into  small  classes,  and 

tematic,  pn  ive  training  throughoul  the 

r.    The  pupile  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm! 

have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.    The 
who  1  taruci  things  is  ai  once  compelled  to  think, 

1   and  conclude.     Be  becomes   familiar  with   the 
.   Leather,   metals,   etc,      Ee   acquires   definite, 
ontrol  i  We  do  doI  attempt  or  expect   to 

lolled  artisans  of  our  pupil  value  of  the  finished  v. 

•nsideration.    The  mental  discipline  secured  by  I 
red. 
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Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their 
muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as 
a  direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military 
drill  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in 
physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of 
educational  gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modified  for  our  use, 
means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  move- 
ments of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the 
instructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly 
hear  and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command. 
It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in 
our  formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the 
knowledge  gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of 
making  them  happier,  more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like 
normal  boys  and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there 
is  more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching 
of  experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble- 
minded child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent 
and  sharp  corners  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  gar- 
ments to  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall 
eat,  how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds ; 
his  daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indi- 
cated and  prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at 
night.  This  guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his 
immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life. 
But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's 
personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight 
of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's 
life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiar- 
ity with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as 
essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual 
instruction  received  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  village  of  seven 
hundred  inhabitants.  As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the 
various  phases  of  life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares, 
duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities,  its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that 
well-doing  brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ulti- 
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mate  curtailing  of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love 
of  approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime 
factor  in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.  Xo  corporal 
punishment   is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occu- 
pation and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for 
every  hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every 
boy  and  girl  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work 
gned  them,  according  to  their  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this 
work  is  often  changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different  kinds 
of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be 
much  better  performed  by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or 
full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere. 
Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all 
difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be 
fitted  to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he 
has  grown  to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for 
some  form  of  useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and 
cultivating.  One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of 
horses  and  held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  the 
weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  The 
truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the  different 
buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  assist 
the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all 
ir  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done 
proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  bo 

[  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely 

the  work  of  the  boys.    They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery, 

.  circulars,  etc.,  for  the  school.     The  boy-  also  do  much  of 

rork  in  the  buildings  where  they  Li  e  girls  are 

r  just  as  busy.     In  the  laundry  they  Lean]  to  wash,  iron  and 

fold  cL  do  much  of  the  sewing,  mending  and  darning 

old.     Much  of  the  children's  clothing  is  made 

in  our  by  our  girls.     Relays  of  willing  helper-  keep 

our  eighi  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning  until  night.     Every 

all  brighl  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  clothing  in  repair. 

They  are  I         I  :i  dishes,  maJ  ,  wash  windows,  polish 

etc.     'I'll'-  older  Lrirls  and  women  are  "f  greai 

of  the  feeble  and  helpless  children. 
love  for  children  Is  relai  Lvely  quite  as  mar] 
with  them  as  with  normal  women.     A  oewlv  admitted  child  is  at 
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once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude 
shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "  my  baby  "  are  often  quite 
touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this 
uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given 
service  we  could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and 
feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate 
and  distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  play- 
grounds are  equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand- 
gardens,  croquet  sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of 
each  day  in  their  playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who 
directs  and  assists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always 
accessible,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much 
as  possible.  The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as 
necessities,  if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development. 
A  recent  writer  well  says :  "  To  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must 
be  alert;  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct 
is  aroused.  Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own 
a  sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which 
are  fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  enter- 
tainment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  read- 
ings, school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These 
entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually 
assisted  by  some  of  the  children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
opticon apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 
and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misde- 
meanor or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his 
fellows  are  enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included 
the  "  Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The 
"Zoo"  is  located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned 
to  the  boys  and  the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
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yards.  Within  the  various  sections  are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig, 
a  fox.  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even 
snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ani- 
mals are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living  texts  for 
encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thor- 
ough manner.    The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.     In  the  morning  there  is  a 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines 
and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who 
make  a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusi- 
astically and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns, 
torpedoes    and   firecrackers.      Then   all   the   children,   officers   and 
teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove, 
where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice 
cream,    fruit   and   lemonade,  —  all   in   great   abundance.      In   the 
afternoon  the  entire  family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long    programme    of    athletic    sports.     This    includes    a    baseball 
match,  tug-of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc.; 
in  fact,  the  conventional  New  England  4th  of  July  celebration. 
The  eager  contestants  in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and 
even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in  training  for  a  long  time 
beforehand.      The   winners   are   rewarded   with    glittering   IkhIl 
which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn   for  a   long   I 
afterwards.     In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks  ends  the 
festivities   of   the   da  v. 

J 

At   Christmas  the  ball   is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
Irani  nd  every  child  re  era]  presents  from  the  Christ- 

ree. 
-li   Sunday  Bervices  are  held   in    the  assembly  hall   ami    in   the 
building,  ting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illus- 

ad  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental   principles 
of  morality  ami  religion.  rly  every  child  attends  I 

an'l-  '"  addition  to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lemons 
in  decorum  and  behai  ior. 
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LAWS  KELATESTG  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOE  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


[Acts  of  1850,  Chapter  150.] 

An  Act  to- incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  S.  G-.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restric- 
tions and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth 
chapters  of  the  Eevised  Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars.      [Approved  April  ^,  1850. 


[Revised  Laws,  Chapter  87.] 

Section  113.  There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
commonwealth,  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section  114.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth, 
president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  two  chaplains 
of  the  general  court  shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit,  to  examine  the  by-laws 
and  regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally  to  see 
that  the  object  of  the  institution  is  carried  into  effect;  and  that  the 
members  of  the  general  court  for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex  officiis, 
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visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  ses- 
sions, of  inspecting  it. 

Section  115.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
shall  maintain  a  school  department  for  the  instruction  and  educa- 
tion of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  bene- 
fited by  school  instruction,  and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 

S»  nON  116.  Persons  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall 
see  fit,  and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their 
discretion  and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  in- 
mate and  cause  him  to  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  insanity. 
They  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  not  more 
than  three  months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said 
corporation  for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended 
by  reason  of  such  absence,  unless,  during  such  period,  such  inmate 
becomes  a  charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

9  ICTION  IK.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  main- 
tain and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble- 
minded persons  from  this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education.  Special  pnpils  may  be  received  from  any  other 
state  or  province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars 
Tin;  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  other  feeble-minded  persons, 
litously  or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

lis.     ]f.  upon  application   in  writing,  a  judge  of  pro- 
bat.-  finds  that  a  per  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts 
•ol  for  the  feeble-minded,  he  may  commit   him  thereto  by  an 
■  :'  commitment  directed  to  the  im  .  accompanied 
lilicate  of  a  physician,  who  is  a  gradu  a  legally 
"  "r"   Med    who   has   practised    throe   years    in 
this  commonwealth,  thai  such           •    ie  ;)  proper  subjeci   for  -aid 
itution.     ''               ■:'  the  judge  foT  hearing  and  lining 
•!  ~h;il!  he  three  dollars,  and  if  he  Is  required  bo 
ot  place  of  busi]            attend  Buch  hearing,  an  addi- 
dolhir  and  ;ill  necessar}  expenses  of  travel,  which 
upon  the  certificate  of  tl  e                              nty  in 
whi                                 waa  heard. 

on  who  int. -nd-  to  i  it- 

•i!  under  the  proi  Isions  of  il  i 
all  ftrsi 
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the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  feeble-minded  person 
resides,  of  such  intention;  but  if  such  feeble-minded  person  resides 
in  Boston,  such  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  institutions  registrar  or 
to  the  chairman  of  the  insane  hospital  trustees  instead  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has  been 
given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and  shall  accompany  the 
order  of  commitment. 

Section  120.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in 
the  custodial  department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges 
for  those  not  having  known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall, 
after  approval  by  the  state  board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  com- 
monwealth, and  may  afterward  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and 
receiver  general  of  such  inmates,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  of  any 
person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place 
of  their  settlement,  if  subsequently  ascertained;  for  those  having 
known  settlements  in  this  commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons 
bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settle- 
ment, unless  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  is  given  for 
such  support.  If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such 
charges,  or  such  amounts  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to 
remove,  the  treasurer  may  recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  school 
as  provided  in  section  seventy-nine. 

Section"  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  ex- 
penses for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person 
admitted  to  said  school  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  amount  thereof  with  interest  and  costs  from  the  place 
of  his  settlement,  or  from  such  person  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or 
from  any  person  bound  by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges 
and  expenses  had  been  incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such 
feeble-minded  person. 

Section  122.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  pre- 
pare and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed 
report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures,  properly  classi- 
fied, for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating 
the  amount  appropriated  by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount  ex- 
pended under  said  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees, and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require,  and 
shall  also  once  in  three  months  make  a  report  to  said  board  of  the 
number  of  inmates  received  and  discharged,  respectively,  during 
the  preceding  three  months,  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institu- 
tion and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  common- 
wealth, and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  123.    The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
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transfer  from  the  state  hospital,  state  farm,  or  any  of  the  state 
insane  hospitals,  to  the  MassachuE  hool  for  the  feeble-minded 

any  inmate  whose  condition  would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer, 
upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for 
said  institution. 


[Resolves  of  1900,  Chapter  36.] 

I:  .  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 

the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
-•■•hool  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for 
the  said  school  upon  land  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and 
in  providing  a  water  supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same. 
[Approved  March  2S,  1900. 


[Acts  of  1902,  Chapter  434,  Section  2.] 

\m  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows:  — 

the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollar-,  for  the  following  purposes :  For  two  dormitories  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates, 
and  for  furnishing  the  same,  for  additions  to  the  present  electric 
ting  and  heating  plants,  and  for  an  addition  to  the  administra- 
tion building,  so-called,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety-five  thousand 
dollar-:  and  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  use  of  said 
institnl  ich  purchase  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gov- 

ernor and  council,  a  Bum  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 


[Acts  of  1903,  Chaftbh  414,  Section  2.] 

ii  the  loan  aforesaid  expenditures  may  he  made  as  follows:  — 

B     the   ;'  of  the   Massachusetts   School    for  the    Feeble- 

minded, i  eding  forty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  follow- 

:    For  a   group  of   farm   buildings  ;it    the  colony  ;it 
ifficienl  capacity  to  accommodate  fifty  inmates, 
sun  ding  twelve  i housand  dollars ;  for  enlarging  the  bakery 

Waltham,  ;i  ram   no  four  thousand   dollars;   for  a 

hoi.  Waltham  for  the  raperintendenl  and  hi-  family,  and  for 

fun  Line,  ;i  ram  m  i  thousand  dollars ; 

for  b  building  al   Waltham  to  be  used  for  manual  and  industrial 
mi  no!  ii  thousand  dollai 
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[Resolves  of  1903,  Chapter  72.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seventy-five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  for  procuring  a 
sidetrack  and  coal-pockets  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at 
Clematis  Brook,  for  the  permanent  use  of  said  school :  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  herein  stated  shall  not  become  available  until 
the  owners  of  the  land  to  be  occupied  shall  convey  to  the  Common- 
wealth, the  right  to  construct,  maintain  and  use  tracks,  coal-pockets 
and  trestles  thereon,  and  a  right  of  way  from  the  public  streets 
thereto,  all  such  rights  to  continue  for  the  benefit  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  so  long  a  time  as  the  premises  shall  be  used  as  afore- 
said.    [Approved  May  5,  1903. 


[Acts  of  1903,  Chapter  323,  Section  2.] 

From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 
By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following 
purposes :  — For  constructing  and  furnishing  two  houses  for  at- 
tendants, a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  for  an 
addition  to  the  electric  lighting  plant,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 


[Resolves  of  1903,  Chapter  82.] 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  for  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  are  hereby  authorized  to  expend,  out  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Feeble-Minded  Fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  superintendent's 
house,  this  sum  to  be  in  addition  to  any  amount  heretofore  author- 
ized for  the  same  purpose.     [Approved  May  20,  1901/.. 


[Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175.] 

Section  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended 
receipts,  shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state 
hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dip- 
somaniacs and  inebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics, 
the  Massachusetts  state  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded.     All  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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above  institutions  shall  be  approved  by  the  trustees  and  filed  with 
the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  Full  copies  of  the  pay 
rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  institution,  but  the  originals 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  as  vouchers. 

SECTION  2.  All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and 
other  institutions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  often  as  once  in  each  month.  The  receipts  from  each 
institution  shall  be  placed  to  its  credit,  and  shall  be  used  for  its 
maintenance  during  the  following  year. 

Section  3.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall 
not  affect  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institutions  under  the 
provisions  of  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the 
Revised  Laws,  section  three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Eevised 
Laws,  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right 
to  regulate  or  control  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them 
under  the  provisions  of  said  acts. 

SECTION  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter 
eighty-seven  of  the  Eevised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

TION  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  [Approved  March 
U,  1905. 

[Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  444.] 

SECTION  2.     From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made 

:  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety-one  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
following  purposes:  For  constructing  one-story  buildings,  of  wood, 
for  fifty  patients,  at  the  Templeton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
fourteen  thousand  dollars;  and  for  the  construction  at  Waltliam  of 
dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  two  hundred 
••    .  mi  not  exceeding  seventy-seven  thousand  dollar-. 


[B  I     5,  Chafi  ii;  85.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  <>nt  of  the  trea 

e  I    immonwealth  a  sum  qo1         eding  twenty-two  thousand 

do!  M  School  for  t  >le- 

minded,  under  the  direction  of  the  i r  thereof,  for  the  follow- 

i!  :   ["or  the  i  tction  of  an  additional  Btcry  for  the 

aiding,  with  fireproof  drying  room,  and  for  ft 
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the  west  building  and  for  altering  and  repairing  the  administration 
building,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars;  for  furnish- 
ing the  wooden  buildings  at  Templeton  for  fifty  patients,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars;  for  furnishing  the  dormitories 
at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars;  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  barn,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand 
dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars;  for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars;  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
silo,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars.  [Approved  May 
18,  1905. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Per-  pplying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 

return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
add'   ss     Q  application  to  the  superintendent. 

andidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.     The 
best  age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children. 
or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  Xone 
such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subje 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  diffi- 
culties in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance, or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be 
required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine,  Vermont  and  Uhode  Island  may  secure  gratuitous  ad- 
mission by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 
hildren  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
clothing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed 
by  the  ed.     Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must 

be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such 
form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily  torn.    Only  common  mending 
will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.     All  the  articles 
clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the  owner.    Suffi- 
cient surety  will  be  required   for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and 
oval  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 
<uld  be  furnished   with   two    full    -nils   of  strong  outer 
clothing,  two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  draw. 
fon:  .  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  Bhirts, 

two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  p  .Hid  one  pair 

rla  Bhould  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dr  "ed 

ilored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  apron-,  two 
wbi-  .  tw.»  tmdi  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  nnder- 

rts,  three  nightdn  our  pairs  of  Btockings,  six  handkerchi 

rong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one 
Bhaw]  or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens, 
addra  -  of  the  Bcho         W  wi  rley. 
rticular8,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  t<>  the  super- 

waltki:    B.    PERN  \l.h.    M.!>. 
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KULES   AND   EEGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  he  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institu- 
tion, one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall 
examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He 
shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to 
the  institution;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer 
without  his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character; 
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and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof: 
provided,  however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses 
of  board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve   the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

Xo  officer.  -int  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 

tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matrox.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent,  -hall  have  charge  of  the  hou- 

shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
ment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  -hall  report  the  Bame  to  the  superintendent. 

Vl8  '  3  may  visit   ill"  institution   under  such    regU- 

the  tru-  -id   superintendent   shall   establish. 

-  The  w^^.  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 

in   the   institution. 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts   School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at 
Waltham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Divi- 
sion of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from 
the  Waverley  stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central 
divisions.  The  railroad  fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is 
fifteen  cents  each  way.     The  distance  from  Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley, 
every  fifteen  minutes;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waver- 
ley station  for  Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the 
school  grounds.  A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley 
station;  fare,  twenty-five  cents.  Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  but  there  is  no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should 
be  sent  to  Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley. 
Packages  for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at 
Waverley.  Always  put  the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the 
package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday 
or  Saturday  afternoon.     No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  eor  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  farm  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded is  located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
Templeton  station  of  the  Ware  River  division  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half 
mile  of  the  colony.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is 
seventy-one  miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.71  each  way.  A 
public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  address 
is  Baldwinville.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville. 
Packages  for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at 
Baldwinville,  and  the  child's  name  should  always  be  put  on  the 
outside  of  the  package. 
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Comntontocallh  ai  IHassatjrasttis. 


TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waverley,  Dec.  1,  1906. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and 

the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report 
for  the  fourteen  months  ending  ^ov.  30,  1906.  The  addition 
of  two  months  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  re- 
quiring all  State  institutions  to  end  their  fiscal  year  on  the  last 
day  of  Xovember  of  each  year. 

We  have  now  1,147  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,067 
are  at  Waverley  and  180  at  Templeton.  For  the  details  of  the 
different  classes,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths  we  refer 
you  to  the  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

The  Legislature  of  1906  granted  the  requests  made  by  the 
trustees  in  the  last  annual  report,  as  follows:  — 

I  constructing  and  furnishing  two  brick  buildings  for 
nurses,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $30,000;  for  constructing  and  fur- 

hing  two  buildings  for  patients,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $30,- 
I;  and  for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  wooden  hoi 
male  employees,  a  Bum  not  exceeding  $5,000.     For  building 
an  addition  to  the  farmhouse  dining-room,  a  Bum  no1  exceeding 

,000;  for  the  purchase  of  laundry  machinery,  a  Bum  no1 

(1,800;  and  for  constructing  barns,  hay  sheds  and  Bilos 
at  Templeton  Colony,  a  Bum  not  &6,200. 

Ground  is  broken  and  work  is  begun  on  the  two  new  homes 
\'>v  ::,:•->-  ami  the  two  buildings  for  male  employe 
authorized,   and   some  of  the   work   a1    Templeton    lb   Hearing 
completion. 
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The  mangle  has  been  installed  for  some  time,  and  is  giving 
great  satisfaction. 

This  year  has  witnessed  the  partial  settlement  at  least  of  a 
problem  which  has  been  ever  present  since  the  school  was 
founded. 

A  glance  back  over  the  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  will  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  faster  than  enlargements  of  its  capacity 
could  be  made  came  ever-increasing  demands  for  admission; 
at  first  from  all  New  England,  later,  as  other  States  established 
their  own  institutions,  from  Massachusetts  alone,  but  always 
for  more  than  our  accommodations  could  care  for.  Last  year 
this  Board  decided  that  the  limit  capacity  of  one  institution 
has  been  reached,  and  they  recommended  that  the  Common- 
wealth provide  another  school  on  lines  similar  to  our  own,  to 
be  located  in  a  different  part  of  the  State.  The  Legislature  of 
1906  lent  ready  ears  to  the  suggestion,  with  the  result  that 
chapter  506  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  establishing  a  second  school 
for  the  feeble-minded,  was  enacted.  As  soon  as  this  new  Board 
can  be  formed  and  supply  itself  with  a  plant,  one  heavy  burden 
will  have  been  lifted  from  our  shoulders.  We  cannot  dismiss 
this  subject  without  commenting  on  the  quick  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  shown  by  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  this  urgent 
need  was  pointed  out  to  it. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  marked  one  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  in  that  many  changes,  in  the  line  of  the  further  perfec- 
tion of  our  plant,  have  been  completed ;  as,  for  example,  the 
enlargement  and  development  of  the  laundry,  the  new  out-of- 
doors  ward  to  the  hospital,  and  the  final  completion  and  occu- 
pation of  the  superintendent's  house.  Two  new  dormitories, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  are  completed  and  nearly  ready 
for  occupancy. 

From  time  to  time,  as  special  needs  become  apparent,  we 
shall  need  further  additions,  —  to  our  training  rooms,  to  our 
class  rooms,  to  our  manual  training  building  and  to  our  hos- 
pital, —  appropriations  for  some  of  which  we  ask  for  this  year. 

Different  conditions  and  changed  requirements  in  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  may  require  still  more  outlay  in  the  future. 
The  cellars  of  all  our  buildings  of  recent  years  have  been  dug 
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by  tiie  boys,  but  we  regret  to  Bay  that  this  year  the  big  1- 
Buitable  to  do  Buch  work  eannot  be  spared  from  Templeton. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
before  referred  to,  leaves  us  free  to  develop  our  school  within 
the  limitation  of  numbers  we  have  established.  The  colony  at 
Templeton  takes  the  older  boy-,  and,  with  the  expansion  already 
planned  for  there,  will  leave  room  at  Waverley  for  young  chil- 
dren of  school  age  to  be  admitted.  Many  of  these,  after  a  few 
pa  of  persona]  oversight,  will  be  found  fitted  to  return  to 
their  parents,  —  indeed,  this  has  been  the  case  already:  others 
will  later  find  their  way  to  the  colony,  as  to  a  long-term  gradu- 
ate school,  where,  in  close  contact  with  nature,  they  will  lead 
happy  and  useful  lives. 

The   colony   is   the  crowning  success   of  our  efforts   for   the 
amelioration  of  the  feeble-minded   boys.      Their  time   is  fully 
ipied  from  the  hour  when  they  get  up  in  the  morning  until 
they  seek  their  beds  at  night.     The  day  is  filled  with  occupa- 
tions  which   absorb   their   interest  and    exercise   their   muscles. 
They  help  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed  in  the  spring, 
help  in  the  cultivating  and  weeding  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
fall  they  see  the  glorious  result  of  the  harvest  stock  the  barns, 
go  in  enormous  wagon  loads  to  the  railroad  for  shipment  to 
the  home  family  at  Waverley.     The  corn,  the  beans,  the  beets, 
the  onions,  the  potatoes,  are  all  finished  products  of  their  labor, 
and  they  are  proud  of  them.     The  changing  seasons  bring  dif- 
JUpationS,  all  of  interest  and  all  health-giving.      A-  we 
have  -aid  many  times  before,  sickness  here  is  almost  unknown. 
1  this    picture   with    that   of   the   inmate   of   the   conven- 

tional institution,  who,  although  usually  occupied  in  some  way, 
its  in-doorSj  with  only  the  stated  opportunities  for  out-door 
i 

Our  Large  girls  are  well  and  happily  employed  in  the  Laundry 

and  tli'-  Bewing  rooms.     Three  of  them  have  boon  -out  out  this 

r,  practically  discharged,  into  the  families  of  persons  who 

responsible  for  their  safety  and  welfare.     We  are  encour 

such  <li-p<>-it ion  of  girls  who  can  bo  Bafely  entrusted  to 

others,  on   account   of  our  strong  aversion   to  keeping  women 

trained  by  a  life  sentence,  ai  il  were.     We  hope  this  is  the 
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beginning  of  a  practice  which  will  result  in  sending  out  many 
of  our  girls.  The  effect  of  it  is  shown  already  in  its  influence 
upon  the  contentment  of  other  inmates. 

We  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $24,000  to 
more  than  double  the  present  capacity  of  our  manual  training 
building;  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  make  much  needed 
additions  to  our  hospital  group;  for  an  appropriation  of  $4,000 
to  make  needed  additions  to  the  laundry ;  and  for  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  equip  the  group  of  farmhouse  buildings  with 
electric  lights. 

Plans  have,  also  been  made  for  the  two  houses  for  male  em- 
ployees authorized  by  the  last  Legislature.  The  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  was  $5,000,  and  the  lowest  bid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings  amounted  to  a  little  over  $8,000.  An 
additional  appropriation  of  $3,000  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
construct  these  buildings,  which  we  also  ask  for. 

We  feel  compelled  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  our  estate  at  Waltham  has  been  subjected  to 
the  ravages  of  the  gypsy  moth.  Our  superintendent  instituted 
an  active  campaign  against  them,  enlisting  the  services  of  the 
children  as  far  as  practicable,  and  offering  rewards  for  the 
greatest  number  collected.  The  expense,  however,  was  serious, 
and  was  paid  for  as  emergency  work.  The  coming  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  agent  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  Commission, 
the  work  will  cost  us  $5,000.  The  need  is  a  serious  one,  as 
without  thorough,  systematic  work  we  should  probably  lose 
most  of  our  trees  this  next  year.  We  ask  for  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  trustees  are  gratified  to  call  attention  to  the  public  ex- 
pression, by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
wide-spread  appreciation  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  our  talented  superintendent.  In  addition  to  rare  natural 
talents  for  this  service,  he  has  devoted  a  life  of  study  and  hard 
work  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  ever  confronting  this  insti- 
tution. Of  how  well  he  has  succeeded,  this  splendid  plant, 
and  the  happy,  busy  faces  that  fill  it,  are  the  best  evidence.  We 
republish  again  this  year  the  admirable  extract  from  his  1896 
report,  to  which  we  are  never  tired  of  referring. 
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We  cannot  close  our  report  without  alluding  to  the  life  that 
has  closed  since  the  beginning  of  our  year. 

John  S.  Damrell  died  on  the  third  day  of  November,  1905, 

after  more  than  thirty  year-  of  continuous  service  on  this  Board. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  served  with  Dr. 
Howe,  the  founder  of  the  school.  He  was  a  gent  Ionian  of  the 
old  school,  kind-hearted  and  true,  most  tender  with  the  children 
and  sympathetic  in  their  troubles,  a  good  representative  of  the 
philanthropic  side  of  our  association,  lie  knew  many  of  the 
children  by  name,  and  their  history.  He  was  a  strong  friend  of 
tin-  Board  before  the  Legislature,  for  the  members  all  know 
him  by  reputation,  if  they  did  not  know  him  personally. 

Wo  have  missed  him  at  our  meetings,  and  wo  shall  continue 
to  mi--  him  as  the  years  go  on. 

CHAELES  FKAXCIS  ADAMS,  2d. 
FKAXCIS  J.  BARXES. 
FEAXCIS  BAETLETT. 
LUANN  L.  BEACKETT. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 
CHAELES  S.  HAMLIX. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 
CHAELES  E.  WAEB. 
JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 
FEAXK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
CHAELES  F.  WYMAN. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation,  held  Oct.  L0,  1906,  the  presi- 
dent, i  •  other  tiling,  said  :  — 

I  will  add  thi  -  advisable,  thai  henceforth  we  hold  <>ur 

annual  meeting  on  tl  ad  Thursday  of  December,  instead  of  tin1 

l      red  Octob  •-.  as  al   present.     This  will  cut   us  off 

from  holding  our  annua]  meeting  on  an  October  day,  general] 

itiful  here  ;it  Waverley,  and  necessitate  our  com  in  ther  in 

inter  month,  when  the  weather  is  likely  to  !><■  unfavorable.     Bui 

other  course  n»  be  followed,  and  we  shall  ask  tin- 

this  meeting  i"  amend  our  by-laws  so  that  the  annual 

'oil'  ma}    he  held   in  early  wiuo  r,   instead  of  in   the  autumn. 
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But  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  corporation  in  the  school,  or  to 
increase  their  interest,  the  trustees  will  at  this  meeting  ask  authority 
to  call  each  year  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation,  to  be  held  in 
June  or  July,  either  at  the  school  in  Waverley  or  at  the  colony  at 
Templeton,  to  be  known  as  "  Corporation  Visiting  Da}'/'  the  ex- 
penses therefor  to  be  provided  from  the  private  income  of  the  cor- 
poration. Under  such  a  vote,  we  next  year  should  spend  the  first 
Visitors'  Day  at  Templeton.  We  are  particularly  desirous  that 
members  of  the  corporation  shall  see  for  themselves  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  the  colony. 

The  by-laws  were  afterwards  amended,  and  a  vote  establish- 
ing "  Corporation  Visiting  Day  "  Avas  passed. 
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srPERIXTEXDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  tli<    /■'  -  ble-minded. 

1    hereby  Bubmit   the  following  annual   report  for  the  four- 
teen months  ending  Nov.  30,  1900 :  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Sept.  30,  1905,        .... 

617 

411 

1,028 

Admitted  during  the  year 

124 

98 

222 

Whole  number  present,     ...... 

741 

509 

1,250 

Discharged  during  the  year, 

52 

24 

76 

Died  during  the  year, 

12 

15 

27 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1906,        .... 

677 

470 

1,147 

Average  number  present, 

- 

- 

1,057 

School  eases  admitted, 

75 

54 

129 

Custodial  cases  admitted, 

49 

44 

93 

Private  cases  now  present,       ..... 

- 

- 

54 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries,  .... 

" 

- 

417 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  the  State,  . 

- 

- 

212 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns, 

- 

- 

409 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,     . 

- 

- 

42 

Number  at  TempletOD  colony,  ..... 

- 

- 

Applications  for  admission  during  year, 

- 

- 

the  222  admissions,    L07  were  young,   teachable  pupils; 
luded  in  this  number  are  pupils  capable  of  very  great   im 
provement.     It  bae  been  many  yean  ainoe  we  bave  received 
large  a  proportion  of  improvabL  Thirty  nine  of  the  ;i<l 
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missions  were  females  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  35  males 
over  fourteen  years  of  age;  23  of  these  adults  were  of  a  very 
improvable  type.  Thirty-three  of  the  admissions  were  of  the 
class  requiring  much  nursing  and  care,  and  not  particularly 
susceptible  to  educational  influences. 

Of  the  above  admissions,  18  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis, 
2  were  insane  and  8  were  insane  imbeciles ;  4  were  hydro- 
cephalic, 2  were  microcephalic,  8  were  of  the  Mongolian  type  of 
idiocy;  4  were  totally  blind,  2  were  deaf  and  4  were  epileptic. 
Four  pupils  were  admitted  from  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Oirls  at  Lancaster  and  6  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys. 

The  large  number  of  admissions  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  greatly  diminished  the  urgency  of  the  applications 
now  on  file.  We  have  admitted  the  most  troublesome  cases, 
and  those  requiring  the  most  care  and  causing  the  most  anxiety 
in  the  community.  The  new  applications  for  the  year  show  a 
slight  falling  off,  as  compared  with  those  for  last  year. 

Of  the  76  discharges,  47  were  taken  away  by  their  parents 
for  various  reasons ;  3  were  kept  at  home  to  attend  public 
school ;  6  !STew  England  beneficiaries  were  withdrawn  to  make 
room  for  younger  pupils;  12  went  to  work  for  wages;  5  ran 
away  and  were  not  returned ;  3  were  removed  by  overseers  of 
the  poor.  Of  those  who  were  discharged  to  work  for  wages,  3 
are  working  as  farm  hands ;  3  are  working  in  a  factory ;  and  1 
each  is  working  in  a  machine-shop,  paper-mill  and  foundry 
respectively ;  1  each  as  bootblack,  messenger  boy  and  as  steward 
on  a  steamboat. 

Of  the  total  number  of  discharges,  28  are  so  improved  as  to 
be  capable  of  practical  self-support,  if  their  work  could  be 
supervised  and  directed,  either  at  home  or  under  protected  em- 
ployment. Every  one  of  these  pupils  showed  decided  mental 
and  physical  improvement;  36  other  cases  were  returned  to 
their  friends  in  a  decidedly  improved  condition ;  12  of  the  cases 
discharged  were  not  improved  either  physically  or  mentally. 

The  general  health  of  our  large  family  has  been  excellent. 
It  has  frequently  happened  that  for  days  at  a  time  we  have  had 
no  cases  of  acute  illness.  The  congregation  of  a  large  number 
of  children  near  a  great  city,  with  frequent  visiting  of  friends 
who  may  carry  infection,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  each  year 
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we  shall  be  called  upon  to  'deal  with  cases  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious disease.  Early  in  the  autumn  we  had  21  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  with  1  death.  There  were  112  cases  of  measles  of  a  se- 
vere type,  with  2  deaths.  Five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  devel- 
oped in  one  house  within  three  days  of  each  other,  with  1  death ; 
no  other  cases  preceded  or  followed  this  group. 

We  have  accumulated  a  large  number  of  cases  who  have 
always  been  delicate  and  feeble,  needing  continuous  hospital 
care  and  nursing.  We  have  many  inmates  well  along  towards 
middle  age,  with  an  increasing  liability  to  illness.  We  now 
have  two  small  detached  hospital  blocks,  each  with  room  for  12 
patients.  We  now  need  another  hospital  block  to  provide  for 
25  patients. 

There  were  27  deaths  during  the  year,  —  less  than  3  per  cent, 
of  the  average  number  present.  Of  these  deaths,  8  resulted 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  6  of  thes,e  cases  were  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  when  admitted;  2  were  bedridden  from  the 
date  of  admission.  Four  deaths  resulted  from  organic  brain 
disease;  4  from  acute  lobar  pneumonia;  2  from  exhaustion  of 
chronic  idiocy;  2  from  measles;  and  1  each  from  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage, cerebral  meningitis,  acute  enterocolitis,  epilepsy,  or- 
ic  heart  disease,  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  fever. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  of  the  1,147  inmates  in 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  fourteen  months,  ending  Xov. 
30,  1906:  — 


Mules. 

Females. 

•  .Is. 

Under  5, 

4 

1 

Prom    6  to  10, 

•                         i 

92 

46 

188 

:i    10   to    16, 

.            ( 

198 

116 

808 

From  16  to  30, 

,            , 

171 

124 

298 

From  20  to  26, 

, 

109 

69 

17s 

Prom  26  to  I 

, 

69 

112 

n  so  to : 

28 

27 

19 

m  86  to  A 

11 

81 

1  rom  i"  to  i.r>, 

i 

10 

::i    [:,  tO 

i 

7 

11 

. 

• 

2 

7 

470 

1,1 
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In  these  reports  in  former  years  we  have  described  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail  the  methods  of  instruction  and  training  em- 
ployed in  this  and  other  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 
There  have  been  no  radical  changes  in  the  general  plan  of  in- 
struction. We  have  now  more  pupils  under  training  than  ever 
before.  The  admission  of  so  many  young,  improvable  children 
has  taxed  fully  the  capacity  of  our  classes  and  class  rooms. 

The  pupils  in  our  regular  classes  continue  to  show  as  much 
improvement  as  in  years  past.  We  have  greatly  enlarged  and 
extended  the  scope  of  our  classes  for  manual  instruction.  In 
the  sloyd  classes,  under  Miss  Johnson,  the  more  advanced  boys 
learn  to  use  wood-working  tools  with  a  good  deal  of  precision. 
The  models  made  by  these  pupils  compare  favorably  with  the 
work  of  normal  boys  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  four  class  rooms  in  the  manual  training  building,  Mr. 
Ray,  with  four  assistants,  conducts  the  classes  in  painting,  shoe 
repairing,  furniture  repairing,  printing,  cane  seating  of  chairs, 
brush  making,  etc.  The  articles  made  or  repaired  by  the  boys 
are  used  in  every  department  of  the  school.  These  boys  show 
the  greatest  pride  in  exhibiting  the  results  of  their  handiwork. 
The  direct  educational  value  of  the  work  done  here  is  very 
apparent.  Mr.  Ray  also  directs  the  elementary  classes  in 
manual  training,  where  boys  are  taught  the  use  of  common 
tools,  how  to  drive  nails,  how  to  use  a  screwdriver  or  gimlet,  to 
use  a  saw  carefully  and  accurately,  to  use  a  pocket  knife  with 
a  definite  purpose,  etc. 

For  the  girls,  the  domestic  training  classes  of  Miss  Ross,  in 
the  well-equipped  class  room,  have  more  than  realized  our  ex- 
pectations. These  pupils  have  acquired  a  hitherto  unknown 
degree  of  efficiency  in  plain  cooking,  waiting  on  table,  laundry 
work  and  housekeeping  generally. 

Every  girl  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  receives  regular  in- 
struction in  plain  sewing,  darning,  mending,  the  use  of  sewing 
machine,  etc.  For  the  girls  we  have  also  added  a  special  depart- 
ment for  instruction  in  knitting,  weaving  of  rugs,  braiding  of 
rugs,  and  other  hand  work  of  this  kind.  The  pupils  in  this 
department  for  manual  work  are  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
van  Campen,  who  has  been  especially  trained  and  has  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  this  work.     In  these  manual  classes  we 
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expect  to  do  for  the  girls  what  we  have  long  done  for  the  boys 
with  sloyd  and  manual  training. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  young  pupils  has  already 
caused  our  new  manual  training  building  to  be  entirely  inade- 
quate for  our  needs.  This  building  should  be  enlarged  to  at 
least  three  times  its  present  size,  in  order  to  accommodate 
classes  now  formed. 

The  fondness  of  feeble-minded  children  for  music  and  the 
ability  which  they  show  in  simple  musical  performance  has 
long  been  proverbial.  Each  schoolroom  or  sitting  room  has  a 
piano  or  organ,  and  vocal  or  instrumental  music  is  the  chief 
factor  in  the  many  entertainments.  Singing  is  the  one  great 
relaxation  and  recreation  of  the  children.  Musical  instruction 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  educational  factor  in 
this  work.  Hitherto  this  work  has  been  done  in  the  regular 
school  classes,  but  Miss  Boynton,  the  music  teacher,  now  devotes 
her  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

The  following  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  at 
Waltham  during  the  year:  — 

A   one-story  hospital  camp  has  been  added  to  the  hospital 
group  of  buildings.     This  camp  is  20  by  35  feet  in  size,  with 
ito-screen  walls,  and  drop  curtains  at  the  sides  for  pro- 
tection from  rain  or  wind.     It  provides  admirably  for  the  "  out- 
door  "  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.    It  has  been 

mpied  continuously  during  the  summer  months,  with  great 
benefit  and  comfort  for  the  patients. 

A    vreranda,   about   35  by  60  feet,   protected  by  an  awnii 
has  beeD  built  on  the  sheltered  Bide  of  the  West  Building,  with  a 

»r  Leading  directly  from  the  day  room,  making  a  clean,  com 
fortable  place  for  the  out-door  life  of  the  many  helpless  children 

in  thai  building.      In  that,  building  we  have  :)1  children  who  arc 

unable  to  walk,  and  lM)  children  who  can  move  about  only  with 
difficulty.     Iii  tine  weather  these  children  spend  nearly  all 

<>}"  the  day  on  thifl  ver;md;i. 

The  engine  which  \>>v  -«.  many  year-  furnished  the  power  for 
the  laundry  became  worn  out,  and  our  laundry  machinery    i- 

M-r;itcd  by  electric  motON  in-failed  during  th< 

In  the  bi  I l<d  ;m  electrically  operated  dough 

mixer,  which  quickly  kneads  four  barrelfule  of  flour  at  a  time. 
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The  sewing  machines  in  the  sewing  room  are  now  run  by 
electric  power,  greatly  relieving  the  girls  who  do  the  sewing. 

The  wooden  floor  beams  and  girders  under  the  laundry  floor 
have  been  replaced  by  steel  beams.  This  floor  is  directly  over 
the  boiler  room,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  boiler  room  has  been 
covered  with  wire  lathing  and  plaster,  making  our  power  plant 
practically  fireproof. 

At  the  West  Building  the  kitchen  has  been  enlarged  by  a  one- 
story  addition,  20  feet  square,  with  two  outside  walls  formed 
entirely  of  windows,  affording  very  free  ventilation  and  an 
abundance  of  light. 

A  large  poultry  yard  has  been  erected  near  one  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  female  patients.  These  girls  will  have  the  entire 
charge  of  the  poultry  in  these  yards.  We  have  also  a  small- 
fruit  garden  near  the  same  building,  and  this  is  also  to  be  culti- 
vated and  cared  for  by  the  female  patients. 

The  main  kitchen  of  the  Administration  Building  is  in  process 
of  reconstruction,  and  when  completed  will  be  very  convenient 
and  of  ample  size.  In  this  kitchen  we  have  installed  a  fine  new 
equipment  of  steam-cooking  apparatus. 

The  new  fireproof  dry  room  and  the  new  steam  mangle  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  work  in  the  laundry. 

The  current  expenses  for  the  fourteen  months  were  $234,- 
746.06,  or  $3.65  per  week  per  capita. 

The  new  dormitories  for  male  and  female  patients  respectively 
are  ready  for  occupancy.  The  furnishings  have  been  received, 
and  both  buildings  will  soon  be  occupied.  Pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  four  new  buildings  for  employees,  the  second 
story  of  the  dormitory  for  boys  will  be  devoted  to  the  accommo- 
dation .of  employees.  Comfortable  temporary  cubicle  rooms 
have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  provide  rooms  for  the  extra  employees  required  by  the 
new  eight-hour  law. 

Under  the  appropriation  granted  the  present  year,  plans 
have  been  completed  for  the  two  nurses'  homes,  and  the  work 
has  been  begun  on  the  foundations.  These  buildings  should  be 
roofed  in  before  the  cold  weather,  and  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  summer. 

Plans  have  also  been  made  for  the  two  houses  for  male  em- 
ployees, authorized  by  the  last  Legislature.     The  appropriation 
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for  this  purpose  was  $5,000,  and  the  lowest  bid  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings  amounted  to  a  little  over  $8,000. 
An  additional  appropriation  of  $3,000  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  construct  these  buildings. 

The    dining-room    addition    at    the    farmhouse    and   the    two 
buildings  for  the  care  of  special  cases  will  not  be  constructed 
'  until  next  season. 

The  estate  at  Waltham  is  in  the  midst  of  an  area  now  thickly 
infested  by  the  brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths.  During  the  period 
about  $4,000  has  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  combat  these 
pests.  Our  trees  are  now  very  seriously  affected.  Of  the  149 
acres  in  the  estate,  more  than  100  are  heavily  wooded. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  briefly  the  story  of  another  happy 
and  prosperous  year  at  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton.  The 
"  Brook  House,"  the  fourth  group  of  farm  buildings,  was  opened 
early  in  January,  with  the  transfer  of  a  group  of  boys  from 
the  school  at  Waltham.  These  bovs  at  once  became  contented 
and  happy,  and  not  one  of  them  is  willing  to  return  to  the  school. 
They  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  grading  about  the 
buildings,  the  clearing  up  of  the  old  farm  land  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  crops.  Already,  as  in  previous  transfers,  every 
boy  shows  marked  mental,  physical  and  social  improvement. 
as  a  result  of  the  almost  ideal  conditions  and  environment. 

At  the  four  farm  groups  at  the  colony,  with  180  inmates, 
there  have  been  only  3  cases  of  acute  illness  and  no  deaths  for 
the  past  year. 

work  of  developing  the  material  resources  of  the  estate 
at  Templeton  is  progressing  steadily.     This  year  over  17  & 
of  rough  land  h  D  made  ready  for  cultivation. 

The  old  barn  at  the  "Farm  House"  colony  has  been  con- 
verted i:.  M-nt  and  commodious  storehouse  for  the 
propei          i^e  and  packing  of  crops,  preparatory  to  shipment 

Walth,  >f  grain  in  bulk,  etc.    The  basement 

building  has  been   made  into  a   frosl  proof  vegetable 

The  need  for  extensive  provision  of 
thi  has  been  emphasized  by  the  results  of  our  farming 

operations  tl  r.     Anion-  other  things,  ive  have  raised  over 

r00  bn  beU  <  I  l   ton  quash,  60<  I        hels  of 

900  b  of  turnips,  200  bushels  <•!'  oni 
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barrels  of  apples.  We  have  shipped  11  full  carloads  of  farm 
produce  to  the  school  at  Waltham,  all  to  be  used  as  food. 

This  year  there  was  a  magnificent  crop  of  46  acres  of  ensilage 
corn.  Four  silos  have  been  filled,  and  there  is  a  large  stock  of 
dry  fodder  in  addition. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  the  present  year,  two  new  silos 
have  been  erected  and  are  in  use.  Two  new  barns  and  hay 
sheds  are  under  construction,  and  will  be  completed  before 
winter. 

We  are  gradually  developing  a  fine  herd  of  milch  cows  at 
the  colony.  At  the  school  at  Waltham  last  year  30,452  cans  of 
milk,  at  a  cost  of  $12,447,  were  purchased.  Within  a  few 
years  we  expect  to  produce  this  milk  at  the  farm  colony,  to  be 
shipped  to  the  school  at  Waltham. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  colony  the  only  fuel  that  has  been 
used  there  has  been  wood  grown  on  the  estate.  The  wood  used 
has  been  practically  waste  wood,  —  crippled  or  disabled  trees, 
or  trees  that  had  reached  their  maturity  and  would  soon  decay, 
if  not  cut.  We  have  found  that  pine  stumps,  of  which  there 
are  thousands  on  the  estate,  make  admirable  fuel  for  the  large 
stoves  in  the  dormitories  and  day  rooms.  The  removal  of  the 
wood  described  leaves  the  forests  in  better  condition.  Indeed, 
there  is  probably  more  wood  on  the  place  to-day  than  when  it 
was  first  occupied  by  the  school.  The  normal  growth  is  greater 
than  the  present  consumption. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  colony  —  the  visible,  substan- 
tial result  of  the  boys'  happy  industry  —  is  a  powerful  if  not 
indispensable  factor  in  producing  the  content  and  tranquillity 
and  self-respect  which  has  so  uniformly  been  shown  by  prop- 
erly selected  boys  transferred  to  the  colony.  They  are  proud 
of  their  work. 

I  cannot  adequately  express  my  gratitude  to  the  trustees  for 
the  advice  and  support  which  they  have  so  freely  given  me  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superinten  dent. 
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TREASURER'S    REPORT. 


$2,305  20 
198  39 

4,000  00 


Massachusetts    School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  in  account  with 
Richard  C.   Humphreys,  Treasurer,  Oct.  1,  1905,  to 

Dec.   1,  19U6. 

Payments  during  Year. 
New  buildings  and  improvements:  — 

West   building    (Resolves    1905,   chapter 
85) 

Templeton  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414), 

Addition  to  laundry  (Resolves  1905,  chap- 
ter 85),     

Barn,  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 
85) 

Coal  pockets  (Resolves  1903,  chapter  72) 

Superintendent's  house  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414) 

Furnishings,   fourth    colony,    Templeton 
(Resolves  19<>5,  chapter  85),  . 

Ice    house,   Templeton    (Resolves    1905, 
chapter  85), 

Repairs,  administration  building  (Resolves 

1905,  chapter  85),    .... 

Templeton    barns,    etc.   (Resolves    1906. 
chapter  M4),  .... 

Fifth  colony, Templeton  (Acts  1905,  chap 
ter  m) 

Templeton  (Resolves  1900,  chapter  36), 

Furnishings,  superintendent's  house  (Acts 
chapter  82) 

Mangle  for  laundry  (Resolves  1906,  chap- 
ter 84),    

lectric  plant  (Acts   1904,  chapter 

Shed,  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 

) 

Dormitories  (Acts  1902,  chapter  184), 
Famishing   boj  s1  and  girls1  homes 

Am  ■•'u'  earri*  d  I  yrward%   .... 


1,689 

09 

775 

07 

202 

39 

164 

75 

400 

00 

923 

77 

2,277 

70 

27 

00 

5,753  04 

1,000 

00 

1,800  00 

12S 

83 

800 

164 

57 

88 
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Amount  brought  forward,  ....  $27,687  33 

New  buildings  and  improvements —  Concluded. 
Boys'  and  girls'  homes  (Acts  1905,  chap- 
ter 444),  60,047  16 

Men's  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500),     .  75  42 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500),  .  517  87 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


State  of  Massachusetts,  expenses  to  superintendent, 
Printing  annual  report,     ..... 
Collections  at  school  sent  to  State  Treasurer, 
Board  of  inmates  paid  from  income, 
Loan  to  superintendent  for  working  capital,    . 
Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1906,  .... 


Receipts  during  Year. 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1905, 

Income  from  funds, 

New  buildings  and  improvements  from  State  :  — 

West    building    (Resolves    1905,   chapter 

85), $2,305  20 

Templeton  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414),        .  198  39 

Addition  to  laundry  (Resolves  1905,  chap- 
ter 85),     4,000  00 

Barn,  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 
85),  .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1,689  09 

Coal  pockets  (Resolves  1903,  chapter  72),  775  07 

Superintendent's  house  (Acts  1903,  chap- 
ter 414),  202  39 

Furnishings,    fourth    colony,    Templeton 

(Resolves  1905,  chapter  85),  .         .         .  164  75 

Ice    house,    Templeton    (Resolves    1905, 
chapter  85), 400  00 

Repairs,  administration  building  (Resolves 

1905,  chapter  85), 923  77 

Templeton     barns,   etc.    (Resolves    1906, 

chapter  84), 2,277  70 

Templeton  (Resolves  1900,  chapter  36),   .  5,753  04 

Fifth  colony,  Templeton  (Acts  1905,  chap- 
ter 444),  27  00 

Furnishing   superintendent's  house  (Acts 

1904,  chapter  82), 1,000  00 

Mangle  for  laundry  (Resolves  1906,  chap- 
ter 84),     .         . 1,800  00 

New   electric   plant    (Acts  1904,   chapter 
323), 122  83 


*,327  78 

234,361  19 

35  75 

74,614  83 

2,202  85 

2,000  00 

8,453  20 

$409,995  60 


$8,825  91 
2,865  89 


11,639  23       $11,691  80 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

New  buildings  and  improvements  from  State 
—  Concluded. 

Shed,  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 

85), 

Dormitories  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434), 
Furnishing    boys1   and  girls1  homes   (Re 

solves  1905,  chapter  86), 
Boys'  and  girls'  homes  (Acts  1905,  chap 

ter  444), 

Men's  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500), 
Nurses1  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500), 

State  of  Massachusetts,  for  expenses, 
Collections  at  school :  — 

Public  board, 

Private  board,     . 

Farm  products,   . 

Clothing,     .... 

Miscellaneous,     . 

Miscellaneous  (salaries  not  called  for), 

Legacy  from  estate  of  Joseph  II.  Center, 


$21,639  23       sll,691  80 


300  00 
164  57 

5,583  53 


60,047  16 

75  42 

517  87 

88,327  78 
234,361  19 

•       •       • 

|56,444  42 

16,243  50 

123  46 

770  17 

927  59 

105  69 

74,614  83 
1,000  00 

. 

$409,995  60 

RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer 


Invested  Funds,  Dec.  2,  1906. 

2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine, 
9  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell, 
l  bond  town  of  Belmont, 

5  bonds  city  of  W'.iltlmm, 

6  bonds  Illinois  ( lentral,  • 

•  n«ls  city  of  Xewton,  . 

1  bond  town  of  Stougbton, 
ends  Sashu  i  Streel  Railway, 

Ohio, 

et  Trust  ( lompany, 

■  -    I    i mountain  Trust,    . 

Note  and  m<  I     -  Judkins,  South  Boston, 

Amount  in  bands  of  superintendent  as  working  capital, 

-it  and  Trust  ( lompany, 


Par  Value. 

|2,000  00 

3,000  00 

10  00 

5,000  00 

00  00 

3,ooo  00 

1  OKI  00 

o  00 
I  00 

13,74 

o  00 
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Boston,  Jan.  19,  1907. 

Board  of  Trustees,  Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-minded,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
books  of  the  treasurer  of  your  Board  from  Oct.  2,  1905,  to  Nov.  30,  1906,  and  find  the 
books  to  be  properly  balanced ;  the  balance  cash  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1906,  $8,453.20, 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  your  institution  in  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 
Company. 

I  also  find  proper  vouchers  for  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  which  have  been 
verified  as  far  as  possible  with  the  books  of  the  superintendent. 

I  have  personally  examined  and  checked  over  the  invested  funds,  and  find  the 
same  to  be  correct  and  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  at  the  present  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  E.  Orcutt,  Auditor. 


Appropriations  for  Buildings  and  Improvements. 


Total.       I  Expended. 


Balance. 


Templeton  buildings  (Resolves  1900,  chapter  36), 

Administration  building  (Resolves  1901,  chapter  81), 

Men's  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500),   . 

Waltham  land  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434), 

Dormitories  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434),     . 

Templeton  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414), 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500), 

Addition  to  bakery  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414) 

Furnishing  boys'  and  girls'  homes  (Resolves  1905 

chapter  85) . 
Manual  training  school  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414), 

Furnishing  superintendent's  house  (Acts  1904,  chap 

ter  82). 
Laundry  machinery  (Resolves  1906,  chapter  84), 

Superintendent's  house  (Acts  1903,  chapter  414), 

New  electric  plant  (Acts  1904,  chapter  323), 

Boys'  and  girls'  homes  (Acts  1905,  chapter  444), 

Barn,  silo,  shed,  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 

85). 
Barns,  etc.,  Templeton  (Resolves  1906,  chapter  84), 

Fireproofing  west  building  (Resolves  1905,  chapter 

85). 
Fifth  colony,  Templeton  (Acts  1905,  chapter  444), 

Laundry  addition  (Resolves  1905,  chapter  85),    . 

Furnishing  fourth  colon}',  Templeton  (Resolves  1905, 

chapter  85) . 
Ice  house,  Templeton  (Resolves  1905,  chapter  85), 

Repairs  administration  building  (Resolves  1905,  chap- 
ter 85) , 
Two  buildings  for  patients  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500), 


$50,000  00 

25,000  00 

5,000  00 

35,000  00 

95,000  00 

12,000  00 

30,000  00 

4,000  00 

8,000  00 

16,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,800  00 

8,000  00 

15,000  00 

77,000  00 

3,600  00 

6,200  00 

2,500  00 

14,000  00 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

400  00 

1,500  00 

30,000  00 


$48,655  69 

25,000  00 

75  42 

30,842  00 

95,000  00 

12,000  00 

517  87 

4,000  00 

5,583  53 

16,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,800  00 

8,000  00 

15,000  00 

63,342  82 

3,600  00 

2,277  70 

2,500  00 

27  00 

4,000  00 

164  75 

400  00 

923  77 


$1,344  31 

4,924  58 
4,158  00 

29,482  13 
2,416  47 


13,657  18 
3,922  30 

13,973  00 
1,835  25 

576  23 

30,000  00 
$106,289  45 
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ANALYSIS    OF   CURRENT    EXPENDITURES. 

For  the  Fourteen  Months  ending  Nov.  30,  1906. 


Salaries,  wages  and  labor  :  — 
Pay  roll, 

Food :  — 

Beans, 

Bread  and  crackers, 

Butter  ($3,505.81)  and  butterine  ($1,815.70), 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,     .... 

Cheese, 

Eggs, . 

Flour, 

Fish,  . 

Fruit, . 

Meats 

Milk,  . 

Molasses,    . 

Sugar, 

Sundries, 

Tea,  coffee,  broma,  cocoa, 

Vegetables, 


$88,014  05 


$1,025  83 

355  14 
5,321  51 
1,798  12 

173  38 
1,321  79 
9,439  49 
1,550  75 
1,422  71 
11,740  43 
12,648  02 

528  58 
3,073  21 
1,160  92 

804  96 
2,979  66 


Clothing  and  clothing  material :  — 

tn/jf-i-x     c,v/ 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers,  . 

. 

$4,755 

74 

Clothing 

. 

4,463 

92 

Dry  goods  t'«>r  clothing,  and  small  wares, 

5,505 

24 

Furnishing  goods, 

. 

1,666 

81 

Hats  and  caps     • 

. 

74 

18 

Leather  and  -hoc  findings, 

. 

457 

73 

Sundries,    .... 

. 

. 

10 

16  926  72 

Furnishings :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen, 

$."... 

68 

Brushes,  broomi 

891 

1                     etc  ,    . 

. 

( 'rockery,  gll               .  cutlery, 

etc ,    . 

94 

'.■I  upholstery, 

• 

7:i 
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Amounts  brought  forward, . 

Kitchen  furnishings,  . 

Sundries, 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc., 

Heat,  light  and  power :  — 

Coal, 

Inspection  of  boilers, 

Oil,' 

Sundries, 

Repairs  and  improvements :  — 

Bricks, 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 

Doors,  sashes,  etc., 

Electrical  work  and  supplies,    . 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc., 

Lumber,     . 

Machinery,         .... 

Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll) 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc., 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 

Roofing  and  materials, 

Sundries, 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds  :  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies,  . 
Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs, 
Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 
Harness  and  repairs, 
Hay,  grain,  etc , 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),    . 
Live  stock :  — 

Cows,  .        .        .        . 

Horses, 

Miscellaneous  (other  live  stock), 
Sundries,    .... 
Tools,  farm  machines,  etc., 

Miscellaneous :  — 
Books,  periodicals,  etc., 
Chapel  services  and  entertainments, 
Freight,  expressage  and  transportation, 
Funeral  exjDenses,      .... 

Gratuities, 

Hose,  etc., 

Ice, 

Amounts  carried  forward, . 


►,882  81     |160,315  27 


3,693  79 

62 

12 

443 

99 

113,786  87 

49 

00 

499 

67 

109 

78 

$338  74 

394 

14 

514 

23 

1,471 

35 

1,645 

78 

2,661 

57 

1,168 

11 

1,613 

74 

2,544 

62 

4,155  56 

955  74 

25 

54 

$801 

29 

675 

58 

2,483 

21 

374 

13 

6,874 

14 

82  80 

66 

50 

537 

00 

657 

10 

842 

37 

2,277 

11 

$483 

42 

961 

57 

2,870  64 

71 

36 

36 

00 

213 

10 

890  80 

11,082  71 


14,445  32 


17,489  12 


15,671  23 


$5,526  89     $219,003  65 
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Amounts  brought  forward, . 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),    . 

Manual  training  supplies, 

Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra), 

Medicine  and  hospital  supplies, 

Postage, 

Printing  and  printing  supplies, 
Return  of  runaways, 
School  books  and  school  supplies,    . 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies, 
Stationery  and  office  supplies, 

Sundries, 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 

Tobacco, 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 
Water, 


Total,  . 


$5,526  89     £219,003  65 


208  70 
139  40 

412  40 

1,323  38 
392  26 

55  10 

76  70 

670  06 

2,480  59 

1,342  78 

51  70 

517  52 

9  07 

656  01 

1,879  85 

15,742  41 

•       •       • 

1234,746  06 
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EXTEACT    FEOM    SUPERINTENDENT'S 

REPORT,   1896. 


It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  145  males  and  124  females  over 
fifteen  years  of  age.  We  are  practically  making  a  home  for  these 
269  adults,  and  thereby  ignoring  the  possibilities  of  practical  train- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  scores  of  young,  teachable  cases  who  are 
besieging  us  for  admission.  If  we  could  maintain  an  age  limit, 
and  discharge  nearly  all  of  our  pupils  when  the  period  of  training 
and  education  was  past,  we  should  be  able  in  this  school  to  care 
for  all  the  young,  teachable,  feeble-minded  children  in  the  State  for 
many  years  to  come. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  expedient  to  return  to  the  community 
a  large  proportion  even  of  the  brighter  pupils  who  have  received  all 
the  instruction  the  school  has  to  offer.  Very  few  feeble-minded 
persons  can  be  developed  to  the  degree  of  usefulness  and  self-control 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn  money  regularly,  and  to  spend  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  independently  maintain  themselves  in  the  out- 
side world.  Even  those  who  have  suitable  homes,  and  friends  able 
and  willing  to  become  responsible  for  them,  by  the  death  of  these 
relatives  are  often  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  and  eventually 
drift  into  idleness  and  pauperism,  if  not  into  crime.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases  the  guardians  of  these  children  are  unwilling  to  remove 
them,  and  beg  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  can  be  made 
happy  and  kept  from  harm.  Many  of  these  cases  are  homeless  and 
friendless,  and  if  sent  away  from  the  school  could  only  be  trans- 
ferred to  almshouses,  where  they  become  depraved  and  demoralized 
by  association  with  adult  paupers  and  vagrants  of  both  sexes.  They 
cannot  be  sent  out  into  the  world  without  a  loud  protest  from  their 
friends  and  the  communities  in  which  they  are  thrown.  Even  the 
brightest  always  need  kindly  but  firm  oversight  and  direction,  rarely 
obtainable  outside  an  institution. 

The  history  of  this  and  other  similar  institutions  has  proved  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  able-bodied  inmates,  including  many  quite 
low  in  the  mental  scale,  can  be  developed  into  very  efficient  workers 
at  ordinary  rough  manual  labor.  Given  the  right  sort  of  diet, 
bodily  discipline,  training  of  personal  habits,  plenty  of  sleep,  plenty 
of  out-door  exercise  and  actual  work  from  childhood,  they  grow  up 
to  be  big,  brawny,  willing,  happy  laborers.  They  are  not  able  to 
acquire  the  delicate  skill  that  would  enable  them  to  work  in  a  watch 
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factory  or  a  printing  office,  or  in  any  other  trade  or  occupation 
quiring  minute  mechanical  skill  or  the  exercise  of  much  independent 
judgment.  As  a  class,  they  are  unskilled  laborers,  but  they  are 
capable  of  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  this  simple  work.  There- 
fore, if  the  right  sort  of  work  can  be  provided,  a  large  number  of 
these  trained  adults  of  either  sex,  under  intelligent  supervision  in 
an  institution,  are  capable  of  doing  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to 
pay  for  the  actual  cost  of  their  support.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  a 
profitable  market  for  this  unskilled  labor. 

The  experience  of  the  Epileptic  Colony  at  Bielefeld  in  Germany 
and  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics  in  New 
York  are  very  .suggestive  as  to  the  line  to  be  followed  in  making 
further  provision  for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  State.  A  very  large 
tract  of  low-priced  land,  at  least  1,000  or  1,500  acres,  might  be 
secured  in  one  of  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  State.  Xo  matter 
if  the  land  is  rough  and  rocky  and  covered  with  bushes,  stones  and 
stumps, — -the  better  opportunity  to  utilize  the  capacity  of  this  class 
for  doing  rough  work.  The  estate  should  have  a  good  water  supply, 
an  abundance  of  building  stone,  sand,  gravel,  clay  for  brickmaking, 
On  this  land  construct  a  plain,  simple  building,  to  accommo- 
date, say,  100  inmates.  To  this  building  transfer  100  of  our  able- 
bodied  adult  male  inmates. 

This  force  could  be  set  to  work  preparing  for  the  next  building. 

They  could  clear  the  ground,  do  all  the  levelling  and  grading  and 

ivate  the  basement.    They  could  build  the  roads,  dig  the  trenches 

for  water  pipes  and  sewers,  quarry  the  building  stone  and  haul  the 

stone  and  sand  required  for  the  building.     If  a  little  foresight  was 

d,  a  locality  could  be  selected  where  good  clay  for  brickmaking 
could  be  obtained.  The  wood  cut  off  the  woodland  would  furnish 
fuel  for  burning  the  brick,  all  the  work  being  done  by  the  boys. 
cleared  land  would  be  reclaimed  and  changed  from  wild  wood- 
land, worth  practically  nothing,  into  good  grazing  or  perhaps  till. 
land.    The  cost  of  construction  of  the  buildings  necessary  could  be 

Luced  to  the  1  terms  by  the  use  of  the  building  material 

aire  e  Land  or  manufactured  there,  and  by  the  utilization 

the  Labor  of  the  inmates  in  tin-  rough  work  of  construction.    At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  an  institution  is  the  Labor  of  its  inmati 
profitable  as  during  the  period  of  construction. 

Tin-  buildings  themselves  Bhould  !"•  exceedingly  plain  and  simple. 
What    intrinsic    reason    is    there    for   building   a   more   expene 
letup-  than  middle-class  people  build  for  their  own  dwelling* 

A-  soon  ■>•>-  i  nd  building  is  completed,  a  Becond  group  of 

ined  \\'  could  be  transferred  from  the  Bchool.    Other  build- 

ings could  be  added  from  year  t<>  Mar.  ;i~  Deeded.     Large  aum 

■  dd  not  be  collected  in  an;,  on,-  building.    The  differenl 
inmates  \\<>uld  live  in  relatively  small  homes,  practically 
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independent  of  each  other,  each  group  supervised  and  cared  for  by 
competent  attendants  and  officers,  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
superintendent.  One  group  of  boys  would  work  in  the  vegetable 
gardens  located  near  the  house  where  they  live.  Another  group 
would  have  the  care  of  the  barns  and  the  stock,  etc.  The  milk,  beef, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs  and  other  food  products 
ought  to  be  produced  within  this  community. 

We  know  that  the  labor  of  the  feeble-minded  is  especially  appli- 
cable and  profitable  in  this  direction.  For  instance:  at  our  barns 
we  have  18  cows,  9  horses,  30  to  50  pigs  and  75  or  more  hens.  One 
paid  employee,  assisted  only  by  some  of  the  boys,  takes  the  entire 
care  of  the  barns  and  stock.  This  year  we  had  over  20  acres  under 
the  plough,  much  of  it  used  as  a  vegetable  garden.  All  the  work 
of  preparing  the  ground,  cultivating,  hoeing,  weeding  and  harvest- 
ing, was  done  by  one  paid  employee,  with  the  help  of  the  boys. 

Aside  from  the  economic  view,  I  believe  a  permanent  home  as 
sketched  above  would  be  an  almost  ideal  arrangement  if  we  wished 
only  to  insure  to  these  people  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness 
and  comfort.  The  isolated  situation,  the  large  amount  of  land  and 
the  distance  of  the  buildings  apart,  would  make  a  large  degree  of 
freedom  possible  and  desirable,  and  do  away  with  many  of  the 
present  unavoidable  but  irksome  restraints  of  institution  life. 

Our  school  here  at  Waltham,  when  the  two  new  dormitories  are 
completed,  will  accommodate  600  inmates,  at  a  cost  for  construction 
somewhat  under  $600  per  capita.  An  institution  of  the  character 
briefly  sketched  above  could  be  gradually  established  at  an  actual 
cash  expenditure  not  over  $300  per  capita,  not  including  the  price 
of  the  land.  Given  land  enough,  the  cost  of  support  of  this  class 
need  not  exceed  $2  per  capita  per  week. 

The  plan  outlined  above,  begun  in  a  small  way,  could  be  indefi- 
nitely extended  as  needed.  The  trained  graduates  from  the  school 
could  at  once  be  given  a  field  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  trained 
abilities,  where  they  would  not  come  in  competition  with  normal 
people,  and  where  they  would  be  shielded  from  the  temptations  that 
assail  them  in  the  world  outside;  where  they  would  get  the  slight 
supervision  they  always  need,  and  where  there  would  always  be  a 
market  for  whatever  they  were  able  to  make  or  to  do ;  in  fact,  place 
them  under  the  right  conditions  for  utilizing  all  the  powers  God  has 
given  them. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AN  J )  METHODS  OF  TliAI  ST- 
ING AND  mSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental 
and  physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the 
isideration  of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large 
institution,  where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As 
we  are  now  arranged,  our  inmates  are  classiiied  as  follows:  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of  school  grade;  at  the  boys'  dormitory 
the  buys  of  the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the 
adidt  n.  d  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal 

care  and  attention;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble 
boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower 
grade;  at  the  northwest  building  and  at  the  north-northwest  build- 
ing are  the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  boddy  health,  many 
graduates  of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are 
ployed  in  the  various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution; 
at  the  farmhouse  and  at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.     Each  of  these  depart- 
ments  ha.>   a   competent   matron,   who   lives   in   the    building,   and 
devotes   her  entire   time   and   attention  to   the  supervision  of   the 
-anal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.     Thus  we  have 
divided   our   institution   into   eight   comparatively   small   families, 
.   with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same 
general  management.     This  plan  retains  all  the  beneiits  of  a  small 
itution,  aip.  b  tli"  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  our. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the 
ooms  than  ever  before.     In  trying  ire  to  cadi  child  the 

improvemenl  possible,  we  ha.  .  compelled  rrange 

and  modify  our  Bchool  work   in  Borne  respects.     In  one  way   the 
increased  num  pupils  has  simplified  the  >  e  are  nom 

able  ide  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very 

the  place  of  much  of  the  individual  teaching  nee 
bad  a  smaller  number.    There  are  distincl  advanta 
be  child  iii  placing  bim  in  a  group  <>i"  children  with  capacil 

Bimilar  i<>  bis  o* a.     lie  profits  by  the  mi  of  his 

nd   feela  the  stimulus  of  healthy   rivalr  ber 

ach  child  a  I,  bare  of  bei  time,  and  is  able  i<>  retain 

the  .  the  whole  class.    Our  school  children  are  separated 
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into  eight  well-defined  grades,  classified  much  as  are  the  children 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  regular 
progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils 
are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  IS  o  pupil  is  in  the  school- 
room more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  de- 
voted to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  out-door 
recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  ot  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only 
develop  and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being 
into  anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments 
it  originally  received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our 
pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in 
each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power 
of  attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judg- 
ment. It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by 
forcing  upon  them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge. 
Our  teaching  must  be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must 
be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think. 
We  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations 
and  busy  work  which  are  so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic 
methods  of  instruction  for  normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature.  The  school  now  has  a 
good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other  apparatus  for 
the  practical  illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  schools.  AVe  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library 
containing  nearly  five  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on 
kindergarten  and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and 
manual  training,  and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our 
school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit 
of  tools  and  benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and 
these  classes  receive  systematic,  progressive  training  throughout  the 
year.  The  pupils  have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  results  have  more  than  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The 
boy  who  begins  to  construct  things  is  at  once  compelled  to  think, 
deliberate,  reason  and  conclude.  He  becomes  familiar  with  the 
properties  of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  acquires  definite, 
accurate  control  of  his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or  expect  to 
make  skilled  artisans  of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished  work 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the 
accurate  doing  is  the  result  desired. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.     Their 
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muscular  activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward 
and  uncertain  movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as 
a  direct  result  of  increased  physical  development.  The  military 
drill  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in 
physical  training  we  have  adopted  the  Ling  or  Swedish  plan  of 
educational  gymnastics.  This  system,  as  modi  lied  for  our  use, 
means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  move- 
ments of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the 
•ructor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly 
hear  and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command. 
It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  splendid  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in 
our  formal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the 
knoi  •  gained  could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of 

making  them  happier,   more  self-reliant,   more  useful,   and  more 
like  normal  boys  and  girls  in  every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstand- 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there 
is  more  or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching 
of  experience,  and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble- 
minded child  makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent 
and  sharp  corners  of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully 
supervised;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  gar- 
io  put  on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall 
how  much  he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds; 
his  daily  duties,  conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indi- 
ed  and  prescribed,  and  finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at 
niL'ht.     This  guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  his 
inm  welfare,  hut  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits  of  life. 

B  try  to  accomplish  all   this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's 

all  he  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight 
of  and  exting  mare  no  effori  to  bring  into  each  child's 

lif.-  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiar- 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as 
atia]  p  ,\  education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual 

ived  in  the  schoolroom. 

laily  lifi  lt  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resem- 

•  the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  small  Tillage  o(  seven 

hundred   inhabitants.     As   far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the 

>f  life   in   any  other  community,   with    its  car 
duties,  privileges  and  r<  .  its  little  joys  and  pleasui 

W  to  impress  upon  each  en.-  the  reasonable  certainty  (hat 

well-doing  brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ulti- 

"  curtailin  ime  cherished  pleasure  or  privil<"_r«-.    The  lo 

of  approbation  so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prim. 
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factor  in  our  scheme  of  discipline  and  management.  No  corporal 
punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occu- 
pation and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for 
every  hour  in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every 
boy  and  girl  in  good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work 
assigned  them,  according  to  their  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this 
work  is  often  changed,  to  make  them  familiar  with  different  kinds 
of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very  simple,  and  very  likely  could  be 
much  better  performed  by  some  one  else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or 
full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere. 
Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all 
difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of 
work,  the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be 
fitted  to  lead  a  harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he 
has  grown  to  adult  life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for 
some  form  of  useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted 
them  off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and 
cultivating.  One  of  them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of 
horses  and  held  the  plough  at  the  same  time.  They  do  all  of  the 
weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large  garden.  The 
truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the  different 
buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  assist 
the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all 
their  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done. 
Two  boys,  proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys. 
The  shoes  of  our  six  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely 
by  the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery, 
blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for  the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of 
the  housework  in  the  buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls  are 
kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and 
fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the  sewing,  mending  and  darning 
for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the  children's  clothing  is  made 
in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Eelays  of  willing  helpers  keep 
our  eight  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning  until  night.  Every 
girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  clothing  in  repair. 
They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish 
floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and  women  are  of  great 
assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless  children.  The 
instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively  quite  as  marked 
with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted  child  is  at 
once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude 
shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "  my  baby  "  are  often  quite 
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touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this 
uneasy  class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given 
ould  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless 
and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate 
1  distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.     All  of  these  play- 
equipped  with   swings,   hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand- 
roquet  sets  oup  of  children  spends  part  of 
each  day  in  their  playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who 
dii                   jsists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
red  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.     These  toys  are  always 
.  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much 
The  playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as 
necessities,  if  we  wish  to  approximate  normal  mental  development. 
A  recent  writer  well  says:  "To  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must 
be  alert ;  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct 
.     Shut  out  the  play  instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth; 
select  to  draw  it  out,  and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 
boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own 
a  sled.     Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which 
fully  utilized. 
.V   least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  enter- 
tainment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  read- 
school   exhibitions,   tableaux,   minstrel  shows,   a   masquerade 
ball,  dramatic  performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.     These 
inmentf  gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually 

the  children.    The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stere- 
rly  a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern 
-lantern  pictures  vividly  illustrate  the  principal 
1  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of  human  life 

The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
Idren,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  tin1  great  world 

ial  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misde- 

d   a   child   early   to   bed    while   his 

enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

A'  :u  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included 

our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.    The 

ted  <>n  the  playground,  between  the  sections  aed 

ad  the  girl  ctively,  and  1 1  of  a  !  ard 

■led  by  a  fence  of  wrire  netting  and  subdivided  into  Bmaller 

Within   the  vari<  ...  ;,   (,,||\  B    , 

on,  rabbits,  guim  ,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens, 
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chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even 
snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  ani- 
mals are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living  texts  for 
encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special 
senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thor- 
ough manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  ; 
pomp  of  the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a 
parade  of  antiques  and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified 
procession  made  up  of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines 
and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who 
make  a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the  children  enthusi- 
astically and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns, 
torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  officers  and 
teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove, 
where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice 
cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.  In  the 
afternoon  the  entire  family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long  programme  of  athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball 
match,  tug-of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc. ; 
in  fact,  the  conventional  New  England  4th  of  July  celebration. 
The  eager  contestants  in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and 
even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in  training  for  a  long  time 
beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded  with  glittering  badges, 
which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks  ends  the 
festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gayly  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
bun  ling,  and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the 
west  building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illus- 
trations and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  morality  and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons 
in  decorum  and  behavior. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


[Acts  of  1850,  Chapter  150.] 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

riON  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their 
'dates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restric- 
tions and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth 
chapters  of  the  Revised  Statu!' 

2.     Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
l,  real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  dollars.     [Approved  April  J+,  1850. 


[Revised  Laws,  Chapter  87.] 

ON    L13.     There  shall  ho  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
Lmonwealth,  of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
•  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

\   11!.    The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 

i  be  made  upon  condition  thai  the  board  of  trustees  shall 

■■'I  of  twelve  persons,  »f  whom  shall  l>o  appointed  by 

.  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  thai  the 

•v    of    the    commonwealth, 

!•  of  the  house  and  the  two  chaplains 

irt  Bhall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  to  visit  and 

ition  as  often  as  they  Bee  fit,  to  examine  the  by-laws 

sedations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally  to 

irried  into  effed  :  and  thai  the 
ral  eonr;  for  the  time  being  shall  be,  ex  officiis, 
ution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the 
Qspecting  it. 
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Section  115.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
shall  maintain  a  school  department  for  the  instruction  and  educa- 
tion of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who 
in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  bene- 
fited by  school  instruction,  and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 

Section  116.  Persons  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall 
see  fit,  and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their 
discretion  and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  in- 
mate and  cause  him  to  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  insanity. 
They  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  not  more 
than  three  months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to  said 
corporation  for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended 
by  reason  of  such  absence,  unless,  during  such  period,  such  inmate 
becomes  a  charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Section  117.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  main- 
tain and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble- 
minded persons  from  this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated 
by  the  governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other 
state  or  province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  other  feeble-minded  persons, 
gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Section  118.  If,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  pro- 
bate finds  that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  feeble-minded,  he  may  commit  him  thereto  by  an 
order  of  commitment  -directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied 
by  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  legally 
organized  medical  college  and  who  has  practised  three  years  in 
this  commonwealth,  that  such  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  said 
institution.  The  fee  of  the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining 
the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is  required  to  go 
from  his  office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  which 
shall  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  county  in 
which  such  application  was  heard. 

Section  119.  A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commit- 
ment of  a  feeble-minded  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  feeble-minded  person 
resides,  of  such  intention;  but  if  such  feeble-minded  person  resides 
in  Boston,  such  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  institutions  registrar  or 
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to  the  chairman  of  the  insane  hospital  trustees  instead  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice  has  been 
given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and  shall  accompany  the 
order  of  commitment. 

-  OTION  120.     The  charges  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in 
custodial  department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and 

nty-five  cents  a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges 
for  those  not  having  known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall, 
r  approval  by  the  state  board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  com- 
monwealth, and  may  afterward  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and 
r  general  of  such  inmates,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  of  any 
person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place 
of  their  settlement,  if  subsequently  ascertained;  for  those  having 
known  settlements  in  this  commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons 
bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settle- 

:it,  unless  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  is  given  for 
such  support.  If  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such 
charges,  or  such  amounts  as  may  be  charged  and  due  for  the  re- 
moval of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to 
.  the  treasurer  may  recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  school 
as  provided  in  section  seventy-nine. 

-  ctiox  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  ex- 
penses for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person 
admitted  to  said  school  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  amount  thereof  with  interest  and  costs  from  the  place 
of  his  settlement,  or  from  such  person  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or 
from  any  person  bound  by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges 
and  expenses  had  been  incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such 

'e-minded  person. 

L22.     Tlic  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  pre- 
pare and  send"  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed 
eedings,  income  and  expenditures,  properly  classi- 
ear  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating 
amount  appropriated   by  the  commonwealth,   the   amount   ex- 
:  under  -aid  appropriation,  the  whole  Dumber  and  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  the  Dumber  ami  salaries  of  officers  and  em- 
d  sue),  other  information  as  the  board  may  require,  and 

!  also  one.-  in  three  month-   make  a   report    to  -aid  hoard  of  the 

Dumber  of  inmal  reived  ami  discharged,   respectively,  during 

the  preceding  three  months,  the  whole  Dumber  then  in  the  institu- 

od  the  inimher  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  common- 

ch  other  information  ;i<  the  hoard  may  require. 

The  Btate  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 

r    from    t1  ite    farm.    01    any    of    the    state 

hospitals,  to  the  Massachu  boo!  for  the  feeble-minded 
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any  inmate  whose  condition  would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer, 
upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for 
said  institution. 


[Resolves  of  1900,  Chapter  36.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for 
the  said  school  upon  land  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and 
in  providing  a  water  supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same. 
[Approved  March  28,  1900. 


[Acts  of  1902,  Chapter  434,  Section  2.] 
From  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  two  dormitories  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates, 
and  for  furnishing  the  same,  for  additions  to  the  present  electric 
lighting  and  heating  plants,  and  for  an  addition  to  the  administra- 
tion building,  so-called,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety-five  thousand 
dollars ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  use  of  said 
institution,  such  purchase  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 


[Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175.] 

Section  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended 
receipts,  shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state 
hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dip- 
somaniacs and  inebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics, 
the  Massachusetts  state  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded.  All  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
above  institutions  shall  be  approved  by  the  trustees  and  filed  with 
the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  Full  copies  of  the  pay 
rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  institution,  but  the  originals 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  as  vouchers. 

Section  2.     All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and 
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other  institutions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth as  often  as  once  in  each  month.  The  receipts  from  each 
institution  shall  be  placed  to  its  credit,  and  shall  be  used  for  its 
maintenance  during  the  following  year. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall 
not  affect  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institutions  under  the 
provisions  of  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the 
Revised  Laws,  section  three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised 
Laws,  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right 
to  regulate  or  control  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them 
under  the  provisions  of  said  acts. 

Section  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter 
eigh    --      n  of  the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

HON  5.  This  an  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  [Approved  March 
U,  19< 


[Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  444.] 
\"  2.     From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made 

:  — 


By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety-one  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
following  purposes:  For  constructing  one-story  buildings,  of  wood, 

rempleton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
■n  thousand  dollar-:  and  for  the  construction  at  Waltham  of 
rmitorii  aufficient  capacity  to  accommodate  two  hundred 

nty-seven  thousand  dollars. 


L906,  Chaptkr  K.r>.] 

,it    there   be   allowed    and    paid   out    of    the    treasury 

realth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thousand 

led  at  the  Massachusetts  School  Un-  the  Peeble- 

••  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  \'"\-  the  foliow- 

:    For   the  construction   Of   an   additional    story    for   the 

'in,  and  for  ^reproofing 
ling  an  and  repairing  tin-  administration 

in   not  lit    thousand   dollars  :   for  I'urnish- 

■n  buildiii  ipleton  i'nv  fifty  patients,  a  Bum 

■'  dollar  furnishing  the  dormitories 
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at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars ;  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  barn,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand 
dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars;  for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars;  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
silo,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars.  [Approved  May 
18,  1905. 


[Acts  of  1906,  Chapter  500.] 

Section  2.    From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made 
as  follows :  — 


By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
following  purposes :  For  constructing  and  furnishing  two  brick 
buildings  for  nurses,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars; 
for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  buildings  for  patients,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars;  and  for  constructing  and 
furnishing  two  wooden  houses  for  male  employees,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  dollars. 


[Resolves  of  1906,  Chapter  81.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended 
at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes :  For 
building  an  addition  to  the  farmhouse  dining  room,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding two  thousand  dollars;  for  the  purchase  of  laundry  ma- 
chinery, a  sum  not  exceeding  eighteen  hundred  dollars  and  for 
constructing  barns,  hay  sheds  and  silos  at  Templeton  colony,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  sixty-two  hundred  dollars.     [Approved  June  5,  1906. 
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TERMS   OF   ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and 
return  certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  he  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates   for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  a^e.     The 

age  for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children, 

or  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.     Xone 

such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subje< 

Any   suitable   person   may   be   admitted,   on   such    terms   as   the 
trustees  may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  diffi- 
culties in  each  ease.     Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance, or  sufficient  surety  therefor  given.     Private  pupils  will  be 
aired  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  in- 
ution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils 
from  Maine.  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure  gratuitous  ad- 
-ion  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 
Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong 
cb.tliing  for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed 
by  the  parents  as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must 
be  provided  with  garments  made  expressly  for  thorn,  and  of  snch 
form  and  texture  as  may  not  bo  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending 
will  bo  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of 
clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  PULL  NAME  of  the  owner.  Suffi- 
cient surety  will  bo  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children,  and 
their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

B.  aid   be  furnished  with   two   full   suits  of  strong  ou1 

undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  draw 
r  pain  .  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton   shirts, 

collars,  two  hats  or  caps,  two  pair-  of  -bees  and  one  pair  of 
mittens. 

Girlf      -mid  have  three  dn  sses  (tv  olored 

olored  flannel  Bkirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two 
wh  .  three  of  drawers,  two  under- 

waists,  three  nightdi  pain  of  stockings,  six  handkerchj 

two  collars,  two  paii  rubbei  hat, 

one  hood,  one  Bhawl  or  cloak  and  om  of  mittens. 

Tl  hool    if   W  U  BRLFS  . 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  super- 
odent, 

w  \i:n:i;  e.  PERN  \u>.  m.i>. 
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RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

.Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institu- 
tion, one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impres- 
sions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall 
examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall 
aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the 
institution;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  with- 
out his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall;  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage 
and  probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof: 
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provided,  however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
ard.  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasun 

Ee  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries   of   Massachusetts,   charging   them    with    all  ises 

of  board,  instruction,  etc..  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  n  or  proper  indulgenc 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interest  of  the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teach'  i^tants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 

direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  •■',  -istant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 

tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and 
pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

IRON.  —  The    matron,    under   the    direction    of   the    superin- 
tend* nt.  shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

orce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
thai  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 

:it. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
same  to  th  intendent. 

!'■    sons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such   r 
latioi  'lie  trustees  and  Buperintendenl  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  Bmoking  or  other 
ibited  in  the  insi  it  nt  ion. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL   FOR   THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Article  I.  —  Title. 

The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons  named  in 
"  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded," and  such  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at 
any  legal  meeting. 

Article  II.  —  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  follow- 
ing officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  namely:  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  six  trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  to  serve  until 
the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified 
in  their  stead :  provided,  however,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  offi- 
cers should  not  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  they  may  be 
elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other  meeting,  regularly  noti- 
fied for  the  purpose. 

Article  III. 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by 
sending  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Article  IV. 

The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  corporation;  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a 
president  shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 

The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  on 
the  requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members 
of  the  corporation,  notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  —  Trustees. 

The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persons  chosen  according  to 
the  second  article,  and  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  provided  in  the  re- 
solve passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  June  18,  1886. 

It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a 
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quarter.  Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a 
majority  of  the  whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meet- 
ing, to  act  upon  the  transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They 
shall  have  power  to  take  any  measures  which  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient for  encouraging  subscriptions,  donations  and  bequests  to 
the  corporation  ;  to  take  charge  of  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of 
the  school ;  to  enter  into  and  bind  the  corporation  by  such  com- 
pact* and  engagements  as  they  may  deem  advantageous;  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  government  and  that  of 
-  ••<■'.  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as  may  to  them 
appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be  altered  or 
annulled  by  the  corporation. 

all  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nomi- 
nate for  their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  ser- 
vant-, with  such  compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They 
shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  fair  record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall 
be  laid  before  the  corporation  at  every  meeting  thereof;  and  at 
every  annual  meeting  they  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the 
treasurers  accounts  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  institution, 
compri  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  received  into  and 

discharged  from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  an  in- 
ventor]  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  corporation. 

Article  VII".  —  Secretary. 

It   si i all   be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend   all 

me<  the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair 

their  doings;  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  with   a  copy 

irporation  or  of  the  trustees  respecting  the  pay- 

Dt  of  money  to  bo  made  by  him. 

i  [CLE    A' I  I  I.  —  TREASURER. 

-hail  be  tlw  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  ami   have  the 
moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
whl  -hall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trusl 

II-  ■  '■  no       aeys  hut  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  corn- 

mil  luly  authorized.     His  honks  -hall  he  open  to  the  insp 

■!  of  the  !ni>ti'<-.     lb-  Bhall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  thir- 
November  each   year,  together  with  an   inventory  of 
all  the  real  and  personal  estate  and  of  the  debts  due  to  and  from 
ration,  and  presenl  the  Bame  to  the  corporation  al   their 

H       mall    Lriv«-    sueh    bonds    for    the    faithful    dis- 

-  -hall,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

i<  1.1:    I  \.        Ai.i  i  i:  LTIO 

i Itered  a1  an v  annual  meel iu'_r  of  t he  cor- 
o-thirds  of  the  members  present . 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at 
Walt-ham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Divi- 
sion of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from 
the  Waverley  stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central 
divisions.  The  railroad  fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is 
fifteen  cents  each  way.     The  distance  from  Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley, 
every  fifteen  minutes;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waver- 
ley station  for  Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the 
school  grounds.  A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley 
station;  fare,  twenty-five  cents.  Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  but  there  is  no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be 
sent  to  Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley. 
Packages  for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at 
Waverley.  Always  put  the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the 
package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day or  Saturday  afternoon.     No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  farm  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded is  located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg -division 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
Templeton  station  of  the  Ware  River  division  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  Railroad. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half 
mile  of  the  colony.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is 
seventy-one  miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.40  each  way.  A 
public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  address 
is  Baldwinville.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville. 
Packages  for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at 
Baldwinville,  and  the  child's  name  should  always  be  put  on  the 
outside  of  the  package. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the    Feeble-minded, 
Waverley,  Dec.  1,  1907. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the 

State  Board  of  Insanity . 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1907. 

We  have  now  1,234  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,040 
arc  at  Waverley  and  11)4  at  Templeton.  For  the  details  of  the 
different  classes,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths  we  refer 
you  to  the  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

The  Legislature  of  1907  was  no  exception  to  its  predecessors 
and  granted  all  the  requests  contained  in  our  annual  report, 
as  follows :  — 

« 

Koran  addition  to  the  manual  training  building  at  Waltham, 
a  Bum  not  exceeding  $21,000;  for  additions  to  the  hospital 
group  of  buildings  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000  : 
for  additions  to  the  laundry  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$4, (hid  :  for  replacing  the  wooden  stairways  in  the  boys'  three- 
Btory  dormitory  at  Waltham  with  iron  stairways,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  s2,.">on  :  for  electric  light  for  the  farm  group  of 
buildings  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,100;  for  the 
suppression  of  the  brown-tail  and  gyps}  moths  in  the  Wal- 
tham property,  $5,000;  and,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $5,000 
heretofore  granted  for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  wooden 
houses  for  male  employees  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
13,000. 

Contracts  have  been  made  within  the  appropriations  for  the 
building  of  both  the  addition  to  the  manual  training  building 

!  the  new  hospital  w  ing. 
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• 

The  addition  to  the  manual  training  building  Avill  be  larger 
than  the  original  building  itself,  and  yet  it  will  all  be  needed 
to  accommodate  the  ever-increasing  number  of  those  inmates 
who  can  derive  benefit  from  this  class  of  instruction.  When 
completed  (the  roof  is  now  just  going  on),  it  will  contain 
every  department  of  manual  training  that  can  be  utilized  in  the 
instruction  of  our  boys  and  girls.  This  branch  of  instruction, 
or  occupation,  as  one  chooses  to  call  it,  has  reached  a  high  stage 
of  development  at  the  school  and  is  capable  of  a  still  greater 
increase.  It  is  as  interesting  to  the  inmates  as  it  is  to  visitors, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  addition  to  the  hospital  is  now  being  roofed  in  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring.  The  addition  to 
the  laundry  of  about  20  by  80  feet  is  to  enlarge  a  room  already 
in  use,  and  to  add  a  room  primarily  for  the  employees' laundry. 
This  will  be  practically  completed  by  January  first  next. 

The  old  wooden  stairway  in  the  boys'  three-story  dormitory 
was  removed  and  the  new  iron  one  installed  during  the  past 
summer,  thus  relieving  the  management  of  the  anxiety  occa- 
sioned by  having  to  rely  upon  a  combustible  stairway  in  a 
building  occupied  by  many  partially  helpless  boys.  The  two 
houses  for  male  employees,  the  additional  appropriation  for 
which  was  granted,  have  only  the  finish  to  be  put  on,  and  they 
will  be  ready  by  January  first  next. 

The  two  new  nurses'  homes,  alluded  to  in  our  last  report, 
have  long  since  been  completed  and  occupied,  much  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  their  occupants. 

The  addition  to  the  farmhouse  is  well  under  way,  and  is 
being  done  by  our  own  workmen. 

From  an  appropriation  heretofore  granted,  an  additional  dor- 
mitory to  accommodate  50  boys  at  Eliot  colony  at  Templeton 
will  be  completed  in  the  spring.  This  is  the  only  new  work  of 
the  year  at  the  colony ,  apart  from  the  general  development  going 
on  there  at  all  times. 

The  appropriation  for  the  suppression  of  the  brown-tail  and 
gypsy  moths  has  been  so  wisely  expended,  and  our  own  men  have 
become  so  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  methods  to  meet  and  stop 
this  scourge,  that  we  expect  not  to  have  to  ask  for  a  special 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  coming  year. 
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A  lot  of  land  of  some  three  and  one-half  acres,  adjoining  a 
corner  of  our  land  near  the  east  dormitory,  came  into  the  mar- 
ket this  year  and  was  acquired  by  us. 

Some  unnecessary  expense  was  ineurred  in  attempting  to 
prepare  for  the  operation  of  the  new  labor  law,  which  went 
into  effect  May  3,  1907,  but  which,  fortunately  for  the  Com- 
monwealth's finances,  was  changed  by  a  later  act,  exempting 
from  its  provisions  M  persons  employed  on  the  farm,  in  the 
cure  of  the  grounds,  in  the  stable,  in  the  domestic  or  kitchen 
and  dining-room  service,  or  in  storerooms  and  offices." 

Early  in  the  year  11  of  our  best  boys  were  transferred  to 
Wrentham,  to  make  a  nucleus  for  the  new  school.  With  them, 
or  rather  preceding  them,  went  our  Dr.  George  L.  Wallace  as 
superintendent  of  the  new  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  Dr. 
Wallace  has  long  been  our  first  assistant  physician,  and,  because 
of  his  executive  ability  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  successful  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  was  invalu- 
able. The  loss  to  the  old  has  become  the  gain  of  the  new 
institution.      It  is  a  case  of  well-merited  promotion. 

This  next  spring  we  expect  to  turn  over  to  the  new  school 
50  trained  boys,  the  equivalent  of  one  of  our  colonies. 

By  a  recent  decision  of  the  courts  it  appears  that  the  State 
i-  not  obliged  to  care  for  the  feeble-minded  as  it  is  for  the  in- 
Bane.  The  distinction  is  a  line  one  and  hard  to  make  under- 
Btood.  It  i>  hard  for  the  parent  to  see  why  he  should  have  to 
be  responsible  for  the  board  and  care  of  his  feeble-minded 
child,  while  his  insane  wife  is  cared  for  by  the  State  without 
calling  on  the  town  where  he  has  a  settlement.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  bring  the  feeble- 
minded under  the  same  conditions  in  this  respect  as  the  insane 

From  Tuesday,  June  1.  to  Friday,  .June  7,  the  American 
Association  lor  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-minded  held  their 
thirty-first  annual  meeting  at  Waverley  a-  our  guests.  Super- 
intendents, teachers  and  persons  Interested  in  the  work  were 
present,  some  coming  all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
northwest,  the  middle  west  mid  from  Virginia  in  the  south. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  session  the}  were  taken  to  the  colony, 
whence  they  scattered  t<»  their  homes.  All  of  them,  experts 
in  the  work,  expressed  their  wonder  and  admiration  at  what 
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has  been,  and  is  being,  accomplished  by  this  school.  Looking 
with  critical  eyes,  they  looked  in  vain  to  find  some  points  to 
object  to  in  the  care  or  training  of  our  inmates.  Instead,  they 
could  not  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  express  their  ap- 
proval. For  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present,  even  for  a  part  of  the  time,  there  was  a  very  gratify- 
ing sensation  in  being  connected  with  an  institution  the  man- 
agement of  which  called  forth  such  praise. 

We  think  few  persons,  outside  the  school  itself,  realize  the 
large  number  of  visitors  who  come  here,  and  more  especially 
wish  to  visit  the  colony.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  when  the 
superintendent  is  not  accompanied  by  one  or  more  visitors  to 
Templeton.  This  all  indicates  the  growing  interest  in  the 
questions  we  are  trying  to  solve,  and  the  desire  to  see  what 
the  Commonwealth  is  doing  for  its  feeble-minded  children. 

In  closing  we  desire  to  emphasize  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  keen  interest,  the  sound  advice  and  friendly  criticism  of 
the  State  Board  of  Insanity,  expressed  through  Dr.  Copp,  its 
executive  officer. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d. 

FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. 

FRANCIS  BARTLETT. 

LUANN  L.  BRACKETT. 

THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 

FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 

FELIX  E.  GATINEAU. 

CHARLES  S.  HAMLIN. 

WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 

CHARLES  E.  WARE. 

JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 

FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1907  :  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1906, 

677 

470 

1,147 

Admitted  during  the  year,         .... 

133 

89 

222 

School  cast              ...... 

83 

33 

116 

Custodial  cases, 

50 

56 

106 

Whole  d amber  of  cases  during  the  year, 

811 

558 

1,369 

barged  daring  year,   .... 

79 

24 

103 

Died  during  the  year, 

17 

15 

32 

Number  present  Nov.  :$0,  1907, 

715 

519 

1,234 

State  patients,       ..... 

- 

- 

240 

<  Sty  and  town  patients, 

- 

- 

410 

Private  patients, 

- 

- 

50 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiaries, 

- 

- 

478 

N>  '.  r.\_'  and  beneficiaries,  . 

- 

1 

47 

[nYested  funds,  rapported  by, 

- 

- 

11 

ge  number  of  patients,  . 

- 

- 

1,187 

Number  Nov.  30,  1907,  at  school,     . 

521 

519 

1,040 

Number  present  '                   i .  at  colony, 

1!U 

- 

in  1 

during  the  year,  . 

- 

- 
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Of  the  admissions,  85  were  young,  teachable  pupils ;  50  were 
females  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  36  males  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  a  large  proportion  of  these  adults  being  improv- 
able cases  ;  16  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis,  5  were  hydro- 
cephalic, 2  were  microcephalic,  6  were  of  the  Mongolian  type 
of  idiocy,  3  were  totally  blind,  2  were  insane  and  not  feeble- 
minded, and  26  were  feeble  physically  and  more  or  less  untidy 
and  destructive. 

Included  in  the  admissions  were  15  cases  from  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  3  from  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys 
and  9  from  the  State  Hospital  at  Tewksbury. 

Under  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Insanity,  we 
have  declined  to  receive  cases  of  epilepsy  for  the  past  year,  but 
8  of  the  cases  admitted  proved  to  be  subject  to  this  disease. 
Of  our  total  number  of  1,234  patients  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  have  over  100  who  are  subject  to  epileptic  attacks  more  or 
less  frequently.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  attacks  are  infre- 
quent and  only  incidental  to  the  mental  defect.  In  61  cases 
over  ten  years  of  age  —  28  males  and  33  females  —  the  patients 
are  confirmed  epileptics.  There  is  a  probability  that  these  adult 
cases  may  be  transferred  to  the  special  institutions  for  epilep- 
tics. Confirmed  epileptics  do  not  classify  well  with  ordinary 
defectives.  In  this,  as  in  former  years,  epilepsy  has  been  the 
cause  of  death  in  quite  a  number  of  cases. 

The  applications  for  the  year  numbered  455,  the    largest 
number  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

Of  the  103  cases  discharged  during  the  year,  55  were  kept 
at  home  by  their  friends  for  various  reasons,  2  were  kept  at 
home  to  attend  public  school,  2  were  committed  to  insane  hos- 
pitals, 2  were  discharged  as  insane  and  not  feeble-minded,  1 
was  taken  away  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  1,  a 
New  England  beneficiary,  was  removed  to  make  room  for  a 
younger  pupil,  11  went  to  work  for  wages,  and  11  young, 
promising  pupils  were  transferred  to  the  Wrentham  State 
School.  At  this  new  school  for  the  feeble-minded  these 
brighter  adolescents,  as  graduates  of  the  training  department 
of  this  school,  will  assist  in  the  development  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. 

Eighteen  male  patients  ran  away  and  were  not  returned.     Of 
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this  number,  4  are  working  for  wages,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  are  conducting  themselves  properly  and 
doing  well  generally  :  2,  of  the  criminal  type,  were  promptly 
arrested  and  are  now  serving  time  in  penal  institutions ; 
!>  went  to  their  homes,  where  they  are  behaving  fairly  well; 
1  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  is  now  at  work  and 
.doing  well;  1  has  since  been  committed  to  the  town  aim  — 
house  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor;  1,  a  case  of  the  moral 
imbecile  type,  has  disappeared  and  nothing  has  been  heard 
from  him. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  our  educational  work,  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  a  large  number  of  our  pupils,  who  have 
received  great  benefit  from  our  school  work,  are  taken  home 
by  their  relatives  or  friends  after  the  period  of  school  work  is 
past.  The  eases  who  remain  at  the  school  arc  those  who  are 
not  suitable  for  community  life  or  those  who  have  no  friends  to 
care  for  them. 

The  friend-  of  the  pupils  discharged  during  the  year  have 
been  free  in  their  expression  of  satisfaction  with  the  results  of 
tin-  school  training.  We  have  received  more  letters  of  this 
Bort  during  the  past  year  than  for  many  years  past.  These 
letter-  of  approval  generally  refer  to  the  practical  usefulness 
and  tin-  good  behavior  of  our  former  pupil-. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  and  employees  has  been 
good.  We  have  had  few  ease-  of  -erious  illness.  Ten  cases 
of  typhoid  developed  in  one  of  the  detached  buildings,  in  a 
building  where  the  patient-  are  very  feeble  physically.  These 
eases  probably  developed  from  one  unrecognized  case  of  so 
called  »« walking  typhoid."  There  were  3  death-,  all  of  chil- 
dren very  frail  physically.  We  had  .')  cases  of  diphtheria, 
with  no  deaths,  and  1  case  of  scarl<  fever,  who  made  a  good 
overy.  There  were  no  other  cases  of  contagious  or  infec- 
iious  disea 

of  the  32  death-  during  the  year,  5  were  from  epilepsy,  l 
from  acute  pneumonia,  •"»  from  organic  heart  disease,  3  from 
typhoid,  .">  from  general  tuberculosis,  2  from  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, -i  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  1  each  from  influenza, 
acute  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  hematemesis,  chronic  valvular 
bear!  rcoma,  meningitis,  tubercular  meningitis,  acute 
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endocarditis  and  rupture  of  the  internal   viscera,    the   injury 
being  received  in  a  coasting  accident. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  1,234  inmates  in 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1907  :  — 


• 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  5  years,          ..... 

5 

3 

8 

From    5  to  10  years, 

100 

44 

144 

From  10  to  15  years, 

195 

108 

303 

From  15  to  20  years, 

181 

143 

324 

From  20  to  25  years, 

111 

103 

214 

From  25  to  30  years, 

64 

45 

109 

From  30  to  35  years, 

32 

25 

57 

From  35  to  40  years, 

14 

28 

42 

From  40  to  45  years, 

7 

11 

18 

From  45  to  50  years, 

5 

4 

9 

Over  60  years, 

1 

5 

6 

715 

519 

1,234 

The  school  year  has  been  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  one. 
Our  large  family  has  been  blessed  with  good  health.  We  have 
received  a  large  number  of  teachable  pupils.  The  new  build- 
ings added  during  the  past  few  years  permit  a  very  satisfactory 
grading  and  classification  of  our  pupils  by  age,  mental  and 
social  capacity.  We  have  had  an  unusually  loyal,  zealous  and 
efficient  staff  of  officers  and  employees. 

The  work  of  the  school  and  training  classes  has  been  carried 
on  with  enthusiasm  and  ability.  The  manual  and  industrial 
work  described  in  the  last  annual  report  has  been  materially 
developed  and  increased. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  educational  department  of  our 
school  today  is  the  handwork  room,  devoted  to  the  manual 
training  of  the  large  group  of  middle  grade  girls.  Many  of 
these  girls  have  not  been  able  to  learn  to  read  or  write,  or  to 
sew,  or  to  perform  any  of  the  finer  domestic  arts,  and  250  of 
them  receive  daily  instruction  in  this  room.  They  come  in 
groups  of  15  or  20,  with  their  attendant,  and  have  one  or  two 
hours'  training  each  day.  They  are  taught  to  knit,  to  crochet, 
to  cut  rags  for  weaving  rugs,  or  for  braiding  or  hooking  rugs. 
They  are  taught  to  braid  and  to  hook  the  rugs,  and  to  use  the 
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loom  which  makes  the  attractive  rag  carpets.  We  have  made 
many  beautiful  rugs  and  strips  of  carpet,  which  are  at  once  put 
to  use  in  our  buildings.  This  work  —  using  material  which 
docs  not  cosl  money  and  produces  fabrics  of  very  practical  use 
—  has  been  a  very  satisfying  addition  to  our  industrial  work. 
On  the  knitting  machines  our  inrls  have  made  all  the  mittens 
and  winter  caps  required  by  our  1,200  patients  for  the  winter. 
We  expect  at  once  to  begin  the  knitting  of  the  stockings  used 
by  our  patients.  The  wristers,  hoods  and  mittens  knitted  by 
hand  would  do  credit  to  any  class. 

It  is  no1  easy  to  describe  the  deep  interest  and  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  children  in  this  work.  Weaving  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  develop  the  power  of  self-control,  of 
patience  and  of  accurate  motor  response  in  the  feeble-minded. 
We  have  two  looms  in  the  boys' department,  on  which  the  boys 
are  weaving  some  first-class  crash  for  towelling.  In  the  new 
spacious  quarters  for  manual  training  we  hope  to  extend  this 
work  still  further. 

During  the  year  we  have  greatly  developed  the  elementary 
manual  training  of  the  boys  who  are  not  ready  for  sloyd  work 
or  who  are  not  capable  of  doing  sloyd  work,  but  who  are  ca- 
pable of  learning  to  use  common  tools  with  interest  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  intelligence.  We  have  over  190  pupils  receiving 
daily  this  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools.  In  many 
Oases  a  boy  for  the  first  time  shows  self-control  and  intelligent 
interest  after  being  given  these  simple  exercises.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  report  that  already  2<>  boys  have  left  this  elementary 
class  to  enter  the  regular  sloyd  work.  Two  instructors  devote 
their  entile  time  to  tin;  training  of  the  boys  in  this  department. 

Our   n<-\v  manual  training   building,  which  will  be   ready  for 
upancy   some  time  during   the   winter,    will   give  us  eight 
additional  rooms  for  manual  training,  six  rooms   ."><»  f>\    1<>  and 
two  room-   L8  by  22,  all  well  Lighted  and  ventilated. 

The    systematic    musical     training    introduced     Last    year   has 

ved  a  very  great  success.  In  the  music  room,  Mis-  Boyn- 
ton  ha-  given  her  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of  groups  of 
children  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  These  classes  have 
la-en  made  up  of  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages,  graded  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  musical  ability.     Altogether  261  pupils  re- 
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ceive  this  musical  instruction.  The  children  have  shown  great 
interest  in  this  work  and  have  already  developed  quite  remark- 
able proficiency.  The  work  of  the  combined  classes  in  part 
songs  and  in  chorus  work  would  do  credit  to  any  school. 
There  are  over  a  dozen  girls  learning  to  play  the  violin  and 
other  instruments,  and  we  already  have  the  nucleus  of  a  very 
good  orchestra.  The  performance  of  these  pupils  has  contrib- 
uted very  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  other  children.  The 
pupils  in  these  classes  have  been  absorbingly  interested  in  this 
musical  study  and  drill.  It  has  done  much  to  pleasantly  fill 
their  thoughts  and  lives,  and  has  greatly  added  to  their  self- 
respect. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  $227,030.93, 
or  $3.65  per  capita.  The  stock  of  purchased  goods  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  less  than  usual.  The  amounts  paid  for 
salaries  and  wages  are  relatively  increased  over  those  of  the 
previous  year,  due  to  the  expense  involved  by  the  employment 
of  extra  employees  during  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law, 
and  to  the  fact  that  wages  as  a  whole  are  appreciably  higher 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  High  prices  have  prevailed  for 
nearly  everything  we  purchased  during  the  }rear,  especially  for 
food  products,  grain  and  hay. 

I  would  like  to  quote  in  this  connection  a  paragraph  from 
my  annual  report  for  1903  :  — 

Each  year  public  sentiment  approves  and  requires  a  little  higher  standard 
of  care  for  our  inmates.  For  many  years  we  have  been  gradually  raising 
the  standard  of  nursing  and  attendance.  We  have  provided  better  food, 
better  heating  and  ventilation,  more  elaborate  school  appliances,  etc.  At 
the  same  time,  the  relative  number  of  attendants  and  employees  has  in- 
creased in  accordance  with  the  general  movement  in  the  direction  of  shorter 
hours  of  labor.  The  average  per  capita  cost  for  maintenance  remains  about 
as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  The  above  cannot  be  materially  improved 
upon  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  support  of  our  pupils. 

The  following  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  at 
Waltham  during  the  year  :  — 

The  administration  building  has  been  thoroughly  renovated 
and  painted  and  largely  refurnished.  The  large  kitchen  and 
service  departments  have  been  rearranged,  and  a  new  refrigera- 
tor room,  a  storeroom  for  kitchen  appliances,  a  toilet  room  and 
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a  housekeeper's  office  provided.  We  now  have  a  large,  con- 
venient room,  with  metal-covered  tables,  for  the  preparing  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  where  3d  children  can  work  at  one  time. 
This  provision  was  made  necessary  to  handle  the  wholesale  sup- 
plies  of  fruit-  and  vegetables  received  from  the  colony.  Asphalt 
floors  have  been  laid  in  all  these  rooms.  Xew  fireproof  floors 
.  have  been  laid  in  the  bakery  and  provision  storeroom. 

At  the  west  building  the  kitchen  and  pantries  have  been 
furnished  with  new  steam  cooking  appliances,  and  asphalt  floors 
have  been  laid  in  these  rooms.  New  hot- water  tanks  have 
been  added  in  the  west  building  and  in  the  east  building. 

Twelve  hundred  and  ninety-four  square  yards  of  telford  road 
have  been  constructed. 

The  buy-  in  the  painting  class,  under  the  direction  of  an 
attendant,  are  kept  busy  painting  the  interiors  of  the  buildings, 
They  also  do  all  the  painting  of  the  woodwork  and  walls  of  all 
the  new  buildin 

The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  protection 
<»f  our  trees  from  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths.      Before  this 
appropriation   was  granted   it  was  necessary  to  expend   over 
$1,0<H)  for   labor  and  materials  for  the  seasonable  carrying  on 
of   i hi-   work.      An    active  campaign   was  instituted   and  was 
canifd  on  all  through  the   winter,  spring  and  early  summer, 
a  period  covering  the  entire  annual  cycle  of  these  pest-.     The 
work  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  advice  of  the 
Superintendent   for  Suppressing  Brown-tail  and  Gypsy 
Moths.      Although   the  estate-  adjoining  the  school  grounds 
are  now  completely  infested  with  these  moths  it  is  a  satisfac- 
i  to  report  that  our  own  tree-  and  grounds  are  90  tree  from 
them  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  lor  a  special  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  this  year.     The  expense  of  the  work 
necessary  this  year  can   be  paid  from  the  maintenance  appro- 
priation.    Some  work  in  this  direction  will  probably  be  neces- 
for   years  to  come.     This    strenuous  campaign   for   the 
protection  of  our  beautiful  tree-  and  shrubs  has  preserved  the 
uty  of  our  estate,  and  insured  the  future  of  the  priceless 

creation  ground    of  our  children. 

The  two  new  dormitories  were  occupied  in  November  and  De- 
tivoly.     Some  of  the  temporary  rooms  for  em- 
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ployees  in  the  wards  at  the  boys'  home  will  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  two  new  buildings  for  male  employees  are  completed,  and 
this  space  will  then  be  used  for  ward  purposes. 

The  two  new  nurses'  homes,  authorized  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture, were  completed  and  occupied  early  in  June.  Each  accom- 
modates 21  nurses. 

The  addition  to  the  farmhouse  is  under  construction  and  will 
be  completed  before  summer. 

The  additions  to  the  manual  training  building  and  the  hospi- 
tal and  laundry  are  under  construction  and  will  be  ready  for  use 
within  a  few  months. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  another  successful  and  happy  year 
for  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton.  We  have  had  no  cases  of 
serious  illness  and  no  serious  accidents,  and  the  boys  have  been 
well  and  happy.  They  are  now  jubilant  at  the  successful  result 
of  their  year's  work. 

We  have  shipped  to  Waverley  ten  full  carloads  of  produce, 
including  potatoes,  onions,  squash,  pumpkins,  turnips,  carrots, 
cabbage,  beets  and  apples.  This  bountiful  supply  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  enables  us  to  give  our  children  and  employees  a  very 
varied  and  healthful  dietary,  notwithstanding  the  current  high 
prices  of  all  food  supplies.  Indeed,  the  products  of  the  colony 
farms  have  already  become  an  appreciable  factor  in  the  institu- 
tion finances.  For  a  large  part  of  each  year  our  dietary  is 
largely  made  up  of  home-grown  products. 

At  the  colony  we  have  under  cultivation  this  year  over  100 
acres.  During  the  year  we  have  cleared  10  acres  of  wild  land. 
We  have  19  horses,  7  yoke  of  oxen,  55  cows,  34  head  of  young 
stock  and  66  pigs. 

We  now  have  194  boys  at  the  colony.  At  Eliot  colony 
the  fifth  group  of  dormitory  buildings  is  under  construction 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  spring. 

The  colony  has  been  visited  each  year  by  many  persons  con- 
nected with  institutional  work  or  interested  in  the  problems 
connected  with  the  care  of  defectives  and  dependents.  These 
visitors  evince  the  greatest  interest  in  the  simple  life  of  the 
colony. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
minded held  its  annual  meeting  for  1907  at  this  institution. 
This  association  is  made  up  of  officers  of  institutions  for  the 
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feeble-minded  and  of  other  persons  interested  in  the  care  and 
training  of  detectives  and  meets  in  turn  at  the  different  State 
institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  stated  meetings  of  the 
association  were  held  at  Waverley  on  June  5  and  t>,  and  the 
member-  of  the  association  spent  the  day  at  Templeton  colony 
on  June  7.  The  members  thoroughly  inspected  every  part  of 
the  institution  and  were  shown  the  school  and  training  exerci 
in  every  department.  The  formal  programme  of  the  meeting 
consisted  in  the  reading-  and  discussion  of  papers  on  topics 
connected  with  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded,  and 
the  meeting  also  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  informal  dis- 
cussion  of  methods  of  instruction  and  training,  the  comparison 
of  results,  and  the  study  of  institution  methods,  the  clinical 
histories  of  interesting  cases,  etc. 

This  most  enjoyable  session  of  the  association  was  a  potent 
source  of  inspiration  and  encouragement,  and  aroused  the 
greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm  among  the  entire  staff  of  the 
school. 

In  February,  1907,  Dr.  George  L.  Wallace,  the  first  assist- 
ant physician,  left  the  service  of  the  school  to  assume  the 
position  <»f  medical  superintendent  of  the  newly  organized  State 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Wrentham.  This  deserved 
promotion  came  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  splendid,  loyal 
and  successful  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  this  school  tor 
the  past  thirteen  years. 

\)v.  Joseph  H.  Ladd  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  first 
assistant,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
has  rendered  most  faithful  and  efficient  service.  At  the  very 
endof  the  year  Dr.  Ladd  was  honored  by  his  appointment  as 
medical  superintendent  of  the  newly  established  State  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  in  Rhode  [eland.  Dr.  Ladd  has  been  in 
the  Bervice  of  the  school  for  eight  years,  and  his  services  have 
been  especially  valuable  and  effective  at  Templeton  colony. 

It  Lb  a  serious  matter  for  the  school  to  lose  in  one  vear  the 
services  of  two  highly  t  rained  men  of  the  attractive  personalil  j , 
the  high  character  and  the  marked  ability  of  I>r.  Wallace  and 
I>r.  Ladd.  It  fa  ;i  great  honor,  however,  for  this  school  to  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  the  trained  men  who  are  to  lay  the  broad 
foun  lationa  of  two  great  institutions. 

Dr.   \nn:i  M .  Wallace  was  appointed  as  medical  assistant  <m 
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Nov.  10,  1904.  Her  service  has  been  so  eminently  satisfactory, 
especially  with  the  girls,  that  on  Aug.  23,  1907,  Dr.  Edith  E. 
Woodill  was  appointed  as  assistant  physician,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy on  the  staff.  We  now  have,  therefore,  two  women  on 
our  medical  staff. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Shaffer,  for  twenty  years  a  teacher  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  primary  department  of  the  school,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  to  take  up  the  teaching  of 
private  pupils.  She  was  especially  gifted  as  a  primary  teacher, 
and  her  resignation  is  a  distinct  loss  to  our  teaching  force. 

In  closing  this,  my  twentieth  annual  report,  I  wish  to  grate- 
fully express  my  keen  appreciation  of  the  innumerable  kind- 
nesses which  I  have  personally  received  from  your  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  and  wisdom  you 
have  always  shown  in  advising  and  directing  the  work  of  the 
school.  I  have  been  greatly  honored  by  having  the  privilege 
of  serving  so  long  as  the  executive  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  who 
so  thoroughly  represent  the  highest  ideals  of  public  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER   E.    FERNALD,    M.D., 

Superintendent. 
Dec.  1,  1907. 
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TREASURER'S   REPORT. 


Massachusetts    School    poh    the    Feeble-minded,    in    account   with 
Richakd  U.  Humphreys,  Treasurer,  Dec.  1,  1906,  to  Dec.  1,  1907. 

Payments  during   Year. 
New  buildings  and  improvements:  — 

Templeton    barns,    etc.    (Resolves    1906, 

chapter  M) $3,922  30 

Boys1  and  girls'  homes  (Acts  1905,  chapter 

444), 12,642  48 

Repairs,  administration  building  (Resolves 

19"o,  chapter  85), 576  23 

Templeton,  general  (Resolves  1900,  chap- 
ter 86) 1,344  19 

Nurses1  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500),   .  29,465  81 

Furnishing   boys1   and    girls1  homes    (Re- 
solves 1905,  chapter  85),  .         .         .  2,416  47 

Fifty-patient    building,   Templeton    (Acts 
19o5,  chapter  444),  .... 

Waltham,  land  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434), 

Men's  homes   (Acts  1906,  chapter  500,  and 
Acts  1907,  chapter  506), 

Stairway  at  boys1  dormitory   (Acts   1907, 
chapter  506), 

Gypsy  moth  (Acts  1907,  chapter  506), 

Manual  school  (Acts  1907,  chapter  555), 

Hospital  group  (Acts  1907,  chapter  555), 

Laundry  (Acts  1907,  chapter  506), 

Farm  addition  at  Waltham  (Resolves  1906, 
chapter  84),       ..... 


State  of  Massachusetts,  expenses  to  superintendent, 
Collection-  :it  -<-h<i<>i  sent  to  state  treasurer, 

Board  of  inmate-  paid  from  income, 

Expenses  paid  from  income:  — 

Auditor,        ...... 

Printing  report,    ..... 

Caiter,  Carter  A  Meigs,  Formaldehyde, 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1.  1907, 


5,957-  65 

1,739  25 

.i 

5,432  59 

2,112  16 

5,000  00 

2,669  19 

436  00 

2,203  21 

1,116  92 

$77,034  46 

ident, 

235,579  38 

. 

128,378  80 

. 

2,047  29 

$25  00 

85  84 

88  00 

M  'U 

i       •       •       • 

8,219  78 

1461,846  06 
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Receipts  during  Year. 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1906,  .... 

Income  from  funds, 

New  buildings  and  improvements  from  State :  — 

Boys'  and  girls1  homes  (Acts  1905,  chapter 
444), 

Repairs,  administration  building  (Resolves 
1905,  chapter  85), 

Templeton  (Resolves  1900,  chapter  36),   . 

Nurses'  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500),    . 

Templeton,   barns,    etc.    (Resolves     1906, 
chapter  84),      ...... 

Furnishing   boys'  and  girls'  homes    (Re- 
solves 1905,  chapter  85), 

Fifty-patient  building  (Acts  1905,  chapter 
444), 

Men's  homes  (Acts  1906,  chapter  500  and 
Acts  1907,  chapter  506),  .... 

Waltham,land  (Acts  1902,  chapter  434),  . 

Stairway  (Acts  1907,  chapter  506),    . 

Manual  school  (Acts  1907,  chapter  555),  . 

Hospital  group  (Acts  1907,  chapter  555), 

Gypsy  moth  (Acts  1907,  chapter  506), 

Laundry  (Acts  1907,  chapter  506), 

Farm  addition  (Resolves  1906,  chapter  84), 


Collections  at  school :  — 
Public  board, 
Private  board, 
Farm  products,    . 
Clothing, 
Miscellaneous, 
Salaries  not  called  for, 


State  of  Massachusetts  for  expenses, 


8,453  20 
1,900  21 


M2,642  48 

576  23 

1,344  19 

29,465  81 

3,922  30 

2,416  47 

5,957  66 


5,432  59 

1,739 

25 

2,112 

16 

2,669 

19 

436 

00 

♦ 

5,000 

00 

2,203 

21 

1,116 

92 

77,034  46 

$107,398 

25 

18,353 

05 

452 

65 

698 

89 

1,343 

54 

132 

42 

128,378  80 

• 

■ 

235,579  38 

1451,346  05 

RICHARD   C.    HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer. 
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tied  Funds  Dec.  i,  I£#7. 


2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine, 

3  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell, 
1  bond  town  of  Belmont, 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham, 

6  bonds  Illinois  Central.. 

3  bonds  city  of  Newton,  . 

1  bond  town  of  Stoaghton, 
5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 
10  bonds  Baltimore  A  Ohio, 

4  shares  State  Street  Trust, 

ares  Trimountain  Trust,    . 
Note  and  mortgage,  C.  S.  Judkins, 
Amount  in  hands  of  superintendent 
Cash  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Tr 


as  working  capital, 
ust  Company,  . 


Par  Value. 

$2,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,0(0  00 

5,000  00 

6,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

400  00 

5,000  00 

13,743  00 

4,000  00 

8,212  78 


867,3oo  78 
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ANALYSIS   OF   CURRENT   EXPENSES. 

For  the  Yeah  ending  Nov.  30,  19o7. 


Salaries,  wages  and  labor  :  - 
Pay  roll,      .... 

Food  :  — 
Butter,        .... 
Botterine, 

Beans,        .... 
Bread  and  crackers, 
Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,     . 
Cheese,       .... 

^ 

Flour,         .... 

Fish 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh),    . 
Meats,         .... 

Milk 

Molasses  and  syrup, . 

! Mr 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa, 

Vegetables, 

Sundries,   .... 

Yeast,        .... 


Clothing  and  clothing  materia]  :  — 
Boots,  Bhoes  and  robbers, 
Clothing,   .... 
Dry  goods  for  clothing,  and  small  wares, 
Famishing  goods, 
Hatfl  and  caps,  . 
Leather  and  shoe  findings, 

Furnishings :  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc, 

Brashes,  brooms,  etc  , 
1  '         igs,  etc.,    . 

nt  lery,  etc., 
Furniture  and  upfa 


$87,489  37 


$4,207  30 

2,186  25 

1,041  68 

67  93 

2,093  18 

148  72 

1,220  54 

6,393  25 

1,568  98 

1,490  57 

12,628  27 

13,118  40 

588  18 

2,821  24 

752  78 

2,007  13 

1,128  88 

221  07 


$2,994  86 

1,078  37 

4,50")  SO 

172  08 

Mi  68 

883  93 


|8,021  86 

228  "7 

1,221  n 

1,030  79 

1368  81 


53,713  35 


9,681  47 


Amount*  ■  irried  I  ■<  ward, 


I  5    L6  -I    19 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

Kitchen  furnishings, 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc.,    . 

Sundries, 


Heat,  light  and  power :  — 
Coal,  . 
Electricity, 
Gas,   . 
Oil,    . 
Sundries,  . 


Repairs  and  improvements :  — 

Brick, 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 

Doors,  sashes,  etc.,    .... 

Electrical  work  and  supplies,  . 

Hardware, 

Lumber, 

Machinery,  etc. , 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc., 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 

Roofing  and  materials, 

Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll), 

Sundries, 


Farm,  stable  and  grounds  :  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies, .         .         . 
Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs, 
Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 
Hay,  grain,  etc., 
Harnesses  and  repairs, 
Horses, 
Cows, 

Other  live  stock, 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 
Tools,  farm  machines,  etc 
Sundries,   ... 

Miscellaneous :  — 
Books,  periodicals,  etc.,     . 
Chapel  services  and  entertainments, 
Freight,  expressage  and  transportation, 
Funeral  expenses, 
Gratuities, 

Hose,  etc,           .... 
Ice, 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


',365  16     $150,884  19 


2,315  74 

330  44 

412  48 

10,423  82 

$11,834  03 

42  76 

2  20 

413  46 

768  83 

13,061  28 

$170  09 

1,818  61 

830  19 

525  23 

1,634  10 

1,397  87 

1,030  62 

2,458  91 

2,612  64 

831  87 

1,903  65 

300  75 

15,517  53 

$916  15 

684  97 

2,783  56 

8,543  16 

583  45 

1,024  00 

270  00 

460  75 

750  99 

3,395  91 

1,044  02 

20,456  96 

$210  93 

744  41 

2,930  00 

47  50 

9  25 

343  30 

627  81 

$4,913  20 

$210,343  78 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),  . 
Medicines  and  hospital  supplies, 
Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra), 
Manual  training  supplies, 

Postage, 

Printing  and  printing  supplies, 
Return  of  runaways, 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies, 
Stationery  and  office  supplies, . 
School  books  and  school  supplies, 
Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Tobacco,    .... 

Water 

Sundries,   .... 
Annual  report,  . 


Total, 


$4,918  20     $210,34::i  78 


1,251 

83 

714 

58 

762 

22 

832 

80 

597 

63 

189 

29 

52 

28 

1,693 

7-4 

372 

32 

922 

96 

756 

12 

1,002 

52 

7 

00 

1,922 

00 

596 

74 

99 

92 

16,687  15 

f       t 

$227,030  93 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  METHODS  OF  TKAIN- 
ING  AND  INSTKUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the 
proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental  and  phys- 
ical condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  consideration  of 
individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution,  where  the 
inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now  arranged,  our 
inmates  are  classified  as  follows :  at  the  girls'  dormitory  are  the  girls  of 
school  grade;  at  the  boys'  dormitory  and  the  boys'  home  are  boys  of  the 
school  department ;  at  the  north  building  are  the  adult  males  of  the  lower 
grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal  care  and  attention ;  at  the  west 
building  are  the  young  and  feeble  boys,  requiring  much  hospital  care,  and 
the  females  of  the  lower  grade  ;  at  the  girls'  home,  the  northwest  building, 
and  at  the  north-northwest  building  are  the  adult  females  who  are  in  good 
bodily  health,  many  of  them  graduates  of  our  school  department,  and  all 
of  whom  are  employed  in  the  various  domestic  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  at  the  farmhouse  and  at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who 
are  regularly  employed  in  the  farm  work.  In  the  hospital  are  the  feeble 
children  and  those  acutely  ill.  Each  of  these  departments  has  a  competent 
matron,  who  lives  in  the  building,  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  supervision  of  the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  depart- 
ment. Thus  we  have  divided  our  institution  into  eleven  comparatively 
small  families,  each  with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the 
same  general  management.  This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small 
institution,  and  secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  schoolrooms 
than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest  improve- 
ment possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  modify  our  school 
work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased  number  of  pupils  has 
simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so  classify  and  grade  our  pupils 
that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of  much  of  the  individual 
teaching  necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  number.  There  are  distinct 
advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group  of  children  with  capaci- 
ties and  needs  similar,  to  his  own.  He  profits  by  the  mistakes  of  his  fel- 
lows, and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry.  The  teacher  gives  each 
child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to  retain  the  attention  of  the 
whole  class.  Our  school  children  are  separated  into  eight  well-defined 
grades,  classified  much  as  are  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  There  is  a  regular  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
grades,  and  the  pupils  are  promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.     No 
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pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom  more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of 
the  day  is  devoted  to  manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  out- 
door recreation,  thus  securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural  limi- 
tations of  our  pupils.  Leasing  well  says  :  M  Education  can  only  develop 
and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being  into  anything 
other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it  originally  received 
at  the  hand  of  nature  "  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  entirely  overcome 
the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much 
development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

A.8  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of 
attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment- 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon 
them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must  be 
direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see,  to 
touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  varied  and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for  normal 
children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent  feature. 
The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts  and  other 
apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  application  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  a  school  library 
containing  nearly  live  hundred  recent  and  standard  works  on  kindergarten 
■nd  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual  training,  and 
other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

The  manual  training  room  is  equipped  with  a  first-class  outfit  of  tools  and 
benches.  The  boys  are  graded  into  small  classes,  and  these  classes  re- 
cei\ ■•  matic,  progressive  training   throughout  the  year.     The  pupils 

have  maintained  their  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  results  have  more 
khan  exceeded  our  anticipations.  The  boy  who  begins  to  construct  things 
i-  al  once  compelled  to  think,  deliberate,  reason  and  conclude.  He  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  properties  of  wood,  leather,  metals,  etc.  He  ac- 
quire- definite,  accurate  control  of  his  muscles.  We  do  not  attempt  or 
to  make  -killed  artisans  of  our  pupils.  The  value  of  the  finished 
work  is  a  secondary  consideration,  The  mental  discipline  secured  by  the 
ant.  doing  is  the  result  desired 

our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training     As 

a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.    Their  muscular 

it\  i-  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward  and  uncertain 

movements.    Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a  direct  resull  of  in- 

ised  physical  development      The  military  drill  i-  of  much  benefit  to  the 

boys.    In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in  physical  training  we  have  adopted 

the  Lit  plan  of  educational   gymnastics      This  Bystem, 

modified  for  our  rise,  means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  oarefully 

planned  movements  of  tie-  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of 

the  instructor.    The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear 

understand,  and   li<-  must    promptly  execute  the  command.     It    is  a 

ical  drill. 

Ti.  lid  mental  driW  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our  f< 
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mal  school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge  gained 
could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier,  more 
self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys  and  girls  in  every 
respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life  notwithstanding  the 
many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is  more  or  less 
loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  experience,  and 
the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded  child  makes  as  a 
result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  corners  of  the  out- 
side world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully  super- 
vised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments  to  put  on, 
when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  much  he  shall 
eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds  ;  his  daily  duties,  conduct  and 
even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,  and  finally  he  is 
told  when  to  go  to  bed  atnight.  This  guardianship  is  absolutely  necessary, 
not  only  for  his  immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may  acquire  proper  habits 
of  life  But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's 
personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out,  and  not  lost  sight  of  and 
extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring  into  each  child's  life  and  ex- 
perience that,  knowledge  of  common  events  and  familiarity  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are  just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real 
education  of  normal  children  as  the  usual  instruction  received  in  the 
schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles  the 
ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  village  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of  life  in  any 
other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  responsibilities,  its 
little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well-do- 
ing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate  curtailing 
of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of  approbation  so  uni- 
versally shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  scheme  of  disci- 
pline and  management.     No  corporal  punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation  and 
recreation  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every  hour  in  the 
day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  good 
bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned  them,  according  to 
their  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often  changed,  to  make  them 
familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very  simple,  and 
very  likely  could  be  much  better  performed  by  some  one  else,  or  it  may 
be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop,  kitchen  or  elsewhere. 
Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day  when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to 
keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of  mischief 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of  work, 
the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted  to  lead  a 
harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adult  life 
is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of  useful  work. 

The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.     They  have 
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picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them  off  for 
use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating.  One  of 
them  has,  day  after  day,  driven  a  pair  of  horses  and  held  the  plough  at  the 
same  time.  They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our 
large  garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between 
the  different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  as- 
sist the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their 
time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys, 
proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of  our 
six  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work  of  the  boys. 
They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars,  etc.,  for  the 
school  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the  buildings  where 
they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laundry  they  learn  to 
wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the  sewing,  mending  and 
darning  for  our  large  household.     Much  of  the  children's  clothing  is  made 

DO  O 

in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Relays  of  willing  helpers  keep  our 
eight  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning  until  night.  Every  girl  at  all 
bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  clothing  in  repair.  They  are  taught  to 
wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  windows,  polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc. 
The  older  girls  and  women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble 
and  helpless  children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  rela- 
tively quite  as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  ad- 
mitted child  is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and 
solicitude  shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "  my  baby  "  are  often  quite 
touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this  uneasy 
IS  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we  could 
not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children  in  our 
asylum  department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and  dis- 
tinct playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds  are  equipped 
with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens,  croquet  sets,  etc.  Each 
group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their  playground,  accompanied 
by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists  in  their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright-colored 
building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort.  Every  little 
girl  has  a  doll  of  herowu.  These  toys  are  always  accessible,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as  possible.    The  playthings  are 

provided  OOl  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities,  it*  we  Wish   tO  approximate  nor- 

mental  development    A  recent  writer  well  says:  wTo  acquire  alert 

minds,  children  must  be  alert  :  and  the  young  child  can  be  alert  only  as  his 
play    instinct    IS    trOUSed.      Shut    OUt    the    play    instinct,    and   yOU    stunt    his 

i  tii :  neglect  to  draw  it  out, and  you  lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength.11 
Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a  sled, 
Our  tine  bills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are  fully  utilized. 
At  least  ones  ■  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  entertainment 
rovided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  readings,  school  exhibi- 
tion! iux,  minstrel  -how-,  s  masquerade  ball,  dramatic  performances 
and  stereopticon  exhibitions,    These  entertainments  are  gotten  up  by  the 
officers  ami   employees,  asualrj  assisted   by  -one-  of  the  children.    The 
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school  now  owns  a  fine  stereopticon  apparatus,  and  nearly  a  thousand  care- 
fully selected  lantern  slides.  These  magic-lantern  pictures  vividly  illus- 
trate the  principal  physical  features  of  the  world  and  the  many  phases  of 
human  life  and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures  are  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge  of  the  great  world  out- 
side. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misdemeanor  or 
waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his  fellows  are  enjoying 
one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  must  be  included  the 
"  Zoo,"  our  collection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets.  The  "  Zoo  "  is 
located  on  the  playground,  between  the  sections  assigned  to  the  boys  and 
the  girls  respectively,  and  consists  of  a  large  yard  surrounded  by  a  fence  of 
wire  netting  and  subdivided  into  smaller  yards.  Within  the  various  sec- 
tions are  goats,  sheep,  a  calf,  a  pig,  a  fox,  a  raccoon,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs, 
white  mice,  squirrels,  hens,  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles, 
frogs  and  even  snakes,  and  a  bear.  This  collection  is  a  never-failing  source 
of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It  really  forms  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as  the  different  animals  are 
actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living  texts  for  encouraging  atten- 
tion and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the  special  senses,  and  developing  the 
power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thorough 
manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and  pomp  of  the 
most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  parade  of  antiques  and 
horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified  procession  made  up  of  four 
military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and  the  firemen,  headed  by  the  drum 
corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a  tour  of  the  different  buildings,  where  the 
children  enthusiastically  and  vociferously  greet  them  with  the  noise  of  tin 
horns,  torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all  the  children,  officers  and 
teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and  march  to  the  grove,  where  a 
picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and 
lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance.  In  the  afternoon  the  entire  family 
adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a  long  programme  of  athletic  sports. 
This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug-of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and 
other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  conventional  New  England  4th  of  July  cele- 
bration. The  eager  contestants  in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and 
even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have  been  in  training  for  a  long  time  before- 
hand. The  winners  are  rewarded  with  glittering  badges,  which  are  care- 
fully preserved  and  proudly  worn  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the 
evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks  ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunting,  and 
every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west  build- 
ing, consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations  and  practi- 
cal applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  addition  to  the  moral  in- 
struction, receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum  and  behavior. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Acts  of  1850,  Chapter  150. 
An   Act  to  incorporate  the    Massachusetts    School   for  Idiotic 

and  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs : 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their  associ- 
ates and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  for  the  purpose 
of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the 
thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Suction  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  real 
estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  personal 
estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars.  [Ap- 
proved April  4,  1850. 


Revised  Laws,  Chapter  87,  Sections  113-123. 
SECTION   LIS.     There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 

of  tin*  council,  for  B  term  of  three  years. 

Section  ill  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said  school 
•hall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  persons,  sil  "f  whom  -hall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  eon-cut  of  the  council;  that  the  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of 
the  house  and  the  two  chaplaina  of  the  general  court  shall  constitute  a 

board  of   visitors  to  fisit  and    inspect  the  institution  as  often  as  they  gee  lit, 

the  by-laws  and  regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  gen- 
erally to   see  that  the  object    of  the   institution   is  carried   into  effect  :   and 

that  the  member!  of  tie-  general  court  for  the  tunc  being  shall  be,  ej  offl- 
.  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions, 
of  inspecting  it 
Section  L15     The  Maaiachosett!  school   for  the   feeble-minded  shall 

maintain  a  school  department   for   the  Instruction  and   education   of    feeble- 
minded persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the  judgment  of 
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the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction, 
and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care  and  custody  of  feeble-minded 
persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school 
instruction. 

Section  116.  Persons  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and  the 
trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him  to  be  removed 
to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state 
board  of  insanity.  They  may  alsovallow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit 
for  not  more  than  three  months,  and  the  liability  of  any  person  or  place  to 
said  corporation  for  the  support  of  such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by 
reason  of  such  absence,  unless,  during  such  period,  such  inmate  becomes  a 
charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Section  117.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain  and 
educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded  persons  from 
this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  Special  pupils  may 
be  received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  department  other  feeble-minded 
persons,  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Section  118.  If,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate  finds 
that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded, he  may  commit  him  thereto  by  an  order  of  commitment  directed  to 
the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  a  legally  organized  medical  college  and  who  has  practised 
three  years  in  this  commonwealth,  that  such  person  is  a  proper  subject  for 
said  institution.  The  fee  of  the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the 
application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is  required  to  go  from  his  office 
or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar 
and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel,  which  shall  be  paid  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  judge  by  the  county  in  wrhich  such  application  was  heard. 

Section  119.  A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commitment  of  a 
feeble-minded  person  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  shall 
first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  city  or  town 
in  which  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  such  intention  ;  but  if  such 
feeble-minded  person  resides  in  Boston,  such  notice  shall  be  given  to  the 
institutions  registrar  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  insane  hospital  trustees 
instead  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  such  notice 
has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and  shall  accompany  the 
order  of  commitment. 

Section  120.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges  for  those  not  having 
known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall,  after  approval  by  the  state 
board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth,  and  may  afterward  be 
recovered  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  of  such  inmates,  if  of  suf- 
ficient ability,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them, 
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or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement,  if  subsequently  ascertained;  for  those 
having  known  settlements  in  this  commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons 
bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement, 
unless  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  is  given  for  such  support. 
if  any  person  or  place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such 
amounts  as  may  be  charged  and  due  to  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the 
trustees  are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  the  treasurer  may  recover  the 
same  to  the  use  of  the  school  as  provided  in  section  seventy-nine. 

SECTION  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  expenses  for 
the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said  school 
shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  amount  thereof  with 
interest  and  costs  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  from  such  person  if 
of  sufficient  ability,  or  from  any  person  bound  by  law  to  maintain  him,  as 
if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been  incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of 
such  feeble-minded  person. 

Section  122.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  prepare  and 
send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, income  and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  amount  appropriated  by  the 
commonwealth,  the  amount  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the  whole 
number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees,  and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  re- 
quire, and  shall  also  once  in  three  months  make  a  report  to  said  board  of 
the  number  of  inmates  received  and  discharged,  respectively,  during  the 
preceding  three  months,  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution  and  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  commonwealth,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  123.  The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time  trans- 
fer from  the  state  hospital,  state  farm,  or  any  of  the  state  insane  hospitals, 
to  the  Ma-<achusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a  physician 
that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution. 


Resolves  of  1000,  Chapter  36. 
It'esolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  sum   not   exceeding  fifty   thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended 
under  the   direction   of  the  trustees  of  the   Massachusetts   School   for  the 
tie-minded   in  erecting  new  buildings  for  the  said  school  upon  land  of 
the  Commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and  in  providing  a  water  supply  and 
rage  work-  for  the  same.     [Approved  March  '28,  1900. 


Acts  ok  1908,  Chapter  AM,  Bx  HOI  2. 

Prom  laid  loan  expenditure!  may  !>«•  made  ei  followe:  — 

By    tin-    tru-fffs  of    tlw    Ma^arhusetf  s    School    fot   tin-    Feeble-minded,  a 
,um  rw.r  exceeding  One  hundred  and  thirty  1 1 1 < » w - : i r m i  dollar-,  for  the  folio* 
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ing  purposes :  For  two  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate 
one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates,  and  for  furnishing  the  same,  for  additions 
to  the  present  electric  lighting  and  heating  plants,  and  for  an  addition  to 
the  administration  building,  so-called,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ninety-five 
thousand  dollars ;  and  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  the  use  of  said 
institution,  such  purchase  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and 
council,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 


Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175. 

Section  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended  receipts, 
shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state  hospitals  and  insane 
asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and  inebriates,  the 
Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  the  Massachusetts  state  sanatorium, 
and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  All  accounts  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  above  institutions  shall  be  approved  by  the  trustees  and 
filed  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  Full  copies  of  the  pay 
rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  institution,  but  the  originals  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  as  vouchers. 

Section  2.  All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and  other 
institutions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  as  often  as 
once  in  each  month.  The  receipts  from  each  institution  shall  be  placed  to 
its  credit,  and  shall  be  used  for  its  maintenance  during  the  following 
year. 

Section  3.  The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not  affect 
the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution  under  the  provisions  of  section 
twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws,  section  three  of 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  acts  in  amendment 
thereof,  nor  their  right  to  regulate  or  control  the  expenditure  of  any  funds 
held  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said  acts. 

Section  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and 
twenty- eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of 
the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [Approved  March  14,  1905. 


Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  444,  Section  2. 
Section  2.     From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  ninety-one  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  purposes : 
For  constructing  one-story  buildings,  of  wood,  for  fifty  patients,  at  the 
Templeton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fourteen  thousand  dollars :  and  for 
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the  construction  at  Waltham  of  two  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate two  hundred  inmates,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seventy-seven  thou- 
sand dollars 


Resolves  of  1905,  Chapter  85. 
Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  story  for  the  dynamo  building,  with  fireproof 
drying  room,  and  for  fireproofing  the  west  building  and  for  altering  and 
repairing  the  administration  building,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand 
dollars  ;  for  furnishing  the  wooden  buildings  at  Templeton  for  fifty  patients, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars;  for  furnishing  the  dormitories 
at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thousand  dollars  ;  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  barn,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars;  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars ; 
for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house,  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dol- 
lars :  and  for  the  construction  of  a  silo,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars.     [Approved  May  18, 1905. 


Acts  of  1906,  Chapter  500,  Section  2. 
Section  2.     From  the  aforesaid   loan   expenditures   may   be  made   as 

follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a  sum 

Dot  exceeding  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  purposes:  For 

constructing  and  furnishing  two  brick  buildings  for  nurses,  a  sum  not  ex- 

ling  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;   for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  build- 

a   for  patients,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars;   and  for 

itructing  and  tarnishing  two  wooden  houses  for  male  employees,  a  sum 

not  exceeding  live  thousand  dolls 


Resolves  of  1906,  Chapter  84. 
Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  t  he  treasury  of  the  ( 'oin- 

monwealth  the  snm  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  al  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded  ander  the  direction  of  the  trustees 
thereof,  for  the  following  purposes :  For  building  an  addition  to  the  farm- 
bouse   dining   room,  a    -uui    QOl    exceeding    lw<>   thousand   dollar-;    for   the 

purchase  of  laundry  machinery,  a  mm  not  exceeding  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lar! sod  Dstruoting  barns,  bay  sheds  and  silos  si  Templeton  colony,  a 
sum  ling  sixty- two  hundred  dollars.     [Approved  June  5,  1906 
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Acts  of  1907,  Chapter  70. 

Section  1.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  to  wit :  — 

From  the  receipts  of  said  school  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  sum  of  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dol- 
lars, and  from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue, 
a  sum  in  addition  not  exceeding  one  hundred  seventy-seven  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  dollars. 

For  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  annual  assessment  due  from  the  Com- 
monwealth toward  maintaining  and  operating  a  system  of  sewage  disposal 
at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  the  sum  of  eight  hun. 
dred  twenty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  as  provided  for  in  section  three 
of  chapter  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
three. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  Feb- 
ruary 5, 1907. 


Acts  of  1907,  Chapter  489. 

Section  1.  Chapter  three  hundred  and  nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  section  one 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following :  - —  Section  1.  If  an  inmate  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  whether  by  commitment 
or  otherwise,  shall  have  reached  the  limit  of  school  age,  or,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees,  is  incapable  of  being  further  benefited  by  school  in- 
struction ;  or,  if  the  question  of  the  commitment  to  or  continuance  in  said 
school  of  any  inmate,  including  inmates  who  may  have  been  transferred 
from  one  department  of  said  school  to  another  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  state  board  of  insanity,  a  proper 
subject  for  judicial  inquiry,  the  probate  court  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
upon  the  petition  in  writing  of  said  trustees,  or  of  said  board  or  of  any 
member  of  either  body,  and  after  such  notice  as  the  court  may  order,  may, 
in  its  discretion,  order  such  inmate  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  a  feeble-minded  person,  and  may  commit 
him  to  said  school  or  to  either  department  thereof,  or  may  order  him  to  be 
discharged  therefrom. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  the  power  given 
to  said  trustees  by  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Revised  Laws  to  discharge  any  inmate  of  said  school  or  of  any  de- 
partment thereof. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
June  11, 1907. 
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Acts  of  1907,  Chapter  555,  Section  2. 
Section  2.     From   the   aforesaid   loan   expenditures  may  be   made   as 
follows  :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  thirty-four  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses:—  For  constructing  an  addition  to  the  manual  training  building, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-four  thousand  dollars;  and  for  additions  to 
the  hospital  group  of  buildings  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 


Resolves  of  1907,  Chapter  89. 
Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  sum  of  forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes :  —  For  an  ad- 
dition to  the  manual  training-  building  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars ;  for  additions  to  the  hospital  group  of  build- 
ings at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars ;  for  additions 
to  the  laundry  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  thousand  dollars; 
for  replacing  the  wooden  stairways  in  the  boys'  three  story  dormitory  at 
Waltham  with  iron  stairways,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars;  for  electric  lights  for  the  farm  group  of  buildings  at  Waltham, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  eleven  hundred  dollars;  for  the  suppression  of  the 
brown  tail  and  gypsy  moths  in  the  Waltham  property,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars;  and  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  heretofore 
granted  for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  wooden  houses  for  male  em- 
ployees at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars.  [Ap- 
proved May  27, 1907. 
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TERMS   OF   ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and  return  cer- 
tain blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application 
to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best  age 
for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or  for 
those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will  be 
retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees  may 
determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each  case. 
Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  sufficient  surety  therefor 
given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure  gratuitous 
admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  Ver- 
mont and  Rhode  Island  may  secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to 
the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by  the  parents  as 
needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  garments 
made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may  not  be  easily 
torn.  Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 
All  the  articles  of  clothing;  must  be  marked  with  the  full  name  of  the 
owner  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  children, 
and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  clothing, 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  pairs  of  socks, 
six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two  collars,  two  hats  or  caps, 
two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored  cotton 
skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two  white  aprons, 
two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  underwaists,  three  night- 
dresses, four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two  pairs  of 
strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl  or  cloak  and 
one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  superintendent, 

WALTER   E.    FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES   AXD   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

QUORUM.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  COMMITTEE.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution,  one 
each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institu- 
tion :  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent  and  make 
a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall  examine 
all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall  aid  the  treasurer 
in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution  ;  and  no  money 
shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  reside 
at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  under  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  he  shall 
select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assistants  and  servants 
of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  and 
shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before  making  any  material  changes 
in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

lie  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons  therein, 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

Be  Bhall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  Bhall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  institu- 
tion BOCfa  Instructions  ai  he  Bhall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall  cause  Bach  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  Strictly  and  faithfully  exeeulcl. 

He  Bhall  make  :i  record   of  the    name,   age   and  condition,  parentage  and 

probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  that 
may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character;  and  also  keep  s  record, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 
!!<•  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and   furniture,  and  shall  be 
onsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:  provided ,  how- 
.  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  s  steward,  he  shall  perform 
these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  tin-  superintendent. 
He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and  do- 
me with  tie-  treasurer. 
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He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of  Massa- 
chusetts, charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction,  etc.,  and 
with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper 
indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of  the 
institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual  report, 
in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the  institution, 
and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the  feeble-minded 
youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except  through 
him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will  be 
expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  shall 
have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations  as 
the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is  pro- 
hibited in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AXD 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL   FOR   THE   FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Article  I  —  Title. 

The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons  named  in  "  An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  .Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,11  and  such 
persons  as  ma)'  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting. 

Article  II.  —  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers  shall  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  namely  :  a  president,  a  vice-president,  six  trustees,  a  treas- 
urer, and  a  secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  or  until  others 
are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead  :  provided,  however,  that  if,  from  any 
cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  they  may  be 
elected,  or  any  vacancy  tilled,  at  any  other  meeting,  regularly  notified  for 
the  purpose. 

Article  III. 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  sending 
a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV. 
The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  corporation  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  president  shall 
be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 
The  secretary  shall   call   a  special   meeting  of  the  corporation  on   the 
requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  —  Tbustbi  - 
'Ih'-  Board  thai]  be  composed  of  six  persona  chosen  according  t<>  the 
ad  article,  and  of  six  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  th<-  State  oi  Massachusetts,  as  provided  in  the  resolve  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  approved  June  18,  iv- 

h  ihall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  t<»  meet  "nee  a  quarter, 

Three  shall   form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 

whole  shall  be  required  \'<>v  a  quorum,  nt  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 

ite  or  other  property.    They  shall  have  power  t"  take 

anv  measures  which  they  ma]  deem  expedient  for  encouraging  subscript 
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tions,  donations  and  bequests  to  the  corporation ;  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
interests  and  concerns  of  the  school ;  to  enter  into  and  bind  the  corporation 
by  such  compacts  and  engagements  as  they  may  deem  advantageous ;  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  government  and  that  of  the 
school,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as  may  to  them  appear 
reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be  altered  or  annulled  by  the 
corporation. 

They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate  for 
their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with  such 
compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  fair 
record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  corporation  at 
every  meeting  thereof ;  and  at  every  annual  meeting  they  shall  make  a 
report  in  writing  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  institution, 
comprising  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  received  into  and  dis- 
charged from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all 
the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  corporation. 

• 
Article  VII.  —  Secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their  doings ; 
and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
corporation  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or  of  the  trustees 
respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  be  made  by  them. 

Article  VIII.  —  Treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  to  receive  and  have 
the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees.  He 
shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  committees, 
duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  each  year, 
together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  and  of  the 
debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present  the  same  to  the  corpora- 
tion at  their  annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

Article  IX.  —  Superintendent. 

The  superintendent,  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the  in- 
stitution, receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  all 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment, and  all  moneys  accruing  from  its  operation  ;  and  shall  give  such 
bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall  from  time 
to  time  require,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  from  the  maintenance 
funds  of  the  institution. 

Article  X.  —  Alterations. 
These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation, 
by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at  Waltham, 
near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  stations  of  the 
Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  divisions.  The  railroad  fare  from 
Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is  fifteen  cents  each  way.  The  distance  from 
Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley,  every 
fifteen  minutes ;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waverley  station  for 
Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  school  grounds.  A  public 
carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station ;  fare,  twenty-five  cents. 
Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  but  there  is  no  public  car- 
riage at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent  to 
Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Packages  for 
the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Waverley.  Always  put 
the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Saturday  afternoon.     No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  farm  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is 
located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about  three  miles  from 
the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  ;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Templeton  station  of  the  Ware 
River  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half  mile  of 
the  colony.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is  seventy-one 
miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.40  each  way.  A  public  carriage  may  be 
found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  address  is  Bald- 
winville. Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville.  Packages  for 
the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Baldwinville,  and  the 
child's  name  should  always  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
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£l)c  Commontueoltl)  of  ittctssactyitsctts. 


TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waverley,  Dec.  1,  1908. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and 

the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  Xov.  30,  1908. 

We  have  now  1,311  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,130 
are  at  Waverley  and  181  at  Templeton.  For  the  details  of  the 
different  classes,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths,  we  refer  you. 
to  the  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

ruder  the  change  in  the  by-laws,  made  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  brought  about  by  the  requirements  of  the  new  meth- 
ods of  bookkeeping  instituted  by  the  Commonwealth,  our  treas- 
urer, Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  is  relieved  of  the  care  and 
disbursement  of  the  funds  received  from  the  Commonwealth, 
although  he  still  has  control  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  cor- 
poral ion.  The  superintendent  now  acts  as  treasurer  of  the  in- 
stitution, receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the 
trustees,  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  school  and  all  moneys 
accruim:  from  its  operation.     He  is  under  bonds  for  $10,000. 

The  year  just  closed  has  seen  the  completion  and  occupation 
of  the  buildings  which  we  asked  for  two  years  ago. 

The  addition  to  tin-  northwest  building  and  t<»  the  easl  build- 
ing, designed  for  special  cases,  which  wore  authorized  by  the 
I.'  gislature  of  L906,  are  both  practically  finished,  and  both  will 
occupied  by  January  1  next. 

The  two  additional  dormitories  at  Eliol  colony  at  Templeton 
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have  been  completed  and  are  ready  for  occupancy,  but  they  will 
not  be  used  before  spring,  as  the  boys  who  would  have  gone  there 
have  been  sent  to  Wrentham  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
school.  We  have  plenty  of  material,  but  patients  of  suitable 
age  must  be  fitted  for  institutional  life  at  Waverley  before 
they  can  be  cared  for  or  be  happy  at  the  colony.  Those  whom 
we  now  have  at  Waverley  who  are  fitted  for  colony  life  cannot 
well  be  spared  at  present  without  crippling  the  work  of  the 
school. 

Out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  those  two  additional  dor- 
mitories just  mentioned,  a  toilet  wing,  a  new  room  and  a  new 
kitchen  have  been  built  there.  Eliot  colony  as  now  equipped 
has  capacity  for  100  inmates  instead  of  50. 

We  shall  ask  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $6,000  this  year 
to  remodel  the  WTaite  house,  so  called,  at  the  farm  colony,  into 
a  dormitory  to  hold  50  boys,  also  to  enlarge  the  kitchen  and 
living  room  in  the  farmhouse  sufficiently  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional facilities  necessary  for  the  care  of  these  new  inmates. 

We  shall  also  ask  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,500  for 
replacing  the  wooden  stairways  in  the  west  building  and  the 
girls'  dormitory  with  iron,  and  for  replacing  the  present  out- 
side fire  escapes  on  the  boys'  dormitory. 

At  Waverley  we  have  expended  successfully  this  year  be- 
tween $2,000  and  $3,000  out  of  our  own  appropriations  upon 
the  gypsy  moth  pest.  Our  grounds  showed  a  marked  contrast 
to  those  of  some  of  our  neighbors,  who  did  not  take  any  steps 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these  marauders. 

It  was  suggested  in  our  last  annual  report  that  a  distinction 
existed  which  ought  not  to  exist  between  the  status  of  the  indi- 
gent insane  and  that  of  the  indigent  feeble-minded,  and  a  change 
in  the  law  was  recommended.  That  recommendation  was  heeded, 
and  the  Legislature,  by  chapter  629  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  pro- 
vided that  such  distinction  should  no  longer  exist,  and  that  the 
class  of  indigent  feeble-minded  children  should  have  the  benefit 
of  State  care  and  support  instead  of  being  rated  as  paupers  on 
the  books  of  their  respective  cities  and  towns.  A  copy  of  the  act 
[a  added  to  the  list  of  laws  relating  to  this  school,  printed  here- 
with. 

With   the  completion  and   use  of  our  new  manual  training 
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building  a  great  stride  forward  has  been  made  in  the  variety 
and  quantity  of  new  occupations  provided  for  our  boys  and 
girls.  Constant  improvements  and  innovations  are  being  made, 
which  add  to  the  value  of  this  branch  of  the  work.  As  an  ex- 
ample, on  one  day  in  the  sewing  room  thirty-three  pairs  of 
corduroy  trousers  were  made  and  finished  at  the  long  table, 
where  several  girls,  each  doing  some  particular  part  of  each 
pair,  were  all  at  work  on  the  same  job.  Some  other  day  their 
occupation  will  be  dresses  or  aprons  or  some  one  article  of 
wearing  apparel.  This  opportunity  of  seeing  something  upon 
which  they  have  been  working  begun  and  completed  by  them 
stimulates  their  interest. 

Again,  in  the  cooking  school,  when  they  offer  you  bread  or 
cake  which  they  have  just  made  their  own  satisfaction  in  the 
work   is  apparent. 

The  year  at  the  colony  has  been  most  successful.  At  the 
farmhouse  colony  alone  were  raised  1,612  bushels  of  potatoes, 
735  bushels  of  carrots,  250  bushels  of  turnips,  250  bushels  of 
beets,  4,500  heads  of  cabbage,  14,000  pounds  of  squash,  4,000 
pounds  of  pumpkins,  175  bushels  of  onions,  100  bushels  of  toma- 
toes and  quantities  of  beans,  parsnips,  cucumbers  and  sweet  corn. 
Three  hundred  tons  of  corn  were  put  into  the  silo.  This  is  the 
report  from  one  of  the  four  colonies. 

Besides  all  the  products  needed  for  use  at  the  colony,  eight 

full  car  loads  were  shipped  to  Waverley.     Here,  again,  as  we 

er  tire  of  reporting,  the  boys  take  an  intense  interest  in  the 

]»]  anting,    growing,    harvesting    and    shipping    of    their    crops. 

They  feel  that  these  great  crops  are  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

In  October,  1905,  the  school  received  a  visit  from  the  British 
-al  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble- 
minded. Their  report  upon  their  visit  to  American  institu- 
tions, contained  in  eighl  Large  pamphlet  volumes,  1ms  recently 
been  received.  The  impression  nude  upon  them  by  our  insti- 
tutions, and  particularly  by  Waverley  and  Templeton,  was  deep. 
Their  reporl  is  interesting,  although  much  of  it  deals  with 
facts  familiar  to  ua  all.  Their  conclusions  contain  a  discrim- 
inating judgmenl  upon  whal  has  been,  and  is  being,  accom 
plished  in  America.  A  few  paragraphs  from  their  report  we 
Id  like  to  quote. 
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This  [the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded]  is  a  most 
interesting  institution,  embodying  in  itself  the  whole  history  of  Amer- 
ican methods  of  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded,  from  its  earliest  begin- 
ning's in  the  training  school  for  the  idiot  to  its  latest  development,  — 
the  colony  for  the  permanent  custodial  care  and  employment  of  de- 
fectives unfit  for  free  life.  Its  superintendent  is  Dr.  W.  E.  Fernald, 
who  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  medical  aspects  of  the  care  of  mental  defectives,  but  is 
an  institution  manager  of  great  energy,  enthusiasm,  resource  and 
capacity.  .  .  . 

But  the  utilisation  of  an  estate  for  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded 
appeared  to  our  members  to  be  illustrated  best  by  the  two  joint  institu- 
tions of  Waverley  and  Templeton,  in  Massachusetts.  .  .  . 

The  low  cost  of  erection  of  buildings  in  recent  years  is  due  to  the 
opinion  now  held  by  the  American  managers  that  the  feeble-minded  do 
not  require  and  are  not  benefited  by  anything  like  the  elaborate  accom- 
modation provided  for  lunatics,  and  even  in  the  lunatic  asylums  which 
we  visited  opinion  was  evidently  ripening  in  favor  of  simpler  and  less 
costly  arrangements.  In  the  farm  colony  at  Templeton,  Massachusetts, 
the  inmates  were  housed  almost  as  modestly  as  the  ordinary  labourer 
would  be  on  an  ordinary  farm,  and  the  men  and  bo3^s  there  seemed  to 
be  as  contented  and  as  healthy  as  any  we  had  seen  elsewhere,  and  to  be 
doing  remunerative  work  to  an  extent  which,  having  regard  to  their  low 
mental  condition,  was  unique  in  the  experience  of  any  of  us.  .  .  . 

The  training  schools  at  Waverley,  and  their  adjunct,  the  Templeton 
colony,  appear  to  embody  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Fernald  and  of  the  State 
commissions  of  Massachusetts  as  a  permanent  provision  for  the  training 
and  employment  of  custodial  cases,  whether  feeble-minded,  epileptic  or 
even  of  certain  types  of  insanity.  They  called  our  attention  with 
enthusiasm  to  its  possibilities,  now  beginning  to  be  realized,  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  eco- 
nomical utilisation,  under  easy  control,  of  such  capacities  as  they  had, 
but  also  of  its  adaptability  to  every  class  of  defective,  of  the  opportu- 
nities it  gave  for  experiment  and  variety  in  employment,  and  of  the 
prospect  of  its  organic  growth,  step  by  step,  into  an  institution  which 
would  not  only  benefit  and  lift  up  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  but  would 
reconcile  their  relatives  and  the  whole  community  to  the  permanent 
detention  of  people  whose  freedom  would  mean  a  burden  to  their  fam- 
ilies, a  nuisance  to  the  community,  and  a  danger  to  coming  generations. 
The  ideal,  and  of  course,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  the  practical,  realisa- 
tion made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  commissioners.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  happiness  of  the  colonists,  the  humanity  of  their 
treatment,  and  the  social  utility  of  their  employment  in  reproductive 
work,  with  prospects  of  good  economical  results.  .  .  . 

To  the  report  of  our  members  on  their  visit  to  America  (Vol.  VII.) 
we  desire  to  draw  special  attention.     We  propose  many  changes  which 
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will,  we  hope,  facilitate  an  education  such  as  is  here  described,  followed 
by  employment  and  occupation  of  healthy  and  useful  nature,  which  is 
now  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mentally  defective.  For  neither 
does  their  education  at  present,  however  careful  and  costly  it  be,  fit 
them  for  it,  nor  has  the  community  heretofore  recognised  the  necessity 
of  making  provision  for  them  after  childhood  in  any  organised  or  sys- 
tematic manner. 


This  all  goes  to  show  that  America  is  in  the  forefront  in 
her  treatment  of  the  defectives,  and  that  England,  appreciat- 
ing the  fact,  is  desirous  of  following  in  her  lead. 

In  1907  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  an  adjudication  of 
the  mental  status  of  anv  inmate  of  the  school  whose  commit- 
ment  to,  or  continuance  in,  the  school  has  been  questioned. 
(The  law  in  full  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  report.)  This 
law  was  passed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees,  but 
under  it  the  trustees  do  not  seek  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the 
detention  of  each  and  every  inmate  of  the  institution.  Hither- 
to  not  more  than  half  of  our  children  have  been  committed  to 
our  charge  by  judicial  proceedings.  Indeed,  it  was  only  when 
the  custodial  department  had  become  established  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  school  that  any  of  our  inmates  came  to  us 
under  an  order  of  a  court.  But  the  trustees  have  alwavs  re- 
tained  the  power  of  discharge.  This  power  they  have  freely 
(■.vrcised. 

Pupils  in  the  school  department  and  individuals  in  the  cus- 
todial   department    are    frequently    taken    home    on    vacation. 
When   tin-   time  comes  for  the  return  to  the  school  often   ap- 
plication is  made  for  the  discharge  of  the  inmate.     This   re- 
quest    in    many    instances   raises  questions  difficult  to  answer. 
I     the  trustees  accede  to  the  request,  it  is  because  they  feel 
that  no  harm  will  result  and  good  may  follow  from  the  release. 
I     the  trustees  are  in  doubt,  but  feel  that  they  ought  to  refuse 
request,  they  may  now  bring  the  question  before  the  pro- 
bate  courl   of    Middb         i  nunty    for  judicial   determination. 
Man;,  a  case  thai  mighl  safely  be  taken  home  for  a  shorl  vaca- 
tion would,  if  returned  to  entire  freedom,  become  a  menace  to 
the  community,  and  nol   infrequently  would  become  an  appli 
readmission.     Again,   ool   every   inmate   is   a   proper 
to  be  taken    home   for   vacation.     This   is    particularly 
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the  case  with  many  young  women  in  the  school,  whose  be- 
havior here,  under  the  discipline  of  the  school,  thoughtfully 
and  kindly  administered,  is  most  excellent.  A  trustee  would 
redden  in  the  face  to  say  before  any  one  of  the  girls  waiting 
upon  him  at  the  luncheon  table  that  she  is  feeble-minded. 
Their  parents  come  and  find  their  girls  have  a  quiet,  gentle 
manner  that  comes  from  association  with  persons  of  refine- 
ment. They  wish  to  take  them  out  of  the  school,  and  feel 
that  they  are  deprived  of  their  rights  when  the  trustees  decline 
to  discharge  them.  But  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
girl  who  came  to  us  dirty,  dull  and  listless,  and  has  become  in 
the  months,  or  years,  of  careful  nurture  and  training  neat, 
clear  eyed  and  interested  in  her  work,  would  soon  drop  back 
to  her  former  condition  if  the  supports  which  we  have  placed 
about  her  were  removed.  In  other  words,  the  apparent  gain 
that  has  been  made  can  be  maintained  in  many  cases  only 
under  the  forms  of  life  which  exist  at  the  school. 

The  trustees  are  not  unmindful  that  human  liberty  to  those 
who  can  appreciate  it  is  the  sweetest  of  all  blessings,  and  so 
they  have  provided,  in  framing  this  law,  that  every  kind  of  a 
case  may  be  brought  before  the  court.  They  feel,  however, 
that  their  responsibility,  which  is  in  a  sense  the  responsibility 
of  experts,  is  great.  Have  they  not  a  duty  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  the  parent  and  the  child  in  the  attitude  they  shall 
that  has  been  made  can  be  maintained  in  many  cases  only 
it   is  the  paramount  duty. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d. 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. 
FRANCIS  BARTLETT. 
LUANN  L.  BARTLETT. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 
FELIX  E.  GATINEAU. 
CHARLES  S.  HAMLIN. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 
CHARLES  E.  WARE. 
JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 
FRANK  G.  WIIFATLEY. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report   for  the  year 
ending  Nov.   30,   1908:  — 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


Number  present  Nov.  30,  1907, 
Admitted  during  the  year, 

School  cases,      ..... 

Custodial  cases,  .... 

Whole  number  of  cases  during  the  year, 
Di-charged  during  year, 
Died  during  year, ..... 
Number  present  Nov.  30,  1908, 

te  patients,  ..... 

City  and  town  patients, 

Private  patients,         .... 

Massachusetts  school  beneficiari 

New  England  beneficiaries, 

Invested  funds,  supported  by, 
1 1  number  of  patienl 

Number  Nov.  30,  L908,  al  school,    . 
Number  presenl  Nov.  30,  L908,  al  colony, 
lications  during  the  year, 


715 

519 

187 

94 

140 

48 

47 

46 

902 

613 

126 

54 

17 

7 

759 

552 

121 

128 

203 

187 

28 

22 

368 

183 

31 

27 

8 

5 

720 

523+ 

578 

552 

1M 

- 

- 

- 

1,234 

281 

188 

93 

1,515 

180 

24 

1,311 

249 

390 

50 

551 

58 

13 

1,243 

1,130 

isi 

528 
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Of  the  admissions,  137  were  young,  improvable  pupils;  53 
males  and  42  females  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  —  a 
large  proportion  of  these  adults  being  cases  capable  of  much 
improvement;  28  were  feeble  physically  and  of  the  idotic 
type;  15  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis;  11  were  of  the  Mon- 
golian type  of  idiocy;  6  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded; 
5  were  totally  blind;  4  males  were  of  the  semi-insane  criminal 
type;  4  boys  had  shown  mania  for  setting  fires;  4  were  hydro- 
cephalic; 2  were  cases  of  sporadic  cretinism;  1  was  a  case  of 
pseudo-muscular  hypertrophy;  1  was  totally  deaf.  Some  of 
the  cases  appeared  in  several  of  the  above  groups. 

Of  the  180  cases  discharged  during  the  year,  48  were  kept 
at  home  by  their  friends  for  various  reasons;  4  were  kept  at 
home  to  attend  public  school ;  2  went  to  work  for  wages ;  4  ran 
away  and  were  not  returned ;  in  4  cases  the  parents  moved  to 
another  State;  in  2  cases  the  family  went  to  Europe;  1  was 
transferred  to  the  new  Maine  school ;  1  was  discharged  as  in- 
sane  and   not  feeble-minded. 

Fifteen  cases  —  1  male  and  14  females  —  were  committed 
to  insane  hospitals.  Six  of  these  cases  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  and  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded  when  admitted. 
The  other  cases  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  imbecile  is  very 
likely  to  develop  quite  typical  forms  of  insanity  as  a  part  of 
his  life  history. 

Sixty-two  epileptics  —  37  males  and  25  females  —  were 
transferred  to  the  State  Hospital  for  Epileptics  at  Palmer  by 
order  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  These  epileptics,  all  over 
ten  years  of  age,  were  difficult  to  classify  with  the  feeble- 
minded, and  their  removal  has  greatly  improved  the  classifica- 
tion of  our  patients.  The  epileptic  patients  themselves  can  be 
treated  with  much  greater  success  in  a  hospital  for  epileptics. 

Forty-five  of  the  older  boys  were  transferred  to  the  Wrentham 
school  by  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  These  boys 
were  at  once  put  to  work  assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
new  institution. 

For  another  year  the  inmates  and  employees  have  enjoyed 
remarkably  good  health.  As  in  previous  years,  for  weeks  at 
a  time  there  has  been  no  serious  case  of  acute  illness.  This 
immunity  from  disease  is  largely  due  to  the  active  outdoor  life. 
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well-ventilated  buildings,  simple,  wholesome  food  and  especially 
to  efficient  and  thorough  hygienic  supervision  by  the  medical 
staff.  The  small  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  especially 
noticeable. 

In  the  early  summer  there  were  50  cases  of  measles,  —  40 
children  and  10  employees.  One  very  feeble  patient  died  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  disease,  and  3  others  were  so  enfeebled 
that  they  succumbed  to  other  diseases  within  a  few  weeks.  In 
the  autumn  21  cases  of  scarlet  fever  developed,  with  1  death. 

One  of  the  detached  hospital  blocks  is  always  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  the  care  of  the  cases  of  contagious  and  infectious 
disease  which  are  certain  to  occur  at  frequent  intervals  among 
a  large  population  of  children.  The  new  hospital  block,  or 
ward,  was  occupied  in  September.  It  is  roomy  and  sunny  and 
affords  ideal  accommodation  for  ordinary  cases  of  illness. 

We  now  have  room  in  the  hospital  for  44  sick  people.  The 
small  number  of  cases  of  acute  illness  has  allowed  the  hospital 
wards  to  be  used  largely  for  the  care  of  little  children  who  are 
exceedingly  delicate  and  feeble  but  not  actually  ill.  Some  of 
these  are  cases  of  helpless,  bedridden  idiocy,  who  need  con- 
stant nursing  and  tender  care.  The  attached  diet  kitchen  makes 
it  easy  to  serve  nutritious  and  appetizing  food.  On  sunny  days 
the  beds  of  these  little  patients  are  drawn  under  the  shade  of 
nearby  trees,  or  into  the  adjoining  outdoor  pavilion.  Our  pres- 
ent hospital  facilities  enable  us  to  secure  almost  ideal  care  for 
these  most  helpless  children. 

There  were  24  deaths  during  the  year,  a  very  small  number 
considering  1 1 1«  -  large  population  and  the  feeble  physical  condi- 
tion <»{'  many  of  the  inmates.  Five  deaths  were  from  acute 
pneumonia,  3  from  epilepsy,  2  each  from  measles,  organic 
di&  the  brain  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and    1   each 

from  gangrenous  Btomatitis,  influenza,  exhaustion  of  idiocy, 
•i<-  endocarditis,  rheumatic  fever,  chronic  heart  disease, 
tro-enteritis,  tubercular  meningitis,  Bcarlel  fever  and  acute 
peritonil  Is. 

The  following  table  shows  tin-  age*  of  the  I  .-'Ml  inmates  in 
the  in-fit  ut  i<.n  al  the  close  of  the  vear  ending  Nov.  30,  r."»s  :  — 
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Males. 

Females. 

Totals, 

Under  5  years  of  age,  . 

3 

3 

6 

From    5  to  10  years,    . 

112 

63 

175 

From  10  to  15  years,    . 

208 

99 

307 

From  15  to  20  years,    . 

170 

141 

311 

From  20  to  25  years,    . 

112 

112 

224 

From  25  to  30  years,    . 

82 

51 

133 

From  30  to  35  years,    . 

39 

31 

70 

From  35  to  40  years,    . 

23 

26 

49 

From  40  to  45  years,    . 

5 

12 

17 

From  45  to  50  years,    . 

3 

8 

11 

Over  50  years,     .... 

2 

6 

8 

759 

552 

1,311 

The  work  of  the  school  and  training  classes  shows  develop- 
ment and  progress.  An  additional  kindergartner  has  been  added 
to  the  teaching  staff,  making  better  classification  possible. 
Every  child  of  school  age  is  receiving  the  training  which  he 
seems  to  need. 

The  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  hand  work  is  now  thor- 
oughly and  conveniently  equipped  for  the  training  classes,  with 
abundant  equipment  for  the  training  of  the  special  senses, 
color  and  form  discrimination  and  hand  training  in  great  va- 
riety. Nearly  all  the  school  material  in  this  department  was 
made  by  our  boys  in  the  manual  training  room. 

Especial  attention  is  paid  to  finding  a  place  in  our  community 
life  where  the  graduates  of  the  schools  are  given  work  in  which 
the  school  training  may  be  directly  utilized  and  exercised.  For 
in.-tance,  all  the  bedding,  linen  and  clothing  issued  from  our 
storerooms  —  thousands  and  thousands  of  individual  pieces  each 
year  —  is  marked  with  pen  and  indelible  ink  by  girls  who  were 
taught  to  write  in  our  schoolrooms.  Each  of  the  kindergartners 
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and  class  trainers  has  an  efficient  and  happy  assistant  who  is 
a  graduate  of  the  schools.  One  of  these  girls  even  assists  with 
simple  copying  and  clerical  work  in  the  office. 

Physical  training  in  the  broadest  sense  will  always  be  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  improving  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  feeble-minded.  Every  pupil  of  suitable  age 
in  the  school  receives  regular  physical  training.  Formal  gym- 
nastics, musical  and  rhythmical  drill,  military  drill,  the  ordi- 
nary games  of  children,  competitive  games  and  athletic  contests 
are  used  in  great  variety,  under  tactful  and  efficient  direction. 

In  suitable  weather  much  of  this  work  is  carried  on  outdoors. 
The  new  cinder  running  track  on  the  athletic  field  is  a  valuable 
addition.  The  running  races  and  other  track  events,  and  the 
baseball,  football  and  basket-ball  games,  are  eagerly  contested, 
and  do  much  to  develop  and  interest  our  pupils.  Even  the 
larger  girls  have  two  baseball  nines  who  play  weekly  games, 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  manual  and  handwork  classes  were  transferred  to  the 

new  manual  training  building  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

The  boys'  manual  classes  occupy  the  first  floor.     One  room  is 

devoted  to  sloyd ;  one  to  mattress  and  pillow  making ;  one  to 

actual  making' of  useful  articles  of  wood  at  separate  benches; 

one  to  painting,  brush  making,  sandpapering,  net  making,  mat 

making   and   cane    seating;    one   to   shoe    repairing ;    and    the 

'  weave  room  "  contains  six  hand  looms,  where  the  boys  weave 

first-class  crash  for  towels,  and  serviceable  and  attractive  rag 

carpets.      The  convenient  arrangement  of  separate  tables  and 

k  boxes  for  each  industry  greatly  facilitates  the  systematic 

handling  of  the  large  numbers  of  boys  who  daily  spend  a  short 

time  at  several  of  these  occupations.     This  training  is  not  for 

the  brighter  boys  alone,  but  is  successfully  given  to  many  boys 

who  are  doI  capable  of  >frictly  school  work.     As  far  as  possible 

tlii-  manual  training  is  directly  applied  towards  the  production 

of  results  which  have  practical  intrinsic  value     The  needs  of 

a  large  institution   furnish  an  outlet  for  everything  the  boys 

':<•.     The  fad  that  the  boy  Bees  his  handwork  pn1  to  actual 

is  a  mosl  powerful  incentive. 

The  second  floor  in  the  manual  building  is  devoted  to  the 
Is'  handwork  cla  One  large  room  make-  a  convenient 
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domestic  training  room;  one  is  a  class  room  for  teaching  sew- 
ing; one  has  a  spinning  wheel,  three  knitting  machines,  three 
looms,  tables  for  cutting,  sewing  and  braiding  rugs  for  rag 
carpets,  a  table  for  hand  looms  and  a  table  for  sewing  braided 
rugs;  another  large  room  contains  tables  for  separate  classes  in 
pillow  lace  making,  basket  making,  knitting,  crocheting,  em- 
broidery and  fancy  work,  hooking  rugs  and  a  frame  for  net 
making.  Each  table  is  devoted  to  its  particular  industry,  and 
holds  the  stock  box  for  that  industry,  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terials, tools  and  appliances  all  ready  for  work.  Each  table  is 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  class  of  twelve.  The  class 
comes  in  and  is  immediately  put  to  work,  with  no  time  lost  as- 
sembling material.  A  bulletin  board  on  the  wall  at  the  head 
of  each  table  or  loom  or  machine  shows  the  names  of  the  pupils 
in  each  class,  and  the  hour  for  that  class.  This  organization 
permits  a  large  number  of  pupils  to  receive  the  training,  with 
no  confusion  and  no  loss  of  time.  One  class  quietly  follows 
another  all  day  long.  As  with  the  boys,  this  hand  training  is 
applicable  not  only  to  the  brighter  pupils,  but  to  many  who  will 
never  be  capable  of  being  trained  in  the  schoolrooms.  The  fa- 
cilities afforded  by  this  new  building  have  enormously  added 
to  our  power  to  develop  our  pupils. 

In  the  domestic  science  room  classes  of  girls  receive  accurate 
instruction  in  ordinary  housework.  They  are  taught  to  wash 
dishes,  to  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range,  to  brush  the  stove, 
to  wash  a  potato,  to  properly  boil  or  bake  a  potato,  to  prepare 
other  vegetables,  to  cook  a  beefsteak  or  other  meat,  to  make 
bread  and  even  cake,  to  lay  a  table  and  to  properly  serve  a  meal. 
Some  of  the  advanced  classes  will  cook  an  entire  dinner;  one 
pupil  builds  the  fire,  one  makes  the  soup,  another  cooks  the 
vegetables,  another  the  meat,  dessert,  etc. ;  one  lays  the  table, 
and  finally  one  waits  on  the  table  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
sit  down  and  enjoy  the  meal  they  have  prepared.  This  class 
work  is  directly  applied  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  school. 
The  pupils  who  do  the  best  work  in  the  class  room  are  promoted 
to  apply  their  acquired  skill  in  the  various  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  to  their  very  great  pride  and  satisfaction.  Some  of 
them  have  developed  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  simple  cookery. 
Nearly  all  have  ceased  to  regard  kitchen  work  as  mere  drudgery. 
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With  the  girls  generally  the  introduction  of  the  musical 
training,  the  domestic  training  and  the  fascinating  forms  of 
handwork  —  embroidery,  fancy  work,  etc.  —  has  opened  up 
many  natural  sources  of  feminine  interest  and  pleasure.  This 
greatly  broadened  life  has  apparently  made  a  permanent  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  girls  as  a  whole  to  the  school  and  to  life 
generally.  As  a  class  thev  have  become  much  better  contented, 
better  behaved  and  have  become  infinitely  more  like  normal 
women  in  every  way. 

This  noticeable  change  in  the  apparent  mental  condition  of 
so  many  of  our  girls  has  opened  up  a  new  set  of  perplexing 
problems,  as  has  already  been  called  attention  to  in  the  report 
of  the  trustees. 

It  often  happens  that  a  girl  is  committed  to  the  school  be- 
cause she  has  been  found  impossible  at  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity. She  is  dull  mentally,  idle,  untidy  in  dress,  disobedient, 
willful,  incorrigible,  inefficient  at  any  kind  of  work.  Probably 
she  has  been  unchaste,  perhaps  has  had  one  or  more  ille- 
gitimate children;  she  may  have  a  court  record.  She  comes 
to  us  hard  and  unattractive,  impudent,  insolent  and  useless. 
She  is  put  in  school ;  she  is  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  sing, 
to  cook,  to  sew,  to  knit.  With  good,  simple  food,  regular  bath- 
ing, physical  exercise,  regular  habits,  etc.,  she  becomes  strong, 
bright  eyed  and  attractive.  She  becomes  quiet,  obedient  and 
well  behaved.  Her  friends  see  the  change,  but  do  not  realize 
that  the  improvement  is  the  result  of  and  depends  upon  the 
environment  of  the  school,  the  influence  of  association  with  re- 
fined  women,  absence  of  temptation,  and  constant  supervision 
and  direction.  They  demand  that  she  may  be  sent  home,  that 
the  family  may  have  the  benefit  of  her  work  or  that  she  may 
be  pul  out  t<>  service  for  wages.  They  do  not  realize  that  with 
the  best  possible  home  supervision  the  girl  will  almosl   always 

pidly  deteriorate,  and  quickly  return  to  her  old  ways.  They 
do  nol  understand  that  the  mental  weakness  which  was  the 
ise  of  the  moral  delinquency  Is  a  permanenl  condition,  and 
in  all  probability  will  reasserl  itself  if  the  constant  supervision 
taken  away.  We  now  have  at  leasl  twenty  cases  where  the 
friends  are  urgently  asking  i'^v  the  discharge  of  female  patients 
whose  history  }>(■(<>]■<■  and  after  entering  the  school  closely  cor- 
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responds  to  the  hypothetical  condition  described  above.  The 
apparent  fitness  of  a  girl  of  this  type  for  home  life,  as  a  result 
of  the  school  training,  is  so  real  that  a  magistrate  would  hesitate 
to  commit  the  very  girl  he  unhesitatingly  committed,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  the  same  relatives,  only  a  few  months  pre- 
viously. The  fact  that  every  one  of  the  girls  of  this  type  almost 
certainly  returns  to  her  previous  troublesome  mental,  social 
and  moral  habits  is  well  understood  by  every  one  familiar  with 
mental  defectives. 

This  year,  two  girls  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  school 
under  the  conditions  described  above  improved  so  much  in 
every  way  that  the  relatives  honestly  believed  that  it  was  not 
fair  to  keep  them  here  longer,  and  also  wished  to  have  the 
girls  at  home  to  assist  with  the  housework.  Prominent  people 
became  interested  and  urgently  requested  the  discharge  of  the 
girls.  The  families  promised  to  closely  watch  and  guard  them. 
The  trustees  finally  permitted  these  girls  to  return  to  their 
homes.  They  quickly  became  unmanageable  and  wayward,  and 
both  became  pregnant  within  a  few  months  of  their  discharge. 
Both  girls  were  then  recommitted  to  the  school. 

The  existence  of  this  large  institution  is  largely  due  to  the 
demands  of  parents,  physicians,  clergymen,  court  officers,  so- 
cial workers,  and  thoughtful  people  generally,  that  feeble- 
minded women  should  be  permanently  removed  from  the  com- 
munity. In  this  State  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  the  com- 
mitment and  permanent  detention  of  the  higher  grade  cases 
of  defect,  where  the  social  incapacity  and  the  moral  weakness 
are  more  obvious  than  the  mental  backwardness.  These  cases 
cannot  support  themselves,  and  are  most  undesirable  and  trouble- 
some members  of  society.  Under  institution  conditions,  pro- 
tected, supervised  and  helped  as  they  are,  they  soon  behave 
much  like  normal  women.  If  sent  out  into  the  community 
they  almost  invariably  return  to  their  former  habits.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain  powerful  pressure  to  discharge  these  cases. 
Indeed,  the  fact,  well  known  to  alienists,  that  these  girls  are 
often  attractive  and  bright-looking,  and  are  able  to  talk  glibly 
and  plausibly,  is  very  convincing,  even  to  the  courts.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  face  the  anomalous  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  have  a 
class  of  patients  committed  to  the  school  under  a  permanent 
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commitment  who  in  a  few  months  are  likely  to  impress  the 
same  court  as  cases  who  ought  at  least  to  be  released  on  trial, 
on  the  principle  that  no  person  ought  to  be  permanently  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  on  the  mere  assumption  that  he  will  in 
all  human  probability  misbehave  or  commit  crime. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  medical 
and  popular  appreciation  of  the  existence  of  this  most  dangerous 
class  of  so-called  moral  defectives  has  not  yet  been  adequately 
formulated  into  workable  legal  definitions  and  precedents. 

Each  year  several  boys  or  girls  are  properly  committed  here 
as  feeble-minded  who  have  been  arrested,  and  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  criminal  court  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanor.  The 
commitment  to  the  school  causes  the  criminal  proceedings  to 
be  abandoned.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  admission  the  parents  urgently  demand  the  release 
of  the  patient,  on  the  plea  that  he  has  been  sufficiently  pun- 
ished. It  is  not  easy  to  make  the  friends  understand  that  a 
commitment  under  these  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  excuse  for  evading  legal  punishment  for 
crime. 

During  the  past  year  4  boys  and  2  girls  under  the  custody 
of  the  juvenile  court  have  been  sent  to  the  school  for  observation 
and  diagnosis,  pending  the  final  disposition  of  their  cases  by 
the  court. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  .$238,640.07, 

'■7+  per  capita. 
The  following  important  improvements  and  repairs  have  been 
made    during   the   year    and    charged   to   current   expense    ac- 
count :  — 

The    fire  escapes   on   the   girls'   dormitory,   north   building, 

building,    north-northwest    building    and    administration 

building  have  been  lowered  and  rebuilt,  and  access  to  them  is 

obtained  by  doors  instead  of  windows.     Nine  new  fire  escapes 

e  been  added  to  these  buildings.    Over  1,000  feet  of  fire  hose 

Ided   in  Btandpipes  attached  to  tin-  buildings,     A 

bandpipe,  with  a  boa         on  and  200  feel  of  fire  hose,  I 

a   placed   al    the   farm  ■.      Nineteen   tinned    fire  doo 

e  been  placed   in  the  buildings.     A  new  electric  garment- 

ine  has  been   plaa  d   in  the  sewii  m.     ( hie 
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thousand  sixty-six  square  yards  of  telford  road  have  been  con- 
structed. The  excavation  for  two  new  buildings  and  the  grad- 
ing around  six  new  buildings  have  been  done  by  our  regular 
force  of  employees  and  the  boys.  A  new  tennis  court  has  been 
made  on  the  girls'  playground.  A  220-yard  oval  cinder  track 
has  been  made  on  the  athletic  field. 

The  work  of  controlling  the  ravages  of  the  gypsy  moth  has 
been  continued  at  the  proper  seasons,  and  the  cost,  about  $2,000, 
charged  to  current  expense  account.  We  seem  to  have  the  pest 
under  good  control,  although  the  work  will  have  to  be  continued 
for  several  years  to  come. 

The  farm  colony  at  Templeton  has  had  a  prosperous  and 
successful  year  in  every  way.  The  boys  have  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health.  We  have  cleared  and  drained  40  acres  of  wild 
land.  Notwithstanding  the  drought  the  crops  were  good,  and 
eight  full  carloads  of  fruit  and  vegetables  were  shipped  to 
Waverley. 

We  have  again  been  called  upon  to  lose  the  services  of  an 
experienced  and  valued  physician.  Dr.  G.  S.  Bliss,  who  had 
given  earnest  and  most  efficient  service  to  the  school,  was  ap- 
pointed medical  superintendent  of  the  new  Maine  School  for 
the  Feeble-minded,  and  assumed  his  new  duties  in  August, 
1908. 

In  February,  1908,  Dr.  W.  O.  Brown  and  Dr.  F.  J.  Eussell 
were  added  to  the  medical  staff,  and  have  rendered  efficient 
and  satisfactory  service. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  we  have  a  population  of  1,311. 
When  the  new  buildings  at  Waverley  and  at  Templeton  are  oc- 
cupied we  shall  have  1,440  inmates.  The  development  of  the 
new  institution  at  Wrentham  should  relieve  the  pressure  on 
this  school  for  the  admission  of  new  cases.  For  many  years 
the  energies  of  the  school  have  been  largely  spent  in  the 
construction  and  organization  of  the  rapidly  growing  institu- 
tion. We  hope  that  the  time  is  near  when  more  attention  may 
be  paid  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  rich  material  furnished  by 
our  large  population.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  we  are 
now  elaborating  our  system  of  case  records. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  the  admission  and  assimila- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  new  pupils,  the  reorganization  of  the 
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manual  and  handwork  classes,  the  marked  increase  in  the  mere 
work  of  feeding  and  clothing  and  caring  for  our  inmates,  have 
made  a  very  busy  year  for  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
school.  I  wish  to  thank  them  for  the  splendid,  loyal,  cheerful 
spirit,  and  the  faithful  work  which  has  made  this  one  of  the 
most  happy  and  successful  years  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
Dec.  1,  190S. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


The  treasurer  of  the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  submits  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1908:  — 


Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1907,. 

• 

$8,212  78 

Income  from  funds,          ..... 

. 

2,022  80 

Principal  received :  — 

C.  S.  Judkins,  mortgage,    .... 

$2,000  00 

Working  capital  returned, 

4,000  00 

6,000  00 

$16,235  58 

Payments. 

Board  of  inmates,  paid  by  income,    . 

•                  • 

$2,323  64 

Expenses :  — 

Auditor,           ...... 

$100  00 

Printing  reports,       ..... 

47  94 

Bonus  on  Chicago,  Burlington^' &   Quincy 

bonds  (at  102|), 

115  00 

Bonus  on  Union  Pacific  bonds  (at  102f ),     . 

115  00 

Q77   QA 

Principal  invested :  — 

4  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  bonds  (par),    $4,000  00 
4  Union  Pacific  bonds  (par),       .  .  .      4,000  00 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1908,. 


8,000  00 
5,534  00 


$16,235  58 
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Invested  Funds  Dec.  1,  1908. 

2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine, 

3  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell, 
1  bond  town  of  Belmont, 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham, 

6  bonds  Illinois  Central, 

3  bonds  city  of  Newton, 
1  bond  town  of  Stoughton,     . 
5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 

10  bonds  Baltimore  &  Ohio,     . 

4  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
4  bonds  Union  Pacific,  . 
4  shares  State  Street  Trust,    . 

50  shares  Trimountain  Trust,  . 

Cash  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 


$2,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
6,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 

10,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 
400  00 
5,000  00 
5,534  00 


$54,934  00 
EICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  finances  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1908. 

Account  of  Maintenance,  1908. 

Receipts. 

Amounts  available  for  maintenance  during  the  year :  — 
Appropriation  for  deficit  in  1907  maintenance  account,        .        $2,530  68 
Appropriation  for  maintenance,  1908,        ....      246,989  00 


Total  available  for  maintenance,  1908,         .  .  .    $249,519  68 

Expenditures. 

Balance  of  1907  bills, $2,530  68 

Expenditures  for  maintenance,  11  months, 

1908, $218,428  70 

Bills  payable  for  November,  1908,     .  .  20,21137 


Total  for  maintenance,  1908, 238,640  07 

Balance  maintenance  appropriation,  Dec.   1,   1908   (unex- 
pended),      8,348  93 


$249,519  68 


Account  of  Special  Appropriations,  1908. 

Balance  of  special  appropriations,  Dec.  1, 

1907, $80,854  87 

Total  of  special  appropriations  for  1908,    .  - 

$80,854  87 

Expended  during  the  year,       .         .         .  $62,91125 

Bills  payable  for  November,  1908,    .  .  560  76 

63,472  01 


Balance  -pen:!!  appropriations,  Dec.  1,  1908,        .         .     $17,382  86 
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Account  of  Collections  at  School,  1908. 

Received  from  individuals  for  support  of  patients, 
Received  from  sales,  etc.,  viz.:  — 

Clothing  and  clothing  supplies,  . 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds,  . 

Miscellaneous,  ....... 

Interest  on  bank  account,  . 

Total  receipts  paid  into  State  treasury, 


$95,278  30 

560  31 

176  19 

405  19 

210  46 

$96,630  45 

Valuation,  Nov.  30,  1908. 
Real  Estate. 


Land,    . 
Buildings, 


Personal  Estate. 

Provisions  and  groceries,  ..... 

Ready-made  clothing,      ...... 

Dry  goods:  — 

For  clothing,    ....... 

For  bedding,  etc.,     ...... 

Furnishings :  — 

Beds  and  bedding  in  inmates'  department, 

Other  furnishings  in  inmates'  department,  . 

Personal  property  of  State  in  superintendent's  depart 
ment,  .... 

Fuel,      ...... 

All  other  property, .... 

Machinery  and  mechanical  fixtures,  etc., 
Farm,  -table  and  grounds:  — 

Live  stock  on  farm, 

Produce  of  farm  on  hand,. 

Carriages  and  agricultural  implements, 

All  other  property,    . 
Drugs  and  median 
Libn  ..... 

Other  supplies  undistributed,  . 


.  $70,670  00 

.   712,687 

57 

$783,357  57 

$1,495  74 

1,972  53 

1,032 

52 

1,486 

37 

37,509 

30 

25,041 

94 

7,373 

50 

9,295 

50 

781 

00 

26,297 

05 

10,596 

25 

10,137 

00 

8,551 

80 

509 

21 

524  86 

l  ,55  i 

00 

3,772 

94 

SI  17.931 

:>i 
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Analysis  of  Current  Expenses  for  the  Year  ending  Nov.  30,  1908. 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor :  — 

Pay  roll,         ......... 

$93,144  93 

Food:  — 

Butter, .    $4,091  59 

Butterine,      ; 

2,451  30 

Beans,  ...... 

1,525  35 

Bread  and  crackers, 

57  09 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc.,  . 

.      2,974  09 

Cheese,            .... 

125  87 

Eggs, 

.      1,512  15 

Flour, 

,     9,933  32 

Fish, 

1,424  52 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh),   . 

. 

.      1,114  92 

Meats, 

.    71,951  11 

Milk, 

14,235  15 

Molasses  and  syrup, 

715  57 

Sugar,   ...... 

3,005  09 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa,  . 

721  98 

Vegetables,     ..... 

2,265  79 

Sundries,        ..... 

1,702  24 

Yeast,   ...... 

209  48 

60,016  61 

Clothing  and  clothing  material :  — 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers,         ....    $2,638  73 

Clothing,        ..... 

,      1,815  02 

Dry  goods  for  clothing,  and  small  wares, 

.      5,018  40 

Furnishing  goods,   .... 

169  81 

Hats  and  caps,        ..... 

20  66 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 

688  54 

Sundries,        ...... 

8  35 

10,359  51 

Furnishings:  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc.,         .         .          .    $4,017  26 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc., 

366  01 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 

226  91 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 

497  97 

Furniture  and  upholstery, 

803  92 

Kitchen  furnishings, 

.      1,091  25 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc., 

51  59 

Sundries,        .... 

107  83 

7,162  74 

Amount  carried  forward,     ...... 

$170,683  79 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Heat,  light  and  power 
Coal,,      . 
Wood,  . 
Electricity, 
Gas, 
Oil, 
Sundries, 


Repairs  and  improvements:  — 

Brick, 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 

Doors,  sashes,  etc.,. 

Electrical  work  and  supplies,    . 

Hardware,      ... 

Lumber,         .... 

Machinery,  etc., 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc., 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 

Roofing  and  materials,     . 

Mechanics  and  laborers  (not  on  pay  roll), 

Sundries, 


Farm,  stable  and  grounds :  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies, 

rriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs, 
Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 
Hay,  grain,  etc., 
Harnesses  and  repairs, 
Horses, 
Cows 

Other  live  stock, 
Labor  (not  on  pay  roll), 
Rent,    . 
Swill,     . 
Tools,  farm  machines,  etc, 


Miscellaneous:  — 
Books  periodicals,  etc.,  . 
1  and  entertainments, . 

e  and  transportation, 

Fu  ..... 

.1  mounts  earned  forward^  . 


. 

$170,683  79 

.  $18,421  37 

25  00 

534  92 

936  89 

19,918  18 

.   $221  44 

923  09 

791  94 

.   1,203  96 

.   1,951  81 

.  2,005  55 

.   1,800  11 

.   1,519  92 

.   2,112  06 

920  78 

.   1,062  74 

771  05 

15,284  45 

.  $1,077  06 

422  96 

.   3,783  21 

.   9,102  94 

265  80 

625  00 

28  65 

702  33 

25  00 

1,678  08 

604  34 

18,315  37 

slid  S3 

346  24 

1,243  95 

:;:,  no 

$2,030  i)-'   1224,201  79 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 


Gratuities,      ....... 

21  90 

Hose,  etc.,      ....... 

60  79 

Ice,        ........ 

566  36 

Labor  (not  on  pay  roll),  . 

1,171  86 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies, 

763  16 

Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra),    . 

742  46 

Manual  training  supplies,          . 

653  45 

Postage,          ....... 

587  55 

Printing  and  printing  supplies, 

10  15 

Return  of  runaways,        .... 

44  05 

Soap  and  laundry  supplies, 

.      2,080  12 

Stationery  and  office  supplies, 

380  05 

School  books  and  school  supplies,      .          .  . 

663  68 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 

685  14 

Telephone  and  telegraph, 

717  94 

Tobacco,         ...... 

7  98 

Water,  ....... 

.      1,922  00 

Sundries,        ...... 

.      1,233  15 

Annual  report,        ..... 

96  47 

14,438  28 

Total, 

$238,640  07 

$2,030  02   $224,201  79 


Respectfully  submitted. 


WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Treasurer  of  the  Institution. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND   METHODS  OF  TRAIN- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the 
proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental  and 
physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution, 
where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  at  the  girls'  dormitory 
are  the  girls  of  school  grade;  at  the  boys'  dormitory  and  the  boys'  home 
are  boys  of  the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the  adult 
males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal  care  and 
attention;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble  boys,  requiring 
much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower  grade;  at  the  girls' 
home,  the  northwest  building,  and  at  the  north-northwest  building  are 
the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  gradu- 
ates of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution;  at  the  farmhouse  and 
at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
the  farm  work.  In  the  hospital  are  the  feeble  children  and  those  acutely 
ill.  Each  of  these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in 
the  building,  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision 
of  the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have 
divided  our  institution  into  eleven  comparatively  small  families,  each 
with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same  general  man- 
agement. This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution,  and 
secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  modify 
our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased  number  of 
pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so  classify  and 
grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of 
much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  num- 
ber. There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group 
of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits 
by  the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to 
retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.     Our  school  children  are  sep- 
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arated  into  eleven  well-defined  grades,  classified  much  as  are  the  chil- 
dren in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  regular 
progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils  are 
promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom 
more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  outdoor  recreation,  thus 
securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only  de- 
velop and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being  into 
anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it  orig- 
inally received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

A-  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of 
attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon 
them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must 
be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see, 
to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are 
so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for 
normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  application  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
a  school  library  containing  over  one  thousand  recent  and  standard  works 
on  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual 
training,  and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 

As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.    Their  muscular 

activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward  and  uncertain 

movements.     Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a  direct  result  of 

increased  physical  development.    The  military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to 

the  boys.     In  nearly  all  of  our  classes  in   physical  training  we   have 

adopted   the   Ling   or   Swedish   plan   of   educational    gymnastics.     This 

tem,  as  modified  tor  our  use,  means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise 

:  carefully  planned  movements  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at 

the  command  of  the  instructor.     The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive, 

Min-a  quickly  hear  and  understand,  and  he  musl   promptly  execute 

the  command.    It  is  a  mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  mental  drill  and  discipline  given   these  children  in  our  formal 

school  i  would  really  be  of  little  value  it'  the  knowledge  gained 

Id  not   be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier, 

elf  reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys  and  girls  in 

y  respect. 
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It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is  more 
or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded  child 
makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  corners 
of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully  super- 
vised; he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments  to  put 
on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  much 
he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds;  his  daily  duties, 
conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,  and 
finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This  guardianship  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may 
acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such 
a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out, 
and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring 
into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events 
and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are 
just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the 
usual  instruction  received  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  village  of  thirteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of 
life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities, its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate  cur- 
tailing of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of  approbation 
so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  scheme 
of  discipline  and  management.    No  corporal  punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation 
and  recreation  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every  hour 
in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned  them,  according 
to  their  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often  changed,  to  make- 
them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very 
simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  performed  by  some  one 
else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop, 
kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day 
when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of 
mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of  work, 
the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted  to  lead  a 
harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adult 
life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of  useful 
work. 
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The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  onr  fields  and  carted  them 
off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating. 
They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large 
garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the 
different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  as- 
sist the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all  their 
,  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Two  boys, 
proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The  shoes  of 
our  thirteen  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by  the  work 
of  the  boys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks,  circulars, 
etc.,  for  the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework  in  the 
buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In  the  laun- 
dry they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much  of  the 
sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of  the 
children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Relays 
of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eleven  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning 
until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  cloth- 
ing in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  win- 
dows, polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  The  older  girls  and  women  are  of 
great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless  children.  The 
instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively  quite  as  marked  with 
them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted  child  is  at  once  eagerly 
adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude  shown  for  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  "  my  baby "  are  often  quite  touching.  This  re- 
sponsibility helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this  uneasy  class  happy  and 
contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we  could  not  well 
care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children  in  our  asylum 
department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of  paid  attendants. 

Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds  are 
equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens,  croquet  sets, 
etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their  play- 
ground, accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists  in  their 
games  and  sports. 

In   the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored   building  Mocks,   pic! nee  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
iy  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.    These  toys  are  always  accessible, 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as  possible.    The 
playtbi  provided  not  .-is  Luxuries,  but  as  necessities,  if  we  wish  to 

proximate  norma]  mental  development.     A  recent   writer  well  says: 

i  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must  be  alert;  and  the  young  child 

be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct   is  aroused.     Shut  out   the  play 

.  and  yon  stunt   his  growth;  neglect   to  draw  it  out,  and  you 

h." 
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Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  entertain- 
ment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  readings,, 
school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade  ball,  dramatic 
performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These  entertainments  are 
gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually  assisted  by  some  of  the 
children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stereopticon  apparatus,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern  slides.  These  magic-lantern  pic- 
tures vividly  illustrate  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  world  and 
the  many  phases  of  human  life  and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures 
are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge 
of  the  great  world  outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misdemeanor 
or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his  fellows  are 
enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  is  the  "  Zoo,"  our  col- 
lection of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets,  including  goats,  sheep,  a  calf, 
a  pig,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even  snakes.  This  collection 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It 
really  forms  a  very  important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as 
the  different  animals  are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living 
texts  for  encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the 
special  senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thorough 
manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and  pomp  of 
the  most  ambitious  village.  In  the  morning  there  is  a  parade  of  antiques 
and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified  procession  made  up 
of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and  the  firemen,  headed 
by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a  tour  of  the  different 
buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically  and  vociferously  greet 
them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all 
the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and 
march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sand- 
wiches, cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance. 
In  the  afternoon  the  entire  family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long  programme  of  athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug- 
of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc.;  in  fact,  the  con- 
ventional New  England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants 
in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have 
been  in  training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded 
with  glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 
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At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunting, 
and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum  and  be- 
havior. 
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LAWS   RELATING   TO  THE   MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Acts  of  1850,  Chapter  150. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 

Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set 
forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars.    [Approved  April  4,  1850. 


Revised  Laws,  Chapter  87,  Sections  113-123. 

Section  113.  There  shall  be  six  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  annually  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Section  114.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  that  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  two  chaplains  of  the  general  court 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  visitors  to  visit  and  inspect  the  institution  as 
often  as  they  see  fit,  to  examine  the  by-laws  and  regulations  enacted  by 
the  corporation,  and  generally  to  see  that  the  object  of  the  institution  is 
carried  into  effect;  and  that  the  members  of  the  general  court  for  the 
time  being  shall  be,  ex  officiis,  visitors  of  the  institution,  and  have  the 
privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspecting  it. 
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Section  115.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  shall 
maintain  a  school  department  for  the  instruction  and  education  of 
feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school 
instruction,  and  a  custodial  department  for  the  care  and  custody  of 
feeble-minded  persons  beyond  the  school  age  or  not  capable  of  being 
benefited  by  school  instruction. 

Section  110'.  Persons  received  by  said  corporation  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and  the 
trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him  to  be  re- 
moved to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of 
the  state  board  of  insanity.  They  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  not  more  than  three  months,  and  the  liability  of 
any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of  such  inmate 
shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence,  unless,  during  such 
period,  such  inmate  becomes  a  charge  to  the  commonwealth  elsewhere. 

Section  117.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded  per- 
sons from  this  commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  governor 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 
Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a 
charge  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  trustees  may 
also  at  their  discretion  receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  de- 
partment other  feeble-minded  persons,  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Section  118.  If,  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate 
finds  that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  feeble-minded,  he  may  commit  him  thereto  by  an  order  of  commit- 
ment directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician,  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  legally  organized  medical  college  and 
who  has  practised  three  years  in  this  commonwealth,  that  such  person 
is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fee  of  the  judge  for  hear- 
in  g  and  determining  the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  if  he  is 
required  to  go  from  his  office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hear- 
ing, an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expenses  of  travel, 
which  shall  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  county  in 
which  such  application  was  heard. 

TION  119.     A  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  the  commitment  of 

a  feeble-minded   person   under  the   provisions  of   the   preceding  section 

shall  fir.-t  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  (he  city 

own  in  which  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of  such  intention; 

h   feeble-minded  person  resides  in   Boston,  such  notice  shall 

be  given  to  the  institutions  registrar  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  insane 

pita!  trustees  instead  of  the  overseen  of  the  poor.    Satisfactory  evi- 
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dence  that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
shall  accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Section-  120.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  each  inmate  in  the  cus- 
todial department  of  said  school  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  week,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly.  Such  charges  for  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  commonwealth  shall,  after  approval  by 
the  state  board  of  insanity,  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth,  and  may 
afterward  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  of  such 
inmates,  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by 
law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement,  if  subse- 
quently ascertained;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in  this  com- 
monwealth, either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the  place  in  which 
such  inmates  had  their  settlement,  unless  security  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  trustees  is  given  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place  refuses 
or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  amounts  as  may  be  charged  and 
due  to  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  trustees  are  authorized  by 
law  to  remove,  the  treasurer  may  recover  the  same  to  the  use  of  the 
school  as  provided  in  section  seventy-nine. 

Section  121.  A  city  or  town  which  pays  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to  said 
school  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  amount  thereof 
with  interest  and  costs  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  from  such 
person  if  of  sufficient  ability,  or  from  any  person  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been  incurred  in  the  ordi- 
nary support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Section  122.  The  trustees  of  said  school  shall  annually  prepare  and 
send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, income  and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount  expended  under  said  appro- 
priation, the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the 
number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  employees,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months  make 
a  report  to  said  board  of  the  number  of  inmates  received  and  discharged, 
respectively,  during  the  preceding  three  months,  the  whole  number  then 
in  the  institution  and  the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the 
commonwealth,  and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  123.  The  state  board  of  insanity  may  from  time  to  time 
transfer  from  the  state  hospital,  state  farm,  or  any  of  the  state  insane 
hospitals,  to  the  Massachusetts  school  for  the  feeble-minded  any  inmate 
whose  condition  would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate 
of  a  physician  that  he  is  a  proper  subject  for  said  institution. 
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Resolves  of  1900,  Chapter  36. 
Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  in  erecting  new  buildings  for  the  said  school  upon 
land  of  the  commonwealth  at  Templeton,  and  in  providing  a  water 
supply  and  sewerage  works  for  the  same.     [Approved  March  28,  1900. 


Acts  of  1902,  Chapter  434,  Section  2. 
From  said  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as  follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
following  purposes:  For  two  dormitories  of  sufficient  capacity  to  ac- 
commodate one  hundred  and  eighty  inmates,  and  for  furnishing  the 
same,  for  additions  to  the  present  electric  lighting  and  heating  plants, 
and  for  an  addition  to  the  administration  building,  so-called,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  ninety-five  thousand  dollars;  and  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional land  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  such  purchase  to  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 


Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175. 
tiox  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended  re- 
ceipts, shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state  hospitals 
and  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and 
inebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  the  Massachusetts 
e  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 
All  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  above  institutions  shall  be  ap- 
proval by  the  trustees  and  filed  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth. Full  copies  of  the  pay  rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  insti- 
tution, but  the  originals  shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts 

tion  2.     All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and  other 

titutions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  as  often 

as  once   in   each   month.     The   receipts  from  each   institution   shall   be 

placed   to   it-  credit,   and   shall   be   used    for  its   maintenance   during   the 

following  year. 

The  ]>v<<  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not 

the  powers  of  the  h  aid  institution  under  the  provisioni 
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of  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
section  three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right  to  regulate  or  control 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said 
acts. 

Section  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [Approved  March  14,  1905. 


Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  444,  Section  2. 
Section  2.     From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as 
follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for.  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  ninety-one  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  For  constructing  one-story  buildings,  of  wood,  for  fifty  patients, 
at  the  Templeton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fourteen  thousand  dollars ; 
and  for  the  construction  at  Waltham  of  two  dormitories  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  accommodate  two  hundred  inmates,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
seventy-seven  thousand  dollars. 


Resolves  of  1905,  Chapter  85. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-two  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  the 
construction  of  an  additional  story  for  the  dynamo  building,  with  fire- 
proof drying  room,  and  for  fireproofing  the  west  building  and  for  alter- 
ing and  repairing  the  administration  building,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
eight  thousand  dollars;  for  furnishing  the  wooden  buildings  at  Temple- 
ton  for  fifty  patients,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars;  for 
furnishing  the  dormitories  at  Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  eight  thou- 
sand dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  barn,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  dollars;  for  the  construction  of  a  new  shed,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  three  hundred  dollars;  for  the  construction  of  an  ice  house, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars;  and  for  the  construction  of  a 
Bilo,  a  sum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars.  [Approved  May  18, 
1905. 
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Acts  of  1906,  Chapter  500,  Section  2. 
Section  2.     From  the  aforesaid  loan  expenditures  may  be  made  as 
follows :  — 

By  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  sixty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  For  constructing  and  furnishing  two  brick  buildings  for  nurses, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  dollars;  for  constructing  and  fur- 
nishing two  buildings  for  patients,  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand 
dollars;  and  for  constructing  and  furnishing  two  wooden  houses  for 
male  employees,  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 


Resolves  of  1906,  Chapter  84. 
'Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  at 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  under  the  direction  of 
the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  purposes:  For  building  an  addi- 
tion to  the  farmhouse  dining  room,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars;  for  the  purchase  of  laundry  machinery,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  and  for  constructing  barns,  hay  sheds  and 
silos  at  Templeton  colony,  a  sum  not  exceeding  sixty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars.    [Approved  June  5,  1906. 


Acts  of  1907,  Chapter  489. 
tion  1.     Chapter  three  hundred  and  nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  section  one 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following :  —  Section  1.    If  an  inmate 
of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  whether  by  com- 
mitment or  otherwise,  shall  have  reached  the  limit  of  school  age,  or,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  is  incapable  of  being  further  benefited 
by  school  instruction;  or,  if  the  question  of  the  commitment  to  or  con- 
tinuance in  said  school  of  any  inmate,  including  inmates  who  may  have 
transferred  from  one  department  of  said  school  to  another  under 
provisions  of  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  chapter  eighty- 
en  of  the  Revised  Laws,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  of  the 
ke  board  of  insanity,  a  proper  subject  for  judicial  inquiry,  the  pro- 
bate  court  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  upon  the  petition  in  writing  of 
or  of  Baid  board  or  of  any  member  of  either  body,  and 
ich  notice  as  the  courl  may  order,  may,  iii  its  discretion,  order 
te  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  shall  determine  whether 

Ol   be  is  a   feeble  minded  person,  and  may  commit   him  to  Baid  school 
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or  to  either  department  thereof,  or  may  order  him  to  be  discharged 
therefrom. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  impair  the  power  given 
to  said  trustees  by  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  chapter  eighty- 
seven  of  the  Revised  Laws  to  discharge  any  inmate  of  said  school  or  of 
any  department  thereof. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
June  11,  1907. 


Acts  of  1908,  Chapter  50. 

Section  1.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated,  to  be 
paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  to  wit :  — 

From  the  receipts  of  said  school  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  sum  of  one  hundred  twenty-nine  thousand  six  hundred 
ninety-six  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents,  and  from  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  from  the  ordinary  revenue,  a  sum  in  addition  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  fourteen  dollars  and 
ninety-six  cents. 

For  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  annual  assessment  due  from  the 
commonwealth  toward  maintaining  and  operating  a  system  of  sewage 
disposal  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  twenty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  as  provided  in 
section  three  of  chapter  eighty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
February  6,  1908. 


Acts  of  1908,  Chapter  629. 
After  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  the  commonwealth  shall  be  liable  for  the  board,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  all  persons  who  are  feeble-minded,  or  epileptic,  who  may  be 
inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  of  the 
Wrentham  state  school,  of  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  of 
the  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,  or  of  any  other  state  institution  for 
the  care  of  such  persons,  or  who  may  be  admitted  thereto  under  the 
provisions  of  law,  and  who  would  be  supported  under  existing  laws 
at  the  expense  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  commonwealth.  [Ap- 
proved June  12,  1908. 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best  age 
for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or  for 
those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will  be 
retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each 
case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  sufficient 
surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure  gra- 
tuitous admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils  from 
Maine,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  may  secure  gratuitous  admission  by 
application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by  the  parents 
ceded.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  gar- 
ments made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may 
not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the 
kill  xame  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  clothing, 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  pairs  of 
;\  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two  collars,  two  hats 
two  ) .airs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored  cotton 
skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two  white  aprons, 
undervosK  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  nnderwaists,  three  night- 
dresses, four  pairs  of  stork  -i*  handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two 
pair  i  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl 
or  cloak  and  one  i  air  of  mil  b 

The  addrt    -  of  the  -<-h<,ni  fa  Wavebu  y, 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  Buperin- 

•    !lf. 

WALTEB  r.  it.kn  \u>.  m.d. 
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EULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution,  one 
each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  in- 
stitution; the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the 
establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent 
and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall  ex- 
amine all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall  aid 
the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution ; 
and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  under  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  he  shall 
select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assistants  and  ser- 
vants of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before  making  any  ma- 
terial changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons 
therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  insti- 
tution such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage  and 
probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character;  and  also  keep  a 
record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof:  provided, 
however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall 
perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent. 
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He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and 
deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction, 
etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of 
the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual  re- 
port, in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the 
feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except 
through  him. 

Xo  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron".  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations 
as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND  TRUS- 
TEES OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Article  I.  —  Title. 
The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons  named  in  "  An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded/'  and 
such  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting. 

Article  II.  —  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  namely:  a  president,  a  vice-president,  six 
trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead:  provided, 
however,  that  if,  from  any  causej  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other 
meeting,  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Article  III. 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  send- 
ing a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV. 

The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  corporation ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  president 
shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 

The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  —  Trustees. 
The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persons  chosen  according  to  the 
s« ico] id    article,    and   of   six    persons   appointed   by   the   Governor   and 
Council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  provided  in  the  resolve  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  June  IS,  1SSG. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a  quarter. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to 
take  any  measures  which  they  may  deem  expedient  for  encouraging 
subscriptions,  donations  and  bequests  to  the  corporation;  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  school;  to  enter  into  and  bind 
the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and  engagements  as  they  may  deem 
advantageous ;  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as 
may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be 
altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporation. 

They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate 
for  their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with 
such  condensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  a  fair  record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the 
corporation  at  every  meeting  thereof;  and  at  every  annual  meeting  they 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  the  institution,  comprising  a  statement  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the 
pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Article  VII.  —  Secretary. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their 
doings;  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  corporation  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or 
of  the  trustees  respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  be  made  by  them. 

Article  VIII.  —  Treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  to  receive  and 
have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  commit- 

-  duly  authorized.  His  hooks  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
tin  He  shall  make  up   his  accounts  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  No- 

vember each  year,  together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
te  and  of  the  debts  dne  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present 
the  o  the  corporation  at  their  annual  meeting.    lie  shall  give  such 

bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  require. 
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Article  IX.  —  Superintendent. 

The  superintendent,  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its  maintenance  and 
development,  and  all  moneys  accruing  from  its  operation ;  and  shall  give 
such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall 
from  time  to  time  require,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  from  the 
maintenance  funds  of  the  institution. 

Article  X.  —  Alterations. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion, by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at  Wal- 
tham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  sta- 
tions of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  divisions.  The  rail- 
road fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is  fifteen  cents  each  way.  The 
distance  from  Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley, 
every  fifteen  minutes;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waverley  sta- 
tion for  Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  school  grounds. 
A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station;  fare,  twenty- 
five  cents.  Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  but  there  is 
no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent 
to  Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Packages 
for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Waverley.  Always 
put  the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Saturday  afternoon.    No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  for  the  Feeble-minded. 
The  farm  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
is  located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  Baldwin ville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston 
ft  Blaine  Railroad;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Templeton  station  of 
the  Ware  River  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half  mile 

of  the  colony.    The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is  seventy-one 

miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.40  each  way.    A  public  carriage  may  be 

found  .-it  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The   posi  office  address  is   Baldwinville.     The  telegraph   address   is 

dwinville.     Express  packages  should  be  sen!  to  Baldwinville.    Pack- 

-  for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at   Baldwinville, 

.  the  child's  name  Bhould  always  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  packs 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waverley,  Dec.  1,  1909. 

To   the   Corporation,    His   Excellency   the   Governor,   the   Legislature   and 

the  State  Board  of  Insanity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Xov.  30,  1909. 

We  have  now  1,383  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,201 
arc  at  Waverley  and  182  at  Templeton.  The  exact  number 
present,  however,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  deducting 
those  absent  from  the  school  on  a  visit  home,  or  for  other  rea- 
-,  i-  1,327,  of  whom  1,150  are  at  Waverley  and  177  at  Tem- 
pleton.  This  record  is  kept  in  accordance  with  a  new  ruling 
of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  For  the  details  of  the  different 
classes,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths,  we  refer  you  to 
tin-  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

The  year  just  closing  has  been  one  of  growth  at  the  school. 
The  completion  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  new  manual  training 
building  has  enabled  more  of  the  inmates  to  take  part  in  the 
work  that  is  taught  there,  and  the  variety  and  scope  of  thai 
work  have  been  extended.  More  Looms  than  there  was  room 
before  turn  oul  a  greater  quantity  of  rugs  and  toweling, 
i  in  turn  enable  more  girla  and  boys  t<>  indulge  in  the  Lnter- 

upal  ion  of  making  them. 
The  lace  work  by  the  girls  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  i-  quite  astonishing. 

lii<-  effecl  "t"  these  and  the  numerous  other  industries  on  the 

the  children   i-  the  mosl  gratifying  pari  of  il   nil.     A 

".  tin-  useful  indoor  occupations  afforded  were  lim- 
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ited  to  the  laundry,  the  repairing  of  shoes  and  a  few  others ; 
and  such  as  were  to  be  had  were  again  limited  by  the  space  in 
which  to  pursue  them.  Today,  by  the  wise  liberality  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  none  who  are  capable  need 
be  deprived  of  the  interest  afforded  by  the  pursuit  of  some  useful 
occupation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  spend  a  little  time  in  the 
different  workrooms,  watching  the  faces  of  the  happy  children 
at  their  work,  to  satisfy  one  of  the  wisdom  of  these  varied  plans 
for  their  occupation. 

The  completion  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  Rhode  Island 
of  their  own  schools  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  has  re- 
lieved this  school  of  the  cases  from  those  States.  The  vacancies 
were  quickly  filled  from  the  waiting  list  of  Massachusetts  cases. 

The  school  is  showing  the  effects  of  the  change  in  the  law  by 
which  cities  and  towns  can  now  send  their  feeble-minded  here 
without  being  responsible  for  their  charges,  the  Commonwealth 
being  liable  for  their  board,  care  and  treatment. 

The  procedure  for  the  admittance  of  school  cases  has  been 
greatly  simplified.  A  school  case  may  now  be  committed  with- 
out any  formality,  except  the  request  of  the  parent,  accompanied 
by  the  certificate  of  the  attending  physician.  No  application 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  or  selectmen  is  necessary,  and  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  pauperism.  This  change  has  been  brought 
about  as  a  result  of  the  codification  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
insane  and  the  feeble-minded. 

We  have  sent  many  half-crazy  imbeciles  to  the  insane  hos- 
pitals. A  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  history  and  early 
life  of  those  who  turn  out  to  be  criminal  imbeciles  is  bringing 
to  the  school  cases  that  once  went  directly  to  jail,  without  a 
thought  being  given  to  their  mental  condition.  As  years  go  on, 
ili is  class  must  receive  different  care  and  custody;  more  ef- 
fective means  of  restraint  must  be  supplied,  and  they  must  be 
separated  from  our  feeble-minded  inmates  who  are  not  in- 
herently criminals.  The  problem  of  the  care  of  those  criminal 
imbeciles  now  in  the  school  is  one  of  the  most  trying  that  we 
have. 

In  jin  admirable  article  on  the  "Imbecile  with  Criminal 
[nstincts,"  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of  [nsanity'1 
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in  April  last,  our  superintendent  has  described  this  class,  their 
characteristics  and  the  effect  that  a  knowledge  of  their  existence 
will  have  upon  the  future  treatment  of  prisoners.  It  will  he 
along  the  line  of  the  prevention  of  crime  before  it  is  committed, 
in  place  of  the  punishment  of  crime  afterwards. 

This  paper  describes  a  class  of  cases  that  shows  the  extension 
'of  the  scope  of  this  school.  Twenty  years  ago  such  cases  would 
have  been  sent  to  prison  to  serve  a  term  and  then  to  be  turned 
loose  again.  They  never  would  have  been  sent  here.  Upon 
examination,  feeble-mindedness  is  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
many  of  the  cases  that  are  before  the  prison  and  charities  com- 
mittees. 

The  educational  part  of  this  institution  is  becoming  very 
prominent.  There  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  come  here 
from  other  institutions  to  observe,  and  to  learn  what  we  are 
doing.  They  notice  that  we  treat  our  patients  like  normal 
persons,  and  that  the  work  is  conducted  on  a  high  plane. 

Our  school  never  was  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  it 
is  to-day,  with  well-qualified,  highly  intelligent  and  devoted 
teachers,  who  see  the  results  of  their  work  growing  day  by  day. 
Their  enthusiasm,  too,  is  fine.  They  are  all  intensely  interested 
in  their  work. 

In  April  the  trustees  voted  to  purchase  an  automobile  for 
the  use  of  the  superintendent.  The  car  was  delivered  in  June 
and  has  been  in  continuous  use  since.  We  believe  that  no  in- 
'rnent  of  greater  value  has  ever  been  made  for  the  school. 
Ir  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent,  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  work  that  without  it  could  not  have  been 

tomplished,  and,  in  addition,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  his 
health.  1I<-  has  made  his  weekly  trips  to  the  colony  in  one  day, 
■  ample  time  there  to  visit  the  different  units,  returning 
at  niuht  re  freshed  instead  of  weary. 

The  work  at  the  colony  increases  in  interest   as  it  show-  a 

3tant  increase  in  results.     Four  units,  each  having  about  50 

are   in    full   operation.      Plana  are   Dearly  completed    \'*>v 

ibling  the  capacity  of  the  farm  colony,  so-called,  where   1<M) 

ill  !><•  accommodated.     This  same  increase  can  be  made 

be  other  colonies  in  t  ime. 
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The  annual  corporation  visiting  clay,  which  was  to  have  been 
held  in  June  last  at  Templeton,  was  given  up,  as  but  four  or 
five  persons  expressed  an  intention  of  being  present. 

The  health  of  the  boys  there  is  excellent,  as  the  outdoor  life, 
wholesome  food  and  plenty  of  exercise  keep  them  in  the  best 
condition.  Sickness  is  practically  unknown.  They  are,  like 
those  in  charge,  interested  in  their  work,  and  delighted  when 
they  see  the  groaning  wagon  loads  depart  for  the  railroad,  car- 
rying to  their  fellows  at  Waverley  the  products  of  their  efforts. 
They  feel  the  interest  of  ownership,  and  are  happy  when  they 
can  show  you  the  largest  and  best  potatoes,  or  carrots,  or  onions, 
in  the  State. 

By  an  expenditure  of  $600  about  80  acres  of  fertile  land 
which  adjoins  the  farm  colony,  and  should  belong  to  us,  has  been 
purchased.     It  fills  up  a  break  in  our  line  and  will  be  of  value. 

Again  our  barns  and  storehouses  are  bursting  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farms.  The  list  of  products  from  the  colony  and 
the  farm  at  Waverley  would  fill  three  pages  of  this  report. 
With  1,249  barrels  of  apples,  29  tons  of  cabbage,  20  tons  of 
winter  squash,  1,518  bushels  of  beets  and  8,059  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes, not  to  mention  other  crops  in  proportion,  our  inmates 
will  not  lack  for  food  the  coming  winter.  This  year  we  have 
been  forced  to  sell  part  of  our  potatoes  for  lack  of  storage  room. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  the  question  of  providing 
our  own  milk  supply  was  very  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it 
was  deemed  best  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of 
$8,000  to  enable  us  to  purchase  80  more  cows,  to  be  housed  at 
the  colony,  where  room  is  ready  for  them.  Our  milk  for  Wa- 
verley is  now  bought  locally,  and,  although  satisfactory  in  qual- 
ity, the  advantages  of  keeping  a  larger  herd  of  cows  on  the 
farms  at  the  colony  and  shipping  the  milk  daily  to  Waverley 
'are  obvious. 

Our  requests  for  appropriations  at  Waverley  for  the  ensuing 
year  include  $10,000  for  a  much-needed  hospital  for  adult 
males;  $15,000  for  an  addition  to  the  south  nurses'  home,  to 
accommodate  21  nurses;  $3,000  for  iron  stairways  and  fire 
escapes  in  the  administration  building. 
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The  State  Board  of  Insanity  has  been  asked  for  its  approval 
of  these  requests. 

We  would  not  close  this  report  without  expressing  our  great 
ret  that  Mr.  Francis  Bartlett  has  felt  obliged  to  refuse  to 
allow  his  name  to  be  again  presented  as  a  trustee.  The  presence 
of  such  a  man  as  he  adds  to  the  confidence  of  the  community 
in  the  acts  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  His  position  on 
thi-  Hoard  was  that  of  a  sound,  clear  thinker  and  safe  adviser. 

CHARLES  FEAXCTS  ADAMS,  2d. 
FEAXCIS  J.  BAEXES. 
LUANN  L.  BEACKETT. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FEEDEEICK  P.  FISH. 
FELIX  E.  GATIXEAU. 
CHARLES  S.  HAMLIX. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAX. 
CHAELES  E.  WAEE. 
JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 
FEAXK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1909  :x  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1908, 

759 

552 

1,311 

Admitted  during  the  year, 

156 

99 

255 

School  cases,      .... 

72 

30 

102 

Custodial  cases, 

84 

69 

153 

Whole  number  of  cases  during  the  year, 

915 

651 

1,566 

Discharged  during  the  year,    . 

86 

63 

149 

Died  during  the  year,     . 

22 

12 

34 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1909, 

807 

576 

1,383 

State  patients,  .... 

765 

544 

1,309 

Private  patients, 

23 

16 

39 

New  England  beneficiaries, 

19 

16 

35 

Daily  average  number  of  patients,  . 

789 

572 

1,361 

Number  Nov.  30,  1909,  at  school,    . 

625 

576 

1,201 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1909,  at  colony, 

182 

- 

182 

Applications  during  the  year. 

- 

- 

471 

Of  the  admissions,   76  were  young,  improvable  pupils;   57 
males  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age;  61  females  were  over 


1  Absences  on  visit  not  included. 
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fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  these  1  had  home  three  children, 
3  had  borne  two  children  each,  and  2  had  borne  one  child  each ; 
21  cases  were  feeble  physically  and  of  the  idiotic  type;  6  were 
excitable  idiots ;  14  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded ;  3  were 
not  feeble-minded;  S  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis;  5  were 
of  the  Mongolian  type  of  idiocy ;  3  were  microcephalic ;  2  were 
hydrocephalic;  2  were  totally  deaf;  1  was  totally  blind;  2  had 
set  fire  to  buildings ;  1  had  committed  homicide ;  2  women  and 
2  men  had  been  married ;  5,  arrested  for  crime,  were  placed 
here  bv  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  for  observation  and  examina- 

m 

ti<m  as  to  their  mental  condition;  5  were  directly  committed 
from  the  juvenile  court ;  3  other  children  were  received  for  ob- 
servation ;  10  pupils  were  transferred  from  the  Lyman  School 
and  21  from  the  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for  Girls;  4  were 
transferred  from  other  State  institutions.  Some  of  the  cases 
appear  in  several  of  the  above  groups. 

The  admissions  included  a  large  number  of  cases  capable  of 
much  improvement ;  indeed,  many  of  them  have  already  shown 
a  marked  change  in  physical  vigor,  in  self-respect,  in  conduct 
and  behavior,  and  in  intelligence.  The  large  number  of  young 
adolescents  especially  have  quickly  responded  to  the  educational 
influences  of  the  school. 

Of  the  149  cases  discharged  during  the  year,  65  were  kept 
at  home  by  their  friends  for  various  reasons ;  2  remained  at 
home  to  work  for  wages;  4  ran  away  and  were  not  returned;  3 
were  discharged  as  not  feeble-minded;  11  were  transferred  to 
the  Wrentham  State  School;  10  Maine  cases  went  to  the  Maine 
school  :  10  Rhode  Island  cases  went  to  the  Rhode  Island  school 
and  to  other  Rhode  [sland  institutions. 

Forty-three  cases,  13  male  and  :5"  female,  were  committed 
to  insane  hospitals.  Nine  of  th  se  cas<  -  were  admitted  during 
die  year,  and  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded  when  admitted; 
H>  others  were  insane  when  admitted  in  previous  years;  1  had 
been  in  insane  hospitals  before  admission  here;  9  were  imbeciles, 
becoming  insane  after  admission;  6  cases  had  been  patients 
here  for  several  years  bul  were  insane  when  admitted;  1  was 
I  case  of  circular  insanity  when  admitted;  1  <';i-<i  of  circular 
insanity  nt   to  an   insane  hospital   while  al    home  on  a 
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visit,  having  previously  been  a  patient  in  the  same  hospital ;  9 
were  insane  when  admitted  here  from  the  Lancaster  Industrial 
School. 

This  series  of  cases  shows  that  imbeciles  often  develop  quite 
typical  forms  of  insanity.  It  also  shows  the  difficulty  of  dif- 
ferentiating certain  cases  of  imbecility  from  cases  of  adolescent 
mental  disease.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  a  complete  life  history 
of  the  patient  such  differentiation  is  hardly  possible,  except  after 
a  long  period  of  observation.  Imbecility  or  feeble-mindedness 
is  a  condition  of  weakened  mind  beginning  in  infancy  and  con- 
tinning  through  the  whole  life  of  the  individual.  Mental  im- 
pairment or  disease  which  begins  at  puberty  or  during  adoles- 
cence in  a  person  previously  of  good  mentality  constitutes  some 
form  of  insanity.  There  is  a  popular  impression  that  a  young 
person  who  breaks  down  mentally  must  be  feeble-minded  and 
not  insane.  Each  year  we  are  receiving  a  larger  number  of 
cases  of  dementia  praecox  and  other  types  of  actual  insanity. 
The  parents  and  friends  of  these  cases  are  often  willing  to 
send  them  to  a  school  when  they  shrink  from  the  thought  of  a 
hospital.  Some  of  the  more  quiet  and  mild  cases  do  well  here 
and  are  retained.  The  greater  number  of  these  patients  become 
very  disturbing  elements  among  our  impressionable  patients. 
It  is  not  possible  to  properly  classify  and  to  properly  care  for 
them  here,  and  the  patients  are  much  happier  and  better  off 
in  every  way  after  transfer  to  the  insane  hospitals.  It  is 
probable  that  each  year  we  shall  be  compelled  to  transfer  to 
the  hospitals  some  of  these  obscure  cases  of  mental  disease 
occurring  in  young  persons. 

The  general  health  of  our  population  has  been  good.  We 
have  had  few  cases  of  acute  disease.  The  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever  noted  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year  continued  for  sev- 
eral months,  with  23  cases  of  the  disease  during  the  present 
year.  The  cases  were  all  mild,  and  all  recovered  except  1  pa- 
tient,  who  developed  pneumonia  as  a  complication.  There  were 
also  21  mild  cases  of  diphtheria,  all  of  whom  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

There  were  3  1  deaths  during  the  year;  4  were  from  pneu- 
monia,   I    from  epilepsy,  3   Prom  genera]  tuberculosis,  3  from 
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pulmonary  tuberculosis,  1  from  tubercular  meningitis,  3  from 
chronic  valvular  heart  disease,  3  from  cerebral  apoplexy,  3 
from  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  2  from  exhaustion  of  chronic 
idiocy,  2  from  pulmonary  gangrene,  and  1  each  from  acute  in- 
testinal obstruction,  influenza,  scarlet  fever  and  pneumonia, 
acute  nephritis,  carcinoma  and  acute  rheumatism. 
,  The  following  table  shows  the  age  of  the  1,383  inmates  at  the 
close  of  the  year  ending  Xov.  30,  1909:  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  5  years  of  age,         .... 

4 

5 

9 

From    5  to  10  years,          .... 

121 

49 

170 

From  10  to  15  years,          .... 

228 

103 

331 

From  15  to  20  years,          .... 

181 

148 

329 

From  20  to  25  years,          .... 

113 

128 

241 

From  25  to  30  years,          .... 

77 

63 

140 

From  30  to  35  years,          .... 

46 

32 

78 

From  35  to  40  years,          .... 

25 

22 

47 

From  40  to  45  years,          .... 

7 

13 

20 

From  45  to  50  years,          .... 

3 

9 

12 

Over  50  years,           ..... 

2 

4 

6 

807 

576 

1,383 

I  am  happy  to  reporl  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in  every  de- 
ment of  the  school.     The  school  and  training  classes  have 
er   been   -o  well   organized,  and   the   school    instruction   has 
er  been  so  well  co-ordinated   with  the  other  educational  in- 
fluenci    . 

The  manual  and  industrial  training,  described  in  detail  in  the 

lasi  report,  has  been  -till  further  developed.     Over  600  pupils 

daily  training  in  the  attractive  manual   building. 
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With  the  eager  classes  following  each  other  all  day  long,  the 
building  is  a  veritable  hive  of  happy  industry.  The  pupils  are 
very  fond  of  the  varied  manual  training  exercises. 

All  of  the  manual  training  work  is  applied  to  the  production 
of  articles  which  are  useful  and  which  the  children  afterwards 
see  in  use.  The  following  activities  and  industries  are  success- 
fully carried  on  in  the  manual  training  building :  — 


Weaving  crash,  etc. 
Shoe  repairing. 
Painting. 
Carpenter  work. 
Wood  turning. 
Furniture  repairing. 
Cane  seating. 


For  Boys, 

Broom  making. 
Brush  making. 
Net  making. 
Coir  mat  weaving. 
Printing. 
Sloyd. 


For  Girls. 


Cooking  and  training  in  domestic 

work. 
Primary  hand  sewing. 
Machine  sewing. 
Weaving  crash,  linen,  rag  carpets, 

etc. 
Cutting  rags  for  rag  carpets. 
Spinning. 
Machine  knitting  of  caps,  mittens, 

etc. 


Braiding  rugs. 

Hooking  rugs. 

Lace  making. 

Basketry. 

Hand  knitting. 

Crocheting. 

Net  making. 

Embroidery  and  fancy  work. 

Jig  sawing. 

Sewing  clothing,  bedding,  etc. 


In  the  summer  time  the  indoor  manual  classes  for  the  boys 
are  suspended  and  instructors  take  the  boys  out  of  doors  to  ap- 
ply their  manual  skill  in  work  on  the  land.  Boys  of  suitable 
age  and  strength  are  taught  to  weed,  to  hoe,  to  drive  a  horse,  to 
handle  stone  and  gravel,  ashes  and  coal,  to  dig  stones,  to  lay 
down  lawns,  to  build  roads,  dig  drains,  and,  finally,  to  harvest 
and  store  the  apples,  vegetables  and  other  crops. 

Willi  boys  of  very  feeble  mentality  this  outdoor  manual  in- 
struction forms  a  very  important  part  of  their  education.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  we  had  two  or  three  men  employed  all  the  time 
wilh  these  ell  Each  class  was  made  up  of  10  or  12  boys, 

and  the  class*  -  changed  every  hour.     These  boys  were  taught  to 
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use  shovels,  pickaxes,  to  handle  cord  wood,  to  saw  fire  wood,  etc. 
This  work  is  carried  on  with  all  the  precision  of  an  indoor  school 
class,  and  the  results  are  most  obvious  in  improved  physical 
health  and  increased  mental  ability.  This  work  is  especially  ef- 
fective in  the  way  of  quieting  noisy,  excitable  patients.  The 
work  done  by  these  classes  has  been  on  some  of  the  rough  land 
which  we  have  not  vet  brought  under  cultivation.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  this  sort  of  training  for  the 
above  class  of  patients. 

In  estimating  the  average  population  of  the  school  it  has 
always  been  the  custom  to  count  as  present  those  patients  who 
were  at  home  on  vacation.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  those  of 
our  pupils  who  have  good  homes  should  be  allowed  to  make 
longer  or  shorter  visits  to  those  homes  during  the  summer  va- 
cation. Only  a  few  go  at  one  time  from  any  one  ward  or  build- 
ing. The  absence  of  these  patients  does  not  allow  us  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employees,  and  the  expense  of  running  the  in- 
stitution is  not  diminished  by  their  absence,  except  in  a  very 
small  way,  in  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  amount  of  food  served  cannot  be  reduced  proportion- 
arc]  y  for  these  irregular  temporary  absences. 

The  current  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $256,255.44,  or 
■  1   per  capita,  with  a  daily  average  of  1,361  patients,  reck- 
oned  as  in  years  past. 

If  the  average  number  of  patients  is  figured  on  the  actual 
number  present  in  each  house  each  day  of  the  year,  the  average 
for  the  year  would  be  1,281,  and  the  weekly  per  capita  cost 
would  be  $3.83. 

The  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  continue  to  menace  the  very 
our  beautiful  trees.     ThN  year  we  have  expended  over 

,500  in  combating  these  pests.  In  spin-  of  all  the  work  done 
many  of  the  largesl  and  besl  treea  on  our  grounds  have  already 
died.  It  is  probable  thai  a  large  sum  will  be  needed  annually 
for  this  purpose  for  year-  to  come. 

All  the  trees  in  the  orchards  and  the  groves  all  over  the  place 
have  been  carefully  pruned  by  an  experienced  forester.     Many 
rid  shrubs  have  been  planted  around  the  new  buildings. 

A  new  tire  pump  has  been  purchased  al  a  cost  of  $800.    Six 
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new  iron  fire  escapes  have  been  added  to  the  buildings.  All  of 
the  roads  have  been  reshaped  and  resurfaced.  The  roadside 
gutters  and  culverts  have  been  rebuilt.  Much  painting  has 
been  done  by  the  boys  on  the  inside  walls  of  the  buildings. 
Eleven  tinned  fire  doors  have  been  placed  in  the  buildings. 
Over  800  feet  of  fire  hose  has  been  added  to  the  standpipes  at- 
tached to  the  buildings.  A  new  silo  has  been  added  at  Narra- 
gansett  farm  colony. 

The  foregoing  improvements  and  repairs  have  been  charged 
to  current  expense  account. 

The  fireproof  stairways  and  fire  escapes  in  the  dormitory 
buildings,  authorized  by  the  last  Legislature,  have  been  com- 
pleted. We  now  have  no  wooden  stairways  in  the  dormitory 
buildings.  The  administration  building,  which  houses  45  officers 
and  employees,  still  has  dangerous  wooden  stairways.  This 
building,  with  furnishings  and  stores,  is  valued  at  $150,000. 
The  wooden  stairway  in  this  building  should  be  replaced  with 
fireproof  construction  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

The  houses  for  employees  are  overcrowded  and  we  need  ad- 
ditional accommodations  for  20  female  attendants. 

The  hospital  group,  with  the  open-air  pavilion  in  the  sum- 
mer, has  been  filled  to  its  capacity  all  through  the  year.  The 
greater  part  of  the  hospital  population  is  made  up  of  delicate 
little  children,  not  acutely  ill,  but  needing  constant  nursing, 
together  with  a  varying  number  of  bedridden  cases  of  chronic 
disease.  Often  we  have  no  case  of  acute  illness.  Our  female 
cases  can  be  comfortably  cared  for  in  the  present  hospital,  but  we 
now  need  additional  facilities  for  the  care  of  adult  male  patients 
with  acute  or  chronic  diseases.  The  care  of  adult  male  con- 
valescents in  the  building  with  the  female  patients  is  especially 
unsatisfactory.  We  now  need  a  new  hospital  block  to  accommo- 
date 24  male  patients.  In  the  near  future,  with  so  many  pa- 
tients approaching  middle  life,  we  shall  need  still  further 
additions  to  the  hospital  plant. 

We  have  had  another  successful  year  at  the  farm  colony  at 
Templeton.  The  boys  continue  in  good  health  and  are  contented 
and   happy.      During  the  year  they  have  cleared   27  acres  of 
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wild  land  ready  for  tillage.     We  have  140  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation. 

Our  crops  were  remarkably  good.     The  following  products 

were  harvested :  — 


1,124  barrels  apples. 
1,373  bushels  beets. 
54,396  pounds  cabbage. 
1,660  bushels  carrots. 

302  bushels  green  corn. 

545  tons  corn,  ensilage. 

147  tons  corn,  etc.,  for  fodder. 

110  boxes  cucumbers. 

194  boxes  lettuce. 


498  bushels  onions. 
8,059  bushels  potatoes. 
17,029  pounds  pumpkin. 
2,948  pounds  rhubarb. 
20  tons  squash,  winter. 
94  barrels  squash,  summer. 
92  bushels  tomatoes,  ripe. 
120  bushels  tomatoes,  green. 
768  barrels  turnips. 


Thirteen  carloads  of  food  products  were  shipped  to  Waverley 
for  use  at  the  home  school.  In  addition,  1,600  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes and  400  bushels  of  other  vegetables  were  sold  to  other 
Siate  institutions. 

This  work  is  practically  all  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  boys 
tin  in  selves,  for  we  should  need  our  present  number  of  employees 
at  the  colony  merely  to  take  care  of  the  boys  if  they  were  kept 
in  idleness. 

At  the  present  rate  of  production  the  colony  is  raising  all  the 
vegetables  and  other  farm  products  that  can  be  consumed  at  the 
school.  We  have  long  desired  to  produce  at  the  colony  the  large 
amounl  of  milk  needed  at  the  school  in  Waltham.  This  year  we 
paid  for  milk  $15,844.  At  the  colony  we  have  fine  sanitary 
barns  for  L60  milch  cows.  We  are  now  raising  a  large  amount 
of  ensilage  and  corn  fodder  and  we  can  easily  increase  this  crop. 
The  -urn  now  paid  for  milk  oughl  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of 
hay,  grain,  shipping  charges,  additional  help,  etc.,  required  to 
produce  our  own  milk.  A  large  herd  of  Btock  will  help  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  the  land.  W'c  could  begin  on  a  moderate 
le  and  i acrease  tin-  stock,  if  found  profitable. 

Alterations  and  addition-  dow  being  made  to  the  old  farm- 
house al  the  farmhouse  colony,  to  provide  for  50  additional  in- 
mates, are  well  under  way,  and  will  be  completed  during  the 
ear. 
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During  the  year  the  rate  of  pay  for  female  attendants  has 
been  increased  so  that  the  initial  wage  is  now  $20  per  month, 
with  an  increase  to  $25  per  month  after  one  year's  satisfactory 
service. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  every  department  of  the  school 
is  well  equipped  and  in  good  working  order. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
Dec.   1,  1909. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER  OF  THE  CORPO- 
RATION. 


Receipts. 
Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1908,    ...... 

Income  from  funds,  ....... 

Principal  received,  working  capital  returned, 

Payments. 
Board  of  inmates,  paid  by  income,      ..... 
Expenses :  — 

Auditors, $317  00 

Printing  reports,  .....  53  80 

Bonus    on    Chicago,    Burlington    &    Quincy 

Railroad  bonds  (at  99|),  .  .  .  8  00 


Principal,  YV.  E.  Fernald,  treasurer,  for  Temple- 
ton  land, $500  00 

Principal  invested,  3  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  bonds  (par),  .  .      3,000  00 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1909, 


Invested  Funds  Dec.  I,  1909. 
2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine, 

3  bond-   BostOD  &    Lowell, 

1  bond  town  of  Belmont , 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham, 

6  bomb  Illinois  ( tent  ral,  . 
:j  bonds  city  of  Newton,  . 

1   bond  town  of  StOUghton, 


$5,534  00 

1,985  61 

500  00 

$8,019  61 

$720  54 


378  80 


3,500  00 
3,420  27 

$8,019  61 

Par    Value 

$2,000  00 
3,000  00 

l.ooo  00 
5,000  00 
o.ooo  00 
3,000  00 
L.OOO  00 


nt  i  in rml  it, i  ward j 


12  1,000  oo 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 
10  bonds  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
4  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 

3  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 

4  bonds  Union  Pacific,     . 
4  shares  State  Street  Trust  Company, 

50  shares  Trimountain  Trust, 

Cash  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 


$21,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

4,000  00 

3,000  00 

4,000  00 

400  00 

5,000  00 

3,420  27 

$55,820  27 

RICHARD  C.   HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer  of  the  Corporation. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTION. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending;  Nov.  30,  1909:  — 


Balance  Dec.  1,  190S, 


Institution  receipts. 

Board  of  inmates:  — 
Private, 

Reimbursements, 
(  ities  and  towns, 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor:  — 
Wages  not  called  for,    . 

Bales:  — 
Food, 

Clothing  and  materials, 
Furnishings, 
Heat,  light  and  power, 
Repairs  and  improvements, 
Miscellaneous, 


Cash  Account. 


Receipts. 


$23,526  77 

127  21 

20,424  21 


$22  20 
530  80 
8  14 
268  34 
11  73 
110  07 


Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 

( Sows  and  calvi 

$167  50 

Pigs  and  hogs, 

50  00 

Bides,         .... 

61   22 

Sundries, 

3  25 

Miscellaneous  receipt  b:  — 

Interest  on  bank  balance  • 

$237  in 

. 

53  70 

Receipt    from  tree  ury  of  Commonwealth. 
feriJinee  appropriations:  — 
. 
wire  money,  .... 

Approved  schedules  <<f  I • 

ippropriat  ioi  .... 

'.I. 


$44,078  19 
14  SI 


951   28 


281   97 


291    61 


$15,212  '.is 

17,()(Mi  mi 

234,126   II 


$1,772  63 


15,617   S6 


9    12 
24,186  77 
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Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts, 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1908, 
Eleven  months,  schedules,  1909,  . 
November  advances,     ..... 

Special  appropriations :  — 

Approved  schedules,     ..... 
November  advances,     ..... 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1909:  — 

In  bank,      ....... 

In  office,      ...  ... 


Total, 


Appropriation,  . 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below), 


Maintenance. 


$45,617 

86 

16,985 

61 

234,126 

44 

7,621 

21 

$304,351  12 

$24,186 

77 

495 

85 

24,682  62 

$8,138 

62 

744 

32 

8,882  94 

• 

• 

$337,916  68 

• 

. 

$265,000  00 
256,255  44 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 

Analysis  of  Expenses. 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor:  — 
General  administration, 
Medical  service,   . 
Ward  service  (male),    . 
Ward  service  (female), 
Repairs  and  improvements, 
Farm,  stable  and  grounds,     . 


Food: 


Butter, 

Butterine,  . 

Beans, 

Bread  and  crackers, 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 

Cheese, 

Eggs, 

Flour, 

Fish, 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh) 

Meats, 

Milk, 

Molasses  and  syrup, 

Sugar, 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and 

Vegetables, 

Sundries, 


cocoa, 


Clothing  and  materials:  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 
Clothing, 

Amounts  carried  forward, 


*,744  56 


$22,076  17 

7,260  74 

9,064  79 

36,531   72 

8,426  25 

11,573  79 


$4,831   17 

2,683  79 

1,528  28 

51   28 

3,029  05 

152  68 

2,057  13 

10,409  91 

1,493  49 

1,316  51 

13,975  49 

15,844  10 

768  08 

3,398  92 

884  50 

2,247  80 

1,637  76 


$2,590  05 
2,015  46 


$94,933  46 


66,309  94 


$4,605  51       $161,243  40 
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Amoimts  brought  forward, 

Clothing  and  materials —  Con. 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  small  wares, 

Furnishing  goods,  .  .  .  . 

Hats  and  caps,     . 

Leather  and  shoe  findings,     . 

Sundries,     ...... 

Furnishings:  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc., 

Brushes,  brooms, 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 

Furniture  and  upholstery, 

Kitchen  furnishings, 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc., 

Sundries,     ..... 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal,  ..... 

Oil, 

Sundries,     ..... 

Repairs  and  improvements:  — 
Brick, 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 
Doors,  sashes,  etc., 
Electrical  work  and  supplies 
Hardware, 
Lumber, 

Machinery,  etc.,  . 
Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc., 
Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies 
Hoofing  and  materials, 
Sundries, 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies, 

wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs, 
Fertilisers,  vines,  seeds,  etc. 
Bay,  .rain,  etc., 
HnrncsscB  and  repairs, 
Horses, 

Other  live  stock, 
• ,  pa-t  urage, 
Tool-,  farm  maehim 

Sundrii 

llaneous:  — 
I'.- ©1    .  periodicals,  etc  . 

and  entertainments, 

lid  t  ran-portat  ion, 

•  ,,il  forward, 


$4,605  51 

8161,243  40 

7,156  73 

683  31 

86  53 

846  27 

13  50 

13,391  S5 

$7,9S0  65 

427  93 

167  50 

453  60 

1,792  64 

1,676  41 

43  63 

36  93 

12,579  29 

$11,726  36 

643  63 

432  05 

• 

12,S02  04 

$42  57 

871  45 

98  75 

1,143  98 

1,807  37 

2,404  34 

1,122  58 

1,620  61 

4,099  99 

660  00 

1,534  <;.-» 

16,406  29 

$1,095  54 

2,466  72 

4,821  37 

8,791  33 

183  15 

521  31 

26  36 

log   «.ts 

2,079  13 

_'. Oss  (II) 

22,183  l'' 

1464  L  2 

is?  If, 

1,631  96 

•  :,i) 

s  .:;, 

15,884  us 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

Miscellaneous  —  Con. 

Ice,  ..... 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies,    .. 
Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra), 
Manual  training  supplies, 
Postage,      ..... 
Printing  and  printing  supplies, 
Printing  annual  report, 
Return  of  runawajrs,     . 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies,    . 
Stationery  and  office  supplies 
School  books  and  school  supplies, 
Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Tobacco,      ..... 
Water,         ..... 
Sundries,     ..... 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance, 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1908, 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  year,       .... 

Total, 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed), 
Reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 

Balance  Nov.  30,  1909,  .... 


$5,884  08 

$237,606  06 

625  73 

726  22 

665  28 

334  92 

526  50 

288  23 

108  93 

61  90 

2,307  01 

976  70 

757  60 

393  89 

1,088  62 

7  00 

1,972  00 

1,924  77 

18,649  38 

• 

$256,255  44 

$17,943  39 

. 

11,500  00 

•         •         • 

$29,443  39 

$24,186  77 

317  26 

24,504  03 

•         ■         • 

$4,939  36 

Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Resources. 

Cash  on  hand, $8,882  94 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money),  8,117  06 

Due    from    treasury    of    Commonwealth    account 

November,  1909,  schedule,        ....  5,129  00 


$22,129  00 


Liabilities. 


Schedule  of  November  bills, 


$22,129  00 
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VALUATION. 

Nov.  30,  1909. 


Real  Estate. 


Land,     .          .          .          .■ 

$72,772  00 

Buildings,       ........ 

.      745,120  54 

$817,892  54 

Personal  Estate. 

Provisions  and  groceries,           ..... 

$2,022  84 

Ready-made  clothing,      ...... 

1,459  02 

Dry  goods :  — 

For  clothing,    .          .          .          .          . 

2,000  88 

For  bedding,  etc.,     ....... 

1,927  14 

Furnishings :  — 

Beds  and  bedding  in  inmates'  department, 

39,764  15 

Other  furnishings,  inmates'  department, 

28,107  30 

Personal  property  of  State  in  superintendent's  depart- 

ment, ......... 

8,012  80 

Fuel, 

9,082  50 

All  other  property,            ...... 

773  00 

Machinery  and  mechanical  fixtures,  etc.,    . 

27,085  95 

Farm,  stables  and  grounds :  — 

Live  stock  on  farm,            ..... 

10,927  50 

Produce  of  farm  on  hand,            .... 

13,640  90 

Carriages  and  agricultural  implements, 

10,496  65 

All  other  property,    ...... 

379  88 

Drugs  and  medicines,       . 

526  06 

Library,           ........ 

1,779  60 

Other  supplies  undistributed,    ..... 

3,530  50 

61,516  67 
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CLASSIFICATION    AND   METHOD    OF    TRAIN- 
ING AND  INSTRUCTION'. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the 
proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental  and 
physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution, 
where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  at  the  girls'  dormitory 
are  the  girls  of  school  grade;  at  the  boys'  dormitory  and  the  boys'  home 
are  boys  of  the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the  adult 
males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal  care  and 
attention ;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble  boys,  requiring 
much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower  grade;  at  the  girls' 
home,  the  northwest  building,  and  at  the  north-northwest  building  are 
the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  gradu- 
al es  of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution;  at  the  farmhouse  and 
at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
the  farm  work,  in  the  hospital  are  the  feeble  children  and  those  acutely 
ill.  Each  of  these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in 
the  building,  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision 

the  persona]  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.     Thus  we  have 
divided  our  institution  into  eleven  comparatively  small  families,  each 
with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same  general  man- 
it.     This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution,  and 

■u'cs  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  modify 
school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased  number  of 
pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  arc  now  able  to  so  classify  and 
grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  \ cry  largely  taken  the  place  of 
much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had  a  Bmaller  Dum- 
ber. There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group 
of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar  t<>  Ins  own.     Il<-  profits  by 

fellows,  and  feels  the  >iimiilus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
ch  child  a   I.  share  of  her  time,  an.l  is  able  to 

nil  the  attention  of  the  whole  cla  3.     Our  school  children  are  Bep- 

ted   into  eleven   well-defined  gra<  wined   much   as  are   the  chil- 
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dren  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  regular 
progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils  are 
promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom 
more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  outdoor  recreation,  thus 
securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only  de- 
velop and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being  into 
anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it  orig- 
inally received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  ease. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of 
attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon 
them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must 
be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see, 
to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are 
so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for 
normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  application  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
a  school  library  containing  over  one  thousand  recent  and  standard  works 
on  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual 
training,  and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  sj^stematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their  muscular 
activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward  and  uncertain 
movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a  direct  result  of 
increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to 
the  boys.  The  system  of  educational  gymnastics,  as  modified  for  our  use, 
means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  move- 
ments of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  in- 
structor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear 
and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a 
mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our  formal 
school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge  gained 
could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier, 
more  scl f-rcliant ,  more  useful,  and   more  like  normal   hoys  and  girls  in 

every  respect. 

It  lias  long  been  recognized  that  in  Institution  life,  notwithstanding 
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the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is  more 
or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded  child 
makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  corners 
of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully  super- 
vised ;  he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments  to  put 
on.  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  much 
he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds;  his  daily  duties, 
conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,  and 
finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This  guardianship  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may 
acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such 
B  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out, 
and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring 
into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events 
and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are 
just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the 
usual  instruction  received  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  village  of  thirteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of 
life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities, its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing  brings  its  reward,  and  thai  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate  cur- 
tailing of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of  approbation 
so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  scheme 
of  discipline  and  management.    No  corporal  punishment  is  administered. 

To  keej)  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation 
and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every  hour 
in  tiic  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
<i  bodily  health  lias  some  regular  daily  work  assigned  them,  according 
to  their  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often  changed,  to  make 
them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very 
simple,   and   \  cry   likely   could    he   much   better   performed  by  some   one 

else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  lull  day's  work  iii  the  garden,  workshop, 
kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day 
when  it  i-  al  all  difficull  to  keep  our  boys  and  -jirl>  happy  and  out  of 

schief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  <>!'  work, 
the  only  possible  way  thai  a  feeble-minded  person  can  he  fitted  t<»  lead  a 
harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adult 
life  i^  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity   Cot  some   form  of  useful 

work. 
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The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them 
off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating. 
They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large 
garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the 
different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  as- 
sist the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all 
their  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Sev- 
eral boys,  proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The 
shoes  of  our  thirteen  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by 
the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks, 
circulars,  etc.,  for  the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework 
in  the  buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In 
the  laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much 
of  the  sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Relays 
of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eleven  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning 
until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  cloth- 
ing in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  win- 
dows, polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  In  the  domestic  science  room 
classes  of  girls  receive  accurate  instruction  in  ordinary  housework. 
They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  to  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range,  to 
brush  the  stove,  to  wash  a  potato,  to  properly  boil  or  bake  a  potato,  to 
prepare  other  vegetables,  to  cook  a  beefsteak  or  other  meat,  to  make 
bread  and  even  cake,  to  lay  a  table  and  to  properly  serve  a  meal.  Some 
of  the  advanced  classes  will  cook  an  entire  dinner;  one  pupil  builds 
the  fire,  one  makes  the  soup,  another  cooks  the  vegetables,  another  the 
meat,  dessert,  etc.;  one  lays  the  table,  and  finally  one  waits  on  the 
table  while  the  rest  of  the  class  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  meal  they  have 
prepared.  This  class  work  is  directly  applied  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  school.  The  pupils  who  do  the  best  work  in  the  class  room  are 
promoted  to  apply  their  acquired  skill  in  the  various  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  to  their  very  great  pride  and  satisfaction.  Some  of  them  have 
developed  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  simple  cookery.  Nearly  all  have 
ceased  to  regard  kitchen  work  as  mere  drudgery.  The  older  girls  and 
women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless 
children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively  quite 
as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted  child 
is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude 
shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "  my  baby "  are  often  quite 
touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this  uneasy 
class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we 
could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children 
in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of  paid 
attendants. 
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Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds  are 
equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens,  croquet 
sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their 
playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists  in 
their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  accessible, 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as  possible.  The 
playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities,  if  we  wish  to 
approximate  normal  mental  development.  A  recent  writer  well  says: 
"  To  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must  be  alert ;  and  the  young  child 
can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is  aroused.  Shut  out  the  play 
instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth;  neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you 
lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  entertain- 
ment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  readings, 
school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade  ball,  dramatic 
performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These  entertainments  are 
gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually  assisted  by  some  of  the 
children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stereopticon  apparatus,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern  slides.  These  magic-lantern  pic- 
tures vividly  illustrate  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  world  and 
the  many  phases  of  human  life  and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures 
are  greatly  injoyed  by  the  children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge 
of  the  great  wrorld  outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misdemeanor 
or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his  fellows  are 
enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

A  mong  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  is  the  "  Zoo,"  our  col- 

lection  of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets,  including  goats,  sheep,  a  calf, 

a  pig,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens,  chickens,  ducks, 

<\  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even  snakes.     This  collection 

never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.    It 

really  forms  a  very  important   part   of  our  school  object  collection,  as 

the  different  animals  are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living 

or  encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the 

special  senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thorough 

tier.    The  -1th  <>['  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and  pomp  of 

th<-  most  ambitious  village.    In  the  morning  there  is  a  parade  of  antiques 
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and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified  procession  made  up 
of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and  the  firemen,  headed 
by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a  tour  of  the  different 
buildings,  where  the  children,  enthusiastically  and  vociferously  greet 
them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all 
the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and 
march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sand- 
wiches, cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance. 
In  the  afternoon  the  entire  f amity  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long  programme  of  athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug- 
of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc. ;  in  fact,  the  con- 
ventional New  England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants 
in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have 
been  in  training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded 
with  glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunting, 
and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum  and  be- 
havior. 
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LAWS   RELATING   TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Acts  of  1850,  Chapter  150. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 

Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set 
forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars.    [Approved  April  4,  1850. 


Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175. 
Section  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended  re- 
ceipts, shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state  hospitals 
and  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and 
inebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  the  Massachusetts 
state  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 
All  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  above  institutions  shall  be  ap- 
proved  by  the  trustees  and  filed  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth. Full  copies  of  the  pay  rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  insti- 
tution, but  the  originals  shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts 
as  voiiH  i 

2.     All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and  other 

it ut ions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  as  ..ft en 

e  in  each  month.     The  receipts  from  each  institution  shall  be 

placed    to    it-   credit,   and    shall    he    used    for   its    maintenance    during   the 

following  year. 

The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not 
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affect  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution  under  the  provisions 
of  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
section  three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right  to  regulate  or  control 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said 
acts. 

Section  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [ Approved  March  14,  1905. 


Acts  of  1908,  Chapter  629. 
After  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  the  commonwealth  shall  be  liable  for  the  board,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  all  persons  who  are  feeble-minded,  or  epileptic,  who  may  be 
inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  of  the 
Wrentham  state  school,  of  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  of 
the  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,  or  of  any  other  state  institution  for 
the  care  of  such  persons,  or  who  may  be  admitted  thereto  under  the 
provisions  of  law,  and  who  would  be  supported  under  existing  laws 
at  the  expense  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  commonwealth.  [Ap- 
proved June  12,  1908. 

Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  113. 

Section  1.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nine,  to  wit :  — 

From  the  receipts  of  said  school  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  sum  of  ninety-six  thousand  five  hundred  twenty-seven  dol- 
lars and  seventy-one  cents;  and  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth 
from  the  ordinary  revenue,  a  sum  in  addition  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  seventy-two  dollars  and 
twenty-nine  cents. 

For  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  annual  assessment  due  from  the 
commonwealth  toward  maintaining  and  operating  a  system  of  sewage 
disposal  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  the  sum 
of  eight  hundred  twenty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  as  provided  for 
by  section  three  of  chapter  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 

SECTION  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
Feb  nuir,,  26,  1909. 
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Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  504,  Sections  59-65,  82. 

Section  59.  There  shall  be  six  trustees  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  one  of 
whom  shall  annually  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Section  60.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  and  that  the  said 
school  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
insanity  as  are  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  trustees  of  said 
school  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity 
a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures, 
properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, stating  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount 
expended  under  such  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  employees, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  61.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  and 
the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  each  maintain  a  school  department 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are 
within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof 
are  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  and  a  custodial 
department  for  the  care  and  custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond 
the  school  age  or  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 

8  tion  62.  Persons  received  by  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  and  by  the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and 
the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and 
may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him 
to  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement. 

Si.ctiox  63.  If  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate 
finds  thai  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  or  the  Wrentham  state  school,  he  may  commit 
hiiu  thereto  by  an  order  of  commitment  directed  to  the  trustees  thereof, 
jompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  qualified  as  provided  in 
section  thirty  two,  that  such  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  said 
itution. 

!.     The  trustees  of  said  institutions  may  at   their  discretion 
,    maintain    and    educate    in    the    school    department,    any    t'eeble- 

ided    person    from    this    commonwealth,    gratuitously    or    otherwise, 

upon    application    beine,    made    therefor   by    the    parmt    or   guardian   of 

sin-li    person,   which   application   shall   he   accompanied   by   the  Certificate 

a  physician,  qualified  as   provided   in   section   thirty-two,   that   such 
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person  is  deficient  in  mental  ability,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physician  he  is  a  fit  subject  for  said  school.  Special  pupils  may  be 
received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  department  other  feeble- 
minded persons,  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Section  65.  If  an  inmate  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  or  the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  have  reached  the 
limit  of  school  age  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  shall  be  incapable 
of  being  further  benefited  by  school  instruction,  or  if  the  question  of 
the  commitment  to  or  continuance  in  either  of  said  schools  of  any 
inmate,  including  inmates  who  may  have  been  transferred  from  one 
department  of  such  school  to  another,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
sixty-two,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  state  board  of 
insanity  a  proper  subject  for  judicial  inquiry,  the  probate  court  for 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Norfolk,  respectively,  upon  the  petition 
in  writing  of  said  trustees,  or  of  said  board  or  of  any  member  of  either 
body,  and  after  such  notice  as  the  court  may  order,  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, order  such  inmate  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  a  feeble-minded  person,  and  may 
commit  him  to  such  school  or  either  department  thereof,  or  may  order 
him  to  be  discharged  therefrom. 

Section  82.  The  price  for  the  support  of  inmates,  other  than  state 
charges,  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  section  fourteen,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
trustees  of  the  respective  institutions.  The  price  for  the  support  of 
state  charges  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  board  of  insanity  at  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  week  for  each  person,  and  may  be  recov- 
ered by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  from  such  persous  if  of  suffi- 
cient ability,  or  from  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain 
them.  The  attorney-general  shall  upon  the  request  of  said  board  bring 
action  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general. 


Resolves  of  1909,  Chapter  99. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  expended  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  thereof,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses :  — 

For  construction  of  iron  stairways  and  fire  escapes  at  the  school  in 
Waltham,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty-five  hundred  dollars;  and  for 
altering,  repairing  and  enlarging  buildings  and  furnishing  the  same 
lor  the  accommodation  of*  fifty  patients  at  the  Templeton  farm  colony, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  six  thousand  dollars.     [Approved  May  21,  1909. 
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FORMS  OF  APPLICATION. 


[Form  of  application  for  admission  of  pupil  in  school  department.] 

511)*  (ttommxiruuraltl)  af  iEaflsarljuHetta. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Respectfully  represents  of  that  he  is 

the  1  father  —  mother  —  guardian  —  or  of  of  , 

county  of  and  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 

that   said  is  deficient  in  mental  ability,  and  is 

a  proper  subject  for  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded; 

Wherefore^  he  requests  the  trustees  of  said  school  to  admit  the 
said  as  a  pupil  in  the  school  department 

of  said  school,  in  accordance  with  section  64,  chapter  504,  Acts  of  1909. 

Dated    this  day    of  ,    19 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  legally 
chartered  medical  school  or  college;  that  I  have  been  in  the  actual 
practice  of  medicine  for  three  years  since  said  graduation  and  next 
preceding  the  signing  of  this  certificate;  that  I  am  duly  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  <»f  chapter  76  of  the  Revised  Laws;  and 
that  I  have  examined  with  care  and  diligence 

•  -I'  ,   county   of  ,   and    The    Com- 

monwealth  of   Massachusetts,  and  find   that   said  is 

mentally    deficient,    and    in    my    opinion    is    a    proper    subject    for    the 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

M.I). 

Dated  at  this  day   of  1!) 

n<it  required. 
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[Form  for  commitment  of  patient  in  custodial  department.] 

®tje  (Eommfltmmtlilf  nf  MnBzutlpxBttta, 


To    the   Honorable    the   Judges   of   Probate   in   and    for   the    County 
of 

Respectfully  represents  a  resident  of 

in  said  county,  that       he       is  the  *  father  —  mother  —  guardian  —  or 
of  residing  in  in  said  county, 

and  that  said  is  a  proper  subject  for  a 

school  for  the  feeble-minded; 

Wherefore,      he       prays  that  said  may  be 

committed  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  19 

To    the   Honorable    the   Judges  of   Probate    in    and   for    the    County 
of 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  legally 
chartered  medical  school  or  college;  that  I  have  been  in  the  actual 
practice  of  medicine  for  three  years  since  said  graduation  and  next 
preceding  the  signing  of  this  certificate;  that  I  am  duly  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  76  of  the  Revised  Laws; 
and  that  on  the  day  of  A.D.  19     ,  I  examined  with 

care  and  diligence  residing  in  , 

county  of  ,  and  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

and  find  that  said  is  mentally  deficient,  and  in  my 

opinion  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. 

M.D. 

Dated  at  this  day  of  ,  19 

ss.  19     . 

Then  personally  appeared  and  made  oath  that 

the  foregoing  certificate,  by  h        subscribed,  is  true. 
Before  me, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  The  post-office  address 
is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Clematis 
Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station.  A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at 
Waverley  Station. 

1  Strike  out  words  not  required. 
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©tie  (Enmrtumatfaltlf  of  4Haflaarlpj0?ttfiL 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Whereas,  upon  the  petition  of  praying  for  the  com- 

mitment of  to  the  Massachusetts   School  for  the  Feeble- 

minded, it  has  been  made  to  appear  to  me  that  is  a  proper 

subject  for  said  school; 

Now,  therefore,  you,  the  trustees  of  said  school,  are  hereby  com- 
manded, in  the  name  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  receive 
the  said  ,  and  to  care  for  h      according  to  law. 

Witness  my  hand  at  this  day  of  ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

Judge  of  Probate  for  County  of 
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TERMS   OF   ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best  age 
for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children,  or  for 
those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic.  None  such  will  be 
retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each 
case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  sufficient 
surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure  gra- 
tuitous admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils  from 
Vermont  may  secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  their  State. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by  the  parents 
as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  gar- 
ments made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may 
not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the 
full  name  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  clothing, 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  pairs  of 
socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two  collars,  two  hats 
or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored  cotton 
skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two  white  aprons, 
two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  underwaists,  three  night- 
dresses, four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two 
pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl 
or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES   AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

VISITING  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution,  one 
each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  in- 
stitution; the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the 
establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent 
and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall  ex- 
amine all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall  aid 
the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion; and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  under  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  he  shall 
select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assistants  and  ser- 
vants of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before  making  any 
material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons 
therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

Hi'  ^hall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

Be  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  insti- 
tution such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall  cause  Buch  rules  and 
to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed 

Ee  -hall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  ^^r  and  condition,  parentage  and 
probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
thai  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character;  and  also  keep  s 
d,  from  time  to  tin  e,  of  the  progress  oi  eael e. 

Ee  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisioi    .  d  Furniture,  and  shall  bo 

responsible   for  the  safe-keeping   and  expenditure   thereof:   provided, 
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however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall 
perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and 
deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction, 
etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of 
the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual  re- 
port, in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the 
feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except 
through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations 
as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND  TRUS- 
TEES OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Article  I.  —  Title. 

The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons  named  in  "  An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,"  and 
such  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting. 

Article  II.  —  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  namely:  a  president,  a  vice-president,  six 
trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead :  provided, 
however,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other 
meeting,  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Article  III. 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  send- 
ing a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV. 

The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  corporation ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  president 
shall  be  chosen   for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 

The  secretary  shall  call  a  Bpecial  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Ann  li  VI.       Tbuste    . 
The  Board  dial]  be  composed  of  six  persons  chosen  according  to  the 
ond   article,   and   of  six    persons   appointed    by   the   Governor   and 
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Council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  provided  in  the  resolve  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  June  18,  1886. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a  quarter. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to 
take  any  measures  which  they  may  deem  expedient  for  encouraging 
subscriptions,  donations  and  bequests  to  the  corporation ;  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  school;  to  enter  into  and  bind 
the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and  engagements  as  they  may  deem 
advantageous;  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as 
may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be 
altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporation. 

They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate 
for  their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with 
such  compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  a  fair  record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the 
corporation  at  every  meeting  thereof ;  and  at  every  annual  meeting  they 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  the  institution,  comprising  a  statement  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the 
pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Article  VII.  —  Secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their 
doings;  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  corporation  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or 
of  the  trustees  respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  be  made  by  them. 

Article  VIII.  —  Treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  to  receive  and 
have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  commit- 
tees duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
trustees.  He  shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  No- 
vember each  year,  together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
estate  and  of  the  debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present 
the  same  to  the  corporation  at  their  annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from 
i mic  to  lime,  require. 
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Article  IX.  —  Superintendent. 

The  superintendent,  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  receiving-  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its  maintenance  and 
development,  and  all  moneys  accruing  from  its  operation;  and  shall  give 
such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall 
-from  time  to  time  require,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  from 
the  maintenance  funds  of  the  institution. 

Article  X.  —  Alterations. 
These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion, by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at  Wal- 
tham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  sta- 
tions of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  divisions.  The  rail- 
road fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is  fifteen  cents  each  way.  The 
distance  from  Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley, 
every  fifteen  minutes;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waverley  sta- 
tion for  Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  school  grounds. 
A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station;  fare,  twenty- 
five  cents.  Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  but  there  is 
no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent 
to  Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Packages 
for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Waverley.  Always 
put  the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Saturday  afternoon.     No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Farm  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
is  located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Templeton  station  of 
the  Ware  River  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half  mile 
of  the  colony.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is  seventy-one 
miles,  and  the  railroad  fare  is  $1.40  each  way.  A  public  carriage  may  be 
found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  address  is  Bald- 
winville. Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville.  Packages 
for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Baldwinville,  and 
the  child's  name  should  always  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
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TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waverley,—- Dec.   1,   1910. 

To  the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the 

State  Board  of  Insanity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1910. 

We  have  now  1,430  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,200  are 
at  Waverley  and  230  at  Templeton.  The  exact  number  present, 
however,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  deducting  those  absent 
from  the  school  on  a  visit  home,  or  for  other  reasons,  was  1,376, 
of  whom  1,150  are  at  Waverley  and  226  at  Templeton.  For  the 
details  of  the  different  classes,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths, 
we  refer  you- to  the  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

The  year  just  concluded  has  been  one  of  the  uneventful  years 
in  t lie  history  of  the  school.  The  record  shows  no  unusual  number 
of  admissions,  discharges  or  deaths.  The  health  of  the  inmates 
has  been  good,  both  at  Waverley  and  at  Templeton. 

We  arc  receiving  many  cases  which  come  distinctly  for  observa- 
tion; if  they  are  found  not  to  be  feeble-minded  they  are  discharged, 
and  if  they  arc  insane  they  are  immediately  committed  to  one  of 
the  State  hospitals.  The  period  of  observation  varies  in  length, 
depending  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis. 

During  the  year  many  patients,  away  on  vacation,  have  been 
Automatically  discharged  under  the  provisions  of  section  75  of 
chapter  504  of  the  Ad  -  of  1909,  which  provides  thai  "any  patient 
who  has  not  returned  to  the  institution  at  the  expiration  of  six 
month      hall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged  therefrom." 

Through  our  superintendent,  \h-.  Pernald,  we  have  co-operated 
irith  the  officers  of  the  Lan   i  ter  State  [n  lustrial  School  in    the 
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examination  of  defective  girls.  Dr.  Fernald  goes  to  Lancaster  and 
assists  the  officers  of  the  school  in  picking  out  the  feeble-minded 
cases  and  the  insane  cases,  and  they  are  then  transferred  directly 
to  Waverley,  to  Wrentham  or  to  the  insane  hospitals.  A  standard 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Worcester  County  judge  of  probate  by 
which  he  decides  whether  to  commit  to  this  school  or  not. 

Requests  for  admission  are  constantly  increasing,  and  the  last 
quarter  showed  a  greater  number,  excepting  once  or  twice,  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  cases,  as 
we  have  said  above,  are  puzzling  cases,  and  require  prolonged 
observation  to  determine  where  they  belong.  The  border-line  and 
the  criminal  imbeciles  r&re  still  at  the  front,  and  they  are  crowding 
out  the  normal  feeble-minded.  The  varietv  and  number  of  cases 
in  which  discharges  are  requested  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  and 
many  are  difficult  to  decide.  We  are  still  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  restrain  weak 
girls  of  immoral  tendencies  who  cannot  always  qualify  as  being 
feeble-minded. 

By  reference  to  our  last  annual  report,  the  sixty-second,  it  will 
be  noted  that  we  requested  appropriations  from  the  Legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  much-needed  hospital  for  adult  males 
($10,000) ;  for  an  addition  to  the  south  nurses'  home,  to  accommo- 
date 21  nurses  ($15,000);  for  iron  stairways  and  fire-escapes  in 
the  administration  building  ($3,000),  and  $8,000  to  enable  us  to 
purchase  80  more  cows,  to  be  housed  at  the  colony,  where  room 
is  ready  for  them. 

Appropriations  for  these  purposes  were  all  refused  by  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  although  the  requests,  except  for  the  iron 
stairways,  had  the  approval  of  the  public  charities  committee  and 
of  the  State  Board  of  Insanity.  These  refusals  break  the  hereto- 
fore unbroken  record  of  this  school  in  never  having  asked  of  the 
Legislature  in  vain.  The  desire  to  keep  down  all  appropriations 
for  the  year  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  action  of  the  committee, 
and  some  of  the  other  institutions  were  treated  in  like  manner. 

As  we  were  led  to  believe  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
our  installing  the  iron  stairways  and  fire-escapes,  with  our  own 
labor  and  out  of  running  expenses,  the  changes  have  been  begun, 
thus  taking  steps  to  eliminate  the  last  remaining  dangerous  place 
in  the  housing  of  our  inmates  and  attendants. 
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Instead  of  shipping  milk  from  Templeton,  we  have  sent  down 
cows  to  Waverley,  so  that  now  we  are  getting  one-third  the  milk 
needed  here  from  our  own  cows.  With  the  young  stock  which  we 
have  coming  on,  we  can  soon  double  the  amount  of  milk  produced. 

This  change  will  enable  us  to  save  the  Commonwealth  the  large 
amounts  which  we  have  heretofore  paid  to  local  producers  for  our 
milk  supply,  and  this  method  of  acquiring  cows  by  raising  our 
own  stock  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  special  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  care  for  the  increased  number  of  cows  at  Waverley, 
our  barns  must  be  enlarged,  and  that  we  expect  to  do  from  time 
to  time. 

The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  at  the  colony,  and  although 
the  crops  do  not  all  equal  the  banner  crops  of  last  year,  yet  they 
have  been  profuse,  and  all  we  can  use.  Last  year  we  had  to  sell 
about  1,600  bushels  of  potatoes.  This  year  we  shall  have  enough, 
but  no  more  than  we  can  use  ourselves.  Sixteen  head  of  cattle 
have  been  killed  and  125  pigs  have  produced  about  14,000  pounds 
of  pork,  for  consumption  at  Waverley  and  Templeton. 
^  The  additions  to  the  farm  colony  are  nearly  completed,  so  that 
50  boys  more  can  be  sent  there  in  the  spring,  and  25  to  Eliot. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  well  satisfied  that  our  request  for  $10,000 
for  an  addition  to  the  present  hospital  was  refused,  for  we  find 
already,  as  was  stated  at  the  time  of  making  our  request,  that  it 
would  have  been  insufficient  for  our  needs  in  the  immediate  future. 
This  year  we  shall  request  an  entirely  new  hospital  for  adult  males, 
and,  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  we  have  prepared 
plans,  specifications  and  bids,  which  must  be  filed  with  the  request 
for  an  appropriation.     Plans,  etc.,  for  an  addition  to  the  south 
nurses'  home  are  prepared,  and  will  be  filed  with  a  request  for  an 
appropriation  lor  that  purpose,  which  we  shall  also  renew  this 
r.     The  nunes  are  crowded  for  room,  some  single  rooms  being 
i  for  sleeping  purposes  for  two  nurses,  one  nurse  sleeping  in 
the  bed  in  the  daytime  and  another  nurse  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed  at  night,  so  that  in  effect  two  nurses  are  occupying  a  single 
room. 

New  requirements  are  confronting  us,  and  will  continue  to  do 

o  on.    Separate  care  for  the  tubercular  cases   in 

conformity  with  the  action  now  being  taken  by  the  State,  must 
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soon  be  provided.  This  and  the  new  hospital  for  adult  males 
will  call  for  additional  attendants,  for  whom  provision  must  be 
made. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  institution  had  reached  the  limit 
of  its  requirements.  This  is  far  from  the  fact.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  inmates,  growing  older  every  year,  who  will  never  leave 
us  until  they  die,  —  and  we  shall  always  have  such  cases.  In 
course  of  time  homes  for  aged  men  and  for  aged  women  must  be 
provided.  They  have  never  grown  old  here  before.  The  care  of 
these  will  necessitate  more  attendants. 

Again,  the  criminal  defectives  must  be  separated  and  cared  for 
specially,  in  a  building  by  themselves,  and  later  in  a  colony  ex- 
pressly designed  for  and  devoted  to  them. 

These  are  a  few  indications  of  what  we  must  expect  to  be  called 
upon  to  provide  for,  if  not  immediately,  in  the  not  far  distant 
future. 

Should  it  appear  to  any  one  that  we  are  unmindful  of  the  amount 
of  expenses  that  we  are  suggesting,  we  would  refer  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  entire  plant  of  this  school  at  Waverley  and  at  Temple- 
ton,  which  is  $901,100,  or  a  per  capita  cost  of  but  $626,  based 
on  a  total  capacity  of  1,440  inmates,  which  is  the  present  capacity 
of  both  places. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d. 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. 
LUANN  L.  BRACKETT. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 
FELIX  E.  GATINEAU. 
WILLIAM  W.  SWAN. 
CHARLES  E.  WARE. 
JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 
FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
EDMUND  M.  WHEELWRIGHT. 
STEPHEN  M.  WELD. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1910: 1  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1909, 

807 

576 

1,383 

Admissions  for  the  year, 

136 

111 

247 

School  cases, 

49 

37 

86 

Custodial  cases, 

87 

74 

161 

Whole  number  of  cases  during  the  year, 

943 

687 

1,630 

Discharged  during  the  year,   . 

72 

105 

177 

Died  during  the  year,     .... 

10 

13 

23 

Number  present  Nov.  30,  1910, 

861 

569 

1,430 

State  patients, 

816 

540 

1,356 

Private  patients, 

27 

16 

43 

New  England  beneficiaries, 

18 

13 

31 

Daily  average  number  of  patients,  . 

838 

565 

1,403 

Number  Nov.  30,  1910,  at  school,   . 

631 

569 

1,200 

Number  Nov.  30,  1910,  at  colony,  . 

230 

- 

230 

Applications  during  the  year, 

- 

- 

436 

Of  the  admissions,  64  were  young,  improvable  pupils;  51  males 

wen  fourteen  of  age;   62  females  were  over  fourteen 

36  were  feeble  physically  and  of  the  idiotic  type; 


il  deducted. 
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3  were  excitable  idiots;  3  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded;  4 
were  not  feeble-minded;  3  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis;  4  were 
of  the  Mongolian  type  of  idiocy;  1  was  a  case  of  sporadic  cretinism; 

4  were  hydrocephalic;  1  was  totally  deaf;  1  was  totally  blind; 
7  were  epileptic;  9,  arrested  for  misdemeanors,  were  placed  here 
by  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  for  observation  and  examination  as 
to  their  mental  condition;  8  were  directly  committed  from  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court;  9  other  cases  were  received  for  observa- 
tion and  study;  5  cases  were  committed  from  other  criminal  courts; 
19  were  transferred  from  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lan- 
caster; 7  were  transferred  from  other  State  institutions.  Some 
of  the  cases  appear  in  several  of  the  above  groups. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  at  admission  of  the  247  cases 
admitted  during  the  year :  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  5  years  of  age,         .... 

10 

5 

15 

From    5  to  10  years,         .... 
From  10  to  15  years,          .... 

25 
57 

15 

27 

40 

84 

From  15  to  20  years,          .... 

1 

33 

47 

80 

From  20  to  25  years,         .... 

5 

8 

13 

From  25  to  30  years,         .... 

3 

3 

6 

From  30  to  35  years,         .... 

1 

1 

2 

From  35  to  40  years,         .... 

2 

5 

7 

136 

111 

247 

There  were  436  new  applications  for  admission,  and  of  this 
number  only  148  could  be  admitted.  Many  of  the  applications 
were  referred  to  the  new  school  at  Wrentham. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  convince  the  friends  of  applicants  of  the 
necessity  for  delay  in  the  admission  of  patients.     The  institution 
is  overcrowded  all  the  time,  with  every  bed  filled,  and  at  one  time' 
last  winter  we  had  60  patients  sleeping  on  mattresses  spread  on 
the  floor.     As  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs  another  case  is  promptly 
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admitted.  Admission  to  the  school  generally  means  that  the 
patient  remains  here  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  therefore  vacancies 
do  not  often  occur.  The  conditions  are  very  different  from  those 
obtaining  in  general  hospitals,  where  patients  are  discharged  after 
a  short  residence.  The  applicants  have  been  especially  insistent 
and  impatient  since  the  State  assumed  the  full  support  of  all 
except  the  private  cases. 

Of  the  177  cases  discharged  during  the  year,  16  were  taken  home 
by  parents;  43  were  discharged  while  at  home  on  visit;  4  remained 
at  home  to  work  for  wages;  4  remained  at  home  to  attend  public 
schools;  7  were  committed  to  insane  hospitals;  1  was  returned  to 
the  insane  hospital;  2  ran  away  and  were  not  returned;  9  were 
discharged  as  not  feeble-minded;  5  were  unsuitable;  1  was  insane; 
16  epileptics  were  transferred  to  the  Monson  State  Hospital;  67 
were  transferred  to  the  Wrentham  State  School;  2  were  taken 
away  by  the  Vermont  authorities. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  at  the  Wrentham  State 
School,  50  girls  were  selected  for  transfer,  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
working  force  in  the  domestic  department.  They  were  chosen 
from  the  very  best  graduates  of  our  school  and  training  depart- 
ments, and  it  was  planned  that  the  different  girls  should  be  skilled 
in  the  various  forms  of  housework  and  manual  work.  There  were 
girls  who  could  wash,  iron,  sew,  cook,  make  beds,  wait  on  table, 
weave,  knit,  do  machine  knitting,  etc.  The  places  left  vacant  in 
our  household  by  the  removal  of  these  girls  were  at  once  filled  by 
younger  girls  who  had  been  under  training.  The  withdrawal  of 
apable  workers  at  one  time  made  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  our  organization. 

Ten  years  ago  10  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  school  were 
epileptics.  Since  that  time  several  transfers  have  been  made  to 
the  State  Hospital  tor  Epileptics,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  only  a  few  confirmed  epileptics  remaining  here.  Cases  develop- 
in-  epilepsy  .lining  their  stay  here,  or  cases  of  epilepsy  admitted, 
irred  to  the  epileptic  hospital  when  they  reach  the  age 

of  ten  , 

For  another  year  we  have  a  record  of  general  good  health.      We 

"  been  especially  five  from  infectious  and  contagious  disea 

T,,'■^'•  '      '      of    carlel   lever  and    1   of  diphtheria,  all  mild 
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There  were  23  deaths  during  the  year;  5  were  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  5  from  organic  disease  of  the  brain;  2  from  exhaus- 
tion of  chronic  idiocy;  2  from  pneumonia;  2  from  epilepsy;  2 
from  valvular  heart  disease;  and  1  each  from  general  tuberculosis, 
gangrene  of  the  neck,  acute  meningitis,  chronic  disease  of  the 
stomach;  1  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  while  at  home  on  a 
visit. 

With  a  daily  average  of  1,403  patients,  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  1,361  for  1909,  there  were  11  deaths  less.  The  death- 
rate  of  the  entire  State  of  Massachusetts  for  last  year  was  16.16 
per  1,000.  The  death-rate  among  our  patients  last  year  was  16.39 
per  1,000.  In  other  words,  the  death-rate  among  our  patients, 
who  are  proverbially  prone  to  disease  and  early  death,  is  but 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  death-rate  of  the  general  population.  We 
have  now  about  100  patients  who  are  delicate  and  feeble,  and 
really  need  and  receive  infirmary  care.  A  very  large  number  of 
deaths  among  this  group  in  any  one  year  would  not  be  surprising. 

A  dentist  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the  school,  and  his 
services  have  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  pa- 
tients. 

The  necessity  for  the  hospital  for  adult  male  cases,  noted  in 
the  last  report,  is  even  more  urgent  than  at  that  time.  We  now 
have  about  50  male  patients,  —  feeble,  paralyzed  or  worn  out,  — 
who  are  badly  cared  for  in  the  wards  for  able-bodied  patients. 
They  need  a  warmer  temperature  and  more  air  space,  and  are 
uncomfortable  and  unhappy  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  active 
wards.  We  now  have  no  hospital  accommodations  whatever  for 
the  care  of  cases  of  acute  illness  which  occur  among  our  adult 
male  patients.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  detached  hospital 
group,  providing  infirmary  and  hospital  care  for  these  patients. 
A  small  separate  wing  for  tubercular  patients  is  provided  for. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
age  of  our  patients  was  increasing,  and  that  we  were  slowly  accumu- 
lating a  large  number  of  feeble,  elderly  people.  This  class  is 
especially  liable  to  tuberculosis,  and  within  a  few  years  we  shall 
need  separate  detached  hospitals,  one  for  each  sex,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  This  provision  will  be  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  the  patients  from  infection,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nurses  and  attendants.     The  care  of  a  case  of  tuber- 
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ciilosis  with  other  patients  in  our  crowded  wards  is  not  in  accord 
with  modern  ideas. 

The  houses  for  employees  are  still  overcrowded,  and  we  are 
much  in  need  of  the  accommodation  for  21  female  attendants 
called  for  in  our  last  report. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  1,430  inmates  at  the 
•close  of  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1910:  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  5  years  of  age,         .... 

9 

3 

12 

From    5  to  10  years,          .... 

97 

45 

142 

From  10  to  15  years,          .... 

234 

108 

342 

From  15  to  20  years,          .... 

234 

152 

386 

From  20  to  25  years,          .... 

117 

109 

226 

From  25  to  30  years,          .... 

80 

70 

150 

From  30  to  35  years,          .... 

49 

37 

86 

From  35  to  40  years,          .... 

27 

26 

53 

From  40  to  45  years,          .... 

9 

14 

23 

From  45  to  50  years,          .... 

2 

1 

3 

Over  50  years,          ..... 

3 

4 

7 

861 

569 

1,430 

The  records  of  admission  show  that  62  females  over  fourteen 

rs  of  age,  and  all  within  the  child-bearing  period,  were  admitted 

during  the  year.     Of  this  number,  2  had  borne  two  children  each, 

and   12  had  borne  one  child  each.     It  has  recently  been  said  — 

practically  all  (high-grade)  indigent  feeble-minded  women  become 
mothers  of  illegil  imate  children,  many  of  them  soon  after  reaching  the  age 
of  puberty;  that  most  of  the  children  of  feeble-minded  women  arc  feeble- 
minded; that  the  histories  of  these  feeble-minded  women  and  their 
le-minded  children  are  practically  the  same.  Their  birth,  poverty, 
,  ruin  and  bearing  of  illegitimate,  feeble  minded  children 
form  parts  of  an  end!'---  chain,  a  recurring  sequence.  By  means  of  it 
the  State  i-  continually  supplied  with  degenerate  human  being 
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There  is  need  of  further  provision  for  a  very  large  number  of 
this  class.  The  applications  for  the  admission  of  females  out- 
number those  for  the  admission  of  males  2  to  1. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  relation  between  mental 
defect,  crime  and  pauperism.  We  have  many  applications  for 
the  admission  of  people  who  have  committed  some  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor, or  who  have  become  troublesome  members  of  the  com- 
munitv  bv  reason  of  their  immoral  and  criminal  tendencies.  It 
is  recognized  that  our  reformatories  and  penal  institutions  contain 
a  class  of  persons  who  are  defective  mentally,  and  irresponsible. 
If  these  defectives  are  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their  sen- 
tences, they  are  soon  again  arrested  or  become  public  charges  in 
some  way. 

The  symptoms  of  mental  defect  shown  in  these  imbeciles  with 
criminal  instincts  are  merely  the  usual  signs  of  feeble-mindedness, 
modified  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  The  mental  defect  is 
relatively  slight,  and  the  immoral  and  criminal  tendencies  are 
strongly  developed,  but  the  mental  weakness  is  the  cause  of  the 
moral  delinquency,  and  is  a  permanent  condition.  These  people 
seem  so  bright  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  physicians  to  certify  them 
as  feeble-minded,  or  to  persuade  judges  to  commit  them  as  feeble- 
minded. Indeed,  they  and  their  friends  are  unhappy  if  they  are 
placed  with  the  feeble-minded. 

The  term  feeble-minded  is  misleading,  and  does  not  fully  describe 
and  designate  this  special  class.  The  legal  definitions  and  prece- 
dents relating  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  are 
ineffective  and  inadequate  for  this  purpose.  The  combination  of 
mental  defect  and  irresponsibility  with  the  criminal  propensities 
of  this  class  would  be  well  expressed  by  the  term  "defective  de- 
linquent." 

There  is  urgent  need  of  special  legal  recognition  of  this  type  of 
defective  delinquent,  and  of  suitable  provision  for  proper  com- 
mitment and  permanent  detention.  This  form  of  commitment 
should  be  similar  to  that  used  for  the  commitment  of  the  insane, 
with  all  the  safeguards  there  found.  These  defective  delinquents 
should  be  permanently  committed  to  a  special  institution,  com- 
bining the  security  and  discipline  of  a  prison  with  the  education 
and  training  of  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  Provision  for  this 
class  should  be  made  so  broad  as  to  include  cases  in  the  community 
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or  in  the  courts,  cases  recognized  in  the  penal  institutions,  and 
cases  which  develop  in  the  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 
The  rights  of  the  individual  should  be  safeguarded  by  repeated 
expert  examination,  and  by  the  possibility  of  discharge  under 
some  form  of  efficient,  continued  supervision. 

At  the  school  we  now  have  at  least  28  defective  delinquents  of 
this  type,  21  of  whom  were  transferred  from  the  Lancaster  Indus- 
trial School  and  7  committed  from  the  community.  These  cases 
do  not  respond  to  the  methods  of  discipline  and  control  which  are 
effective  with  the  feeble-minded.  They  are  insubordinate  and 
incorrigible,  and  subject  to  outbreaks  of  temper  and  violence. 
They  often  assault  their  fellow  patients  and  the  officers  who  are 
in  charge  of  them.  They  have  to  be  closely  guarded  to  prevent 
escape.  This  particular  group  is  made  up  of  desperate,  hardened 
women,  who  are  manifestly  out  of  place  in  an  institution  for  the 
care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

The  current  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $270,790.91,  or 
$3.70+  per  capita,  with  a  daily  average  of  1,403  patients,  reckoned 
as  in  years  past. 

If  the  average  number  of  patients  is  figured  on  the  actual  num- 
ber present  in  each  house  each  day  of  the  year,  the  average  for 
the  year  would  be  1,342,  and  the  weekly  per  capita  cost  would  be 
13.87+ . 

We  have  many  adult  patients  at  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school  who  have  received  years  of  careful  training 
in  the  manual,  industrial  and  domestic  departments.  The  eco- 
nomic results  of  this  training  are  now  shown  in  the  finances  of 
the  school.  With  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  everything  we  buy 
and  in  the  wages  paid  in  nearly  every  department,  the  weekly  per 
capita  cost  of  the  institution  has  increased  only  a  few  cents.  This 
artlv  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  our  trained  inmates  is 
applied  toward  their  own  support. 

This  year  we  have  shipped  thirteen  full  carloads  of  farm  produce 
from  the  Templeton  farm  colony  to  the  school  at  Walt  ham,  in 
addition  to  the  large  amount  of  farm  products  used  for  food  at 
the  colon;..  This  home-grown  farm  produce  has  materially  re- 
duced the  expenditures  for  food.  These  food  supplies,  produced 
the   labor  of  our   boys,   make   it    possible   for   tin'   children   at 

JVaveHcy  to  have  a  mosl  nutritious  dietary  at  a  reasonable  ex- 
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pense.  This  year,  as  usual,  a  very  large  amount  of  fruit  has  been 
enjoyed  by  the  children. 

The  development  of  the  colony  estate  has  continued  along  the 
original  lines.  This  year  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
clearing  of  rough  land  and  the  improvement  of  the  roads  over 
the  estate.  We  are  slowly  developing  a  fine  herd  of  high-grade 
milch  cows.  We  now  have  at  the  colony  45  milch  cows,  16  three- 
year  olds,  13  two-year  olds  and  18  yearlings  and  calves.  Eighteen 
first-class  cows,  bred  at  the  colony,  were  sent  to  Waltham  during 
the  year.  We  also  have  at  the  colony  13  yoke  of  oxen.  We 
find  the  oxen  very  effective  and  economical  in  the  clearing  and 
ploughing  of  the  rough  land. 

The  colony  is  visited  by  many  institution  officials.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  impressed  by  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  the  boys 
show  in  the  working  and  development  of  the  estate,  and  by  the 
happiness  which  is  the  evident  result  of  their  interest  and  indus- 
try. It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  healthy  and  contented  group 
of  people.  From  our  standpoint  the  life  at  the  colony  is  the  ideal 
life  for  the  adult  able-bodied  defective. 

A  large  amount  of  summer  vegetables  were  raised  in  our  gar- 
dens at  Waltham.  The  cultivation  and  weeding  of  these  gardens 
and  the  harvesting  of  the  crops  have  been  almost  entirely  done 
by  the  class  of  small  boys,  who  have  been  prepared  for  this  work 
in  the  manual  department.  At  Waltham  we  are  now  producing 
about  one-third  of  the  milk  consumed,  mostly  from  cows  shipped 
from  the  colony. 

We  now  have  such  a  variety  of  manual  work  for  both  boys  and 
girls  that  within  certain  limits  they  themselves  decide  what  par- 
ticular form  of  work  they  shall  take  up.  All  of  the  children  of 
suitable  age  receive  training  daily  in  the  manual  department,  aver- 
aging from  two  to  four  hours  per  day.  The  pupils  do  not  spend 
all  this  time  at  one  industry,  but,  for  instance,  a  boy  may  go  into 
the  painting  class,  the  shoemaking  class  and  the  weaving  class  for 
equal  periods,  if  these  are  the  occupations  which  interest  him  most, 
and  in  which  he  is  most  proficient.  We  do  not  try  to  make  a  pupil 
expert  in  one  particular  trade  at  an  early  age,  but  rather  to  give 
him  a  variety  of  interests  and  of  training.  Everything  the  children 
make  is  of  value,  and  is  actually  used  for  the  school.  None  of  the 
products  of  the  manual  department  are  sold.     If  any  article  is 
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produced  in  larger  quantities  than  we  can  use,  the  pupils  at  work 
in  that  department  are  transferred  to  some  other  industry,  and 
the  production  cut  down  for  the  time. 

The  foundation  of  our  work  is  the  long-continued  training  and 
education  of  the  younger  pupils,  from  the  habit-training  and  body 
training  of  the  little  children  in  the  west  building  to  the  highest 
classes  in  the  schoolhouse  and  manual  departments.  Applied  inter- 
est and  directed  activity  is  the  keynote  of  all  this  training.  In 
the  daytime  no  boy  or  girl  is  supposed  to  be  idle.  He  is  at  work, 
or  at  play,  or  in  school  every  minute  of  the  time.  His  interests 
are  followed  so  far  as  possible.  'When  he  has  acquired  the  power 
to  do  things,  this  power  is  applied  in  doing  something  that  is 
worth  while,  or  in  making  something  that  is  worth  making.  This 
policy,  carried  out  until  adult  life  is  reached,  makes  it  possible  for 
our  boys  to  do  their  work  at  the  colony  and  for  the  girls  to  do  their 
work  in  the  sewing  room,  laundry  and  other  productive  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  This  long-continued  training  is  equally  bene- 
ficial if  the  patient  is  taken  home  when  adult  life  is  reached. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
Dec.  1,   1910. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  TREASURER  OF   THE  COR- 
PORATION. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  Account  with 
Richard  C.  Humphreys,  its  Treasurer.  —  Yearly  Account, 
ending  Nov.  30,  1910. 

Receipts. 
Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1909,   .... 

Income  from  funds,  ...... 

Dividend    in   liquidation,  Continental   National 
Bank,      ........ 


$3,420  27 
2,141  06 


12  00 


$5,573  33 


Expenditures. 

Box  rent, $10  00 

Auditor,  .  25  00 

Balance  board,  William  Johnson,         .  14  39 

Printing  reports,        .         .  .  51  69 

Invested  in  4  shares,  State  Street  Trust, 
Balance  on  hand  Nov.  30,  1910, 


$101  08 

840  00 

4,632  25 


Invested  funds  November  30,  1910. 

2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine, 

3  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell, 
1  bond  town  of  Belmont, 

5  bonds  city  of  Waltham, 

6  bonds  Illinois  Central,  . 
3  bonds  city  of  Newton,  . 
1  bond  town  of  Stoughton, 
5  bonds  Nashua  Street  Railway, 

10  bonds  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 

.  1  mount  carried  forward, 


$5,573  33 

$2,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
6,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 

10,000  00 

$36,000  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,      ..... 

4  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  (Illinois  Division), 

4  bonds  Union  Pacific,     ...... 

3  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  (general  mortgage), 

8  shares  State  Street  Trust  Company, 
50  shares  Trimountain  Trust,     ..... 
Cash  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 


RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer. 


$36,000  00 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,240  00 

5,000  00 

4,632  25 

$57,872  25 
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REPORT    OF    THE   TREASURER    OF    THE    IN- 
STITUTION. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of 
this  institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1910:  — 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1909, 


Cash  Account. 


;,882  94 


Receipts. 


Institution  receipts. 

Board  of  inmates:  — 
Private, 

Reimbursements, 
Cities  and  towns, 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor:  — 

Wages  not  called  for,    . 
Sales:  — 

Food, 

Clothing  and  materials, 

Furnishings, 

Heat,  light  and  power, 

Repairs  and  improvements, 

Miscellaneous, 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 
Cows  and  calves, 
Pigs  and  hogs, 
Hides, 
Vegetables, 
Sundries, 

Miscellaneous  receipts:  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances, 
Sundries, 


$15,483  06 
1,021  93 
1,247  51 


$52  41 
396  99 
105  72 
26  29 
20  00 
122  90 


$200  50 
100  00 
136  69 

1,098  85 
145  45 


$227  71 
43  23 


$17,752  50 
39  80 


724  31 


1,681  49 


270  94 


20,469  04 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$29,351   98 
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Amount  brought  forward,         .... 

Receipts  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1909, 

Advance  money    (amount  on    hand    Novem- 
ber 30), 

Approved  schedules  of  1910,  $247,681  65 

Less  returned,         .  .  7  42 


$29,351  98 


Special  appropriations, 
Total,   . 


$5,129  00 
20.000  00 

247,674  23 


272,803  23 
4,937  76 

$307,092  97 


Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts,  $20,469  04 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1909,           .          .  14,507  79 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1910,     .          .          .  247,674  23 

November  advances,     .....  13,853  19 

Special  appropriations:  — 

Approved  schedules   ($4,937.76,   less  advances  of   November, 

1909,  $495.85), 

Ealance,  Nov.  30,  1910:  — 

In  bank, $5,456  79 

In  office 690  02 


$296,504  25 


4,441  91 


6,146  81 


Total $307,092  97 


Maintenance. 


Appropriation,    . 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below), 


Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 


$273,000  00 
270,790  91 

$2,209  09 


Analysis  of  Expenses 
Salaries,  wages  and  labor:  — 
General  administration, 
Medical  ~<rvice,  . 
Ward  iervioe  (mule),    . 
\\  ard  service  (female), 
Etepain  and  improvements, 
Lc  and  grounds, 

Pood: — 
Butter, 
Butterine,   . 

. 


$22,505  98 

8,696  05 

8,919   19 

40,992  37 

12,955  50 
12,524  52 


98  41 
3,41 
1,666  66 


$106,593  61 


Amoun '  forward, 


si (i. us:;  22      1106,693  61 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 


$10,083  22     $106,593  61 


Food  —  Con. 

Bread  and  crackers, 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 

Cheese, 

Eggs, 

Flour, 

Fish,  . 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh), 

Meats, 

Milk, 

Molasses  and  syrup, 

Sugar, 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa 

Vegetables, 

Sundries,     . 


Clothing  and  materials:  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 
Clothing,     ...... 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  small  wares, 
Furnishing  goods,  . 

Hats  and  caps,     . 
Leather  and  shoe  findings, 


Furnishings:  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc., 

Brushes,  brooms, 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 

Furniture  and  upholstery, 

Kitchen  furnishings, 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc., 

Sundries,     .... 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal,  .... 

Freight  on  coal,    . 

OU 

Sundries,     .... 


Repairs  and  improvements:  — 
Brick, 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 
Doors,  sashes,  etc., 
Electrical  work  and  supplies, 
Hardware,  . 
Lumber, 

Machinery,  etc.,  . 
Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc.,    . 
Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 
Roofing  and  materials, 
Sundries, 


Amount  carried  forward, 


283  89 

2,774  30 

168  92 

1,923  45 

8,893  65 

1,936  77 

1,290  89 

15,220  43 

13,220  84 

735  67 

3,960  94 

885  02 

1,070  19 

1,389  70 

63,837  88 

$4,037  96 

2,599  93 

7,974  71 

748  30 

30  73 

981  78 

16,373  41 

$4,981  25 

521  26 

327  91 

491  76 

1,419  58 

1,868  28 

51  18 

20  02 

9,681  24 

$13,222  38 

1,765  65 

449  33 

151  58 

15,588  94 

$433  57 

1,299  47 

728  30 

691  34 

1,796  89 

1,988  88 

2,379  90 

2,382  33 

3,427  04 

1,065  64 

354  43 

16,547  79 

$228,622  87 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Faim,  stable  and  grounds:  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies, 
Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs, 
Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc.. 
Hay,  grain,  etc.,   . 
Harnesses  and  repairs, 
Horses, 
Cows, 

Other  live  stock, 
Rent, 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc., 
Sundries, 


Miscellaneous:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., 

Chapel  services  and  entertainments, 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation, 

Funeral  expenses, 

Gratuities,  ..... 

Hose,  etc.,   ..... 

Ice,     ...... 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies,     . 
Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra), 
Manual  training  supplies, 
Postage,       ..... 

Printing  and  printing  supplies, 
Printing  annual  report, 
Return  of  runaways, 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies,    . 
Stationery  and  office  supplies, 
School  books  and  school  supplies,  . 
Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Tobacco,      ..... 

Water 

Sundries,      ..... 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance, 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance  Dec.  1,  1909, 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  annexed), 
rting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 

Resources. 
Cash  on  hand,    ....... 

mber    cash    rouohen    (paid    from    advance 
. 
pna   from   treasury   of   Commonwealth   aeoount 
November,  L010,  aohedule,       .... 


• 

• 

S228.622  87 

$1,018  77 

851 

16 

4,952 

17 

10,133 

49 

165  70 

9 

50 

662 

00 

1,550 

25 

58 

10 

2,702 

15 

832 

67 

22,935  96 

S378  72 

1,088 

55 

5,961 

90 

111 

50 

60 

80 

111 

96 

671 

22 

1,398 

27 

755 

94 

185 

38 

609 

19 

175 

31 

108 

37 

52 

07 

2,725 

55 

529 

21 

703 

99 

285 

48 

853 

75 

8 

00 

2,322 

00 

134 

92 

19,232  08 

• 

• 

$270,790  91 

$4,939  36 

$4,937  76 

1 

fiO 

4,939  36 

$6,146  81 
13,85:',   19 
8,11 


I.  in},. 


Shed  ule  of  N'ovf-mber  bills, 


128,100  26 
128,  109  M 
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VALUATION. 

Nov.  30,  1910. 


Real  Estate. 

Land, $72,772  00 

Buildings, 748,687  57 

$821,459  57 

Personal  Estate. 

Food, $3,344  24 

Clothing  and  clothing  material, 4,583  33 

Furnishings, 62,988  91 

Heat,  light  and  power :  — 

Fuel, 11,767  00 

All  other  property, 676  74 

Repairs  and  improvements :  — 

Machinery  and  mechanical  fixtures,  etc.,       .         .         .  22,098  42 

All  other  property, 4,914  55 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds :  — 

Live  stock  on  the  farm, 12,564  50 

Produce  of  the  farm  on  hand, 11,670  77 

Carriages  and  agricultural  implements,        .         .         .  9,947  15 

All  other  property, 899  22 

Miscellaneous, 7,920  92 

$153,375  75 
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CLASSIFICATION    AND   METHOD    OF    TRAIN- 
ING  AND   INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the 
proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental  and 
physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution, 
where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  at  the  girls'  dormitory 
are  the  girls  of  school  grade;  at  the  boys'  dormitory  and  the  boys'  home 
are  boys  of  the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the  adult 
males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal  care  and 
attention;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble  boys,  requiring 
much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower  grade;  at  the  girls' 
home,  the  northwest  building,  and  at  the  north-northwest  building  are 
the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  gradu- 
ates of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution;  at  the  farmhouse  and 
at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
the  farm  work.  In  the  hospital  are  the  feeble  children  and  those  acutely 
ill.  Each  of  these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in 
the  building,  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision 
of  the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have 
divided  our  institution  into  eleven  comparatively  small  families,  each 
with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same  general  man- 
agement. This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution,  and 
secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.  In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
improvement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  modify 
our  school  work  in  some  respects.  In  one  way  the  increased  number  of 
pupils  has  simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so  classify  and 
grade  our  pupils  that  class  work  has  very  largely  taken  the  place  of 
much  of  the  individual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had  a  smaller  num- 
ber. There  are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group 
of  children  with  capacities  and  needs  similar  to  his  own.  He  profits  by 
the  mistakes  of  his  fellows,  and  feels  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 
The  teacher  gives  each  child  a  larger  share  of  her  time,  and  is  able  to 
retain  the  attention  of  the  whole  class.  Our  school  children  are  sep- 
arated into  eleven  well-defined  grades,  classified  much  as  are  the  chil- 
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dren  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  regular 
progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils  are 
promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom 
more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  outdoor  recreation,  thus 
securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only  de- 
velop and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being  into 
anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it  orig- 
inally received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of 
attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon 
them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must 
be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see, 
to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are 
so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for 
normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  application  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
a  school  library  containing  over  one  thousand  recent  and  standard  works 
on  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual 
training,  and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their  muscular 
activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward  and  uncertain 
movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a  direct  result  of 
inr -reased  physical  development.  The  military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to 
the  boys.  The  system  of  educational  gymnastics,  as  modified  for  our  use, 
means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  move- 
ments of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  in- 
ictor.  The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear 
and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a 
physical  drill. 

The  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our  formal 

would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge  gained 

'1  not  he  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier, 

re  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal   boys  and  girlfl  in 

y  respi 

It  I. a,  long  been  recognised  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
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the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is  more 
or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded  child 
makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  corners 
of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully  super- 
vised; he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments  to  put 
on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  much 
he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds;  his  daily  duties, 
conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,  and 
finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This  guardianship  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may 
acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such 
a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out, 
and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring 
into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events 
and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are 
just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the 
usual  instruction  received  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  village  of  thirteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of 
life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities, its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate  cur- 
tailing of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of  approbation 
so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  scheme 
of  discipline  and  management.    No  corporal  punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation 
and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every  hour 
in  the  day.  A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
good  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned  them,  according 
to  their  age,  size  and  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often  changed,  to  make 
them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.  This  duty  may  be  very 
simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  performed  by  some  one 
else,  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop, 
kitchen  or  elsewhere.  Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day 
when  it  is  at  all  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of 
mischief. 

Aside  from  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  of  work, 
the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted  to  lead  a 
harmless,  happy  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adult 
life  is  by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  for  some  form  of  useful 
work. 
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The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them 
off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating. 
They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large 
garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the 
different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  as- 
sist the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all 
their  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Sev- 
eral boys,  proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The 
shoes  of  our  thirteen  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by 
the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks, 
circulars,  etc.,  for  the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework 
in  the  buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In 
the  laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much 
of  the  sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Relays 
of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eleven  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning 
until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  cloth- 
ing in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  win- 
dows, polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  In  the  domestic  science  room 
classes  of  girls  receive  accurate  instruction  in  ordinary  housework. 
They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  to  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range,  to 
brush  the  stove,  to  wash  a  potato,  to  properly  boil  or  bake  a  potato,  to 
prepare  other  vegetables,  to  cook  a  beefsteak  or  other  meat,  to  make 
bread  and  even  cake,  to  lay  a  table  and  to  properly  serve  a  meal.  Some 
of  the  advanced  classes  will  cook  an  entire  dinner;  one  pupil  builds 
the  fire,  one  makes  the  soup,  another  cooks  the  vegetables,  another  the 
meat,  dessert,  etc.;  one  lays  the  table,  and  finally  one  waits  on  the 
table  while  the  rest  of  the  class  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  meal  they  have 
prepared.  This  class  work  is  directly  applied  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  school.  The  pupils  who  do  the  best  work  in  the  class  room  are 
promoted  to  apply  their  acquired  skill  in  the  various  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  to  their  very  great  pride  and  satisfaction.  Some  of  them  have 
developed  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  simple  cookery.  Nearly  all  have 
-ed  to  regard  kitchen  work  as  mere  drudgery.  The  older  girls  and 
women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless 
Children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively  quite 
ifl  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted  child 
f  onee  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude 
shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "my  baby"  are  often  quite 
touching.    This  re  bility  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this  uneasy 

elasG  bappy  and  contented.     Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we 
Id  not  well  care  for  the  large  Dumber  of  helpless  and  feeble  children 
in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  inereasod  number  of  paid 
attendants. 
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Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds  are 
equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens,  croquet 
sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their 
playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists  in 
their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort. 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  always  accessible, 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as  possible.  The 
playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities,  if  we  wish  to 
approximate  normal  mental  development.  A  recent  writer  well  says: 
"  To  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must  be  alert ;  and  the  young  child 
can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is  aroused.  Shut  out  the  play 
instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth;  neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you 
lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  entertain- 
ment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  readings, 
school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade  ball,  dramatic 
performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These  entertainments  are 
gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually  assisted  by  some  of  the 
children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stereopticon  apparatus,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern  slides.  These  magic-lantern  pic- 
tures vividly  illustrate  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  world  and 
the  many  phases  of  human  life  and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures 
are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge 
of  the  great  world  outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misdemeanor 
or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his  fellows  are 
enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  is  the  "  Zoo,"  our  col- 
lection of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets,  including  goats,  sheep,  a  calf, 
a  pig,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even  snakes.  This  collection 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children.  It 
really  forms  a  very  important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as 
the  different  animals  are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living 
texts  for  encouraging  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the 
special  senses,  and  developing  the  power  of  speech. 

The  regular  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thorough 
manner.  The  4th  of  July  is  celebrated  with  all  the  noise  and  pomp  of 
the  most  ambitious  village.    In  the  morning  there  is  a  parade  of  antiques 
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and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified  procession  made  up 
of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and  the  firemen,  headed 
by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a  tour  of  the  different 
buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically  and  vociferously  greet 
them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all 
the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and 
march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sand- 
'wiches,  cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance. 
In  the  afternoon  the  entire  family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long  programme  of  athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug- 
of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc.;  in  fact,  the  con- 
ventional Xew  England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants 
in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have 
been  in  training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded 
with  glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunting, 
and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 
.  Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum  and  be- 
havior. 
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LAWS  RELATING   TO  THE   MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Acts  of  1850,  Chapter  150. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 

Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set 
forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised- 
Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars.    [Approved  April  4,  1850. 


Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175. 

Section  1.  Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended  re- 
ceipts, shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state  hospitals 
and  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and 
inebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  the  Massachusetts 
state  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 
All  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  above  institutions  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  trustees  and  filed  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth. Full  copies  of  the  pay  rolls  and  bills  shall  be  kept  at  each  insti- 
tution, but  the  originals  shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts 
as  vouchers. 

Section  2.  All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and  other 
institutions  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  as  often 
as  once  in  each  month.  The  receipts  from  each  institution  shall  be 
placed  to  its  credit,  and  shall  be  used  for  its  maintenance  during  the 
following  year. 

Section  3.     The  provisions  of  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  not 
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affect  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution  under  the  provisions 
of  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
section  three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right  to  regulate  or  control 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said 
acts. 

Section  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [ Approved  March  14,  1905. 


Acts  of  1908,  Chapter  629. 
After  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  the  commonwealth  shall  be  liable  for  the  board,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  all  persons  who  are  feeble-minded,  or  epileptic,  who  may  be 
inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  of  the 
Wrentham  state  school,  of  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  of 
the  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,  or  of  any  other  state  institution  for 
the  care  of  such  persons,  or  who  may  be  admitted  thereto  under  the 
provisions  of  law,  and  who  would  be  supported  under  existing  laws 
at  the  expense  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  commonwealth.  [Ap- 
proved June  12,  1908. 


Acts  of  1910,  Chapter  70. 

Section  1.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  appropriated  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ton,  to  wit:  — 

From  the  receipts  of  said  school  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  comnn>ii- 
wealth,  the  sum  of  forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  seventeen  dollars 
and  eighty-six  cents;  and  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from 
the  ordinary  revenue,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  twenty-seven 
thousand  three  hundred  eighty-two  dollars  and  fourteen  cents. 

For  Hie  city  of  Waltham  for  the  annual  assessment  due  from  the 
1  wealth  toward  maintaining  and  operating  a  system  of  Bewage 
disposal  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  the  sum 
of  eighl  hundred  twenty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  as  provided  for 
by  section  three  of  chapter  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  yen-  eighteen 
pundred  and  ninety-three. 

This  acl  shall  take  effect  upon  its  pa  [Approved 
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Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  504,  Sections  59-65,  82. 
Section  59.    There  shall  be  six  trustees  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
wealth,  of   the   Massachusetts   School   for   the   Feeble-minded,   one   of 
whom  shall  annually  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Section  60.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  and  that  the  said 
school  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
insanity  as  are  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  trustees  of  said 
school  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  'to  the  state  board  of  insanity 
a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures, 
properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, stating  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount 
expended  under  such  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  employees, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  61.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  and 
the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  each  maintain  a  school  department 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are 
within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof 
are  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  and  a  custodial 
department  for  the  care  and  custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond 
the  school  age  or  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
Section  62.  Persons  received  by  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  and  by  the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and 
the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and 
may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him 
to  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement. 

Section  63.  If  upon  application  in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate 
finds  that  a  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-minded  or  the  Wrentham  state  school,  he  may  commit 
him  thereto  by  an  order  of  commitment  directed  to  the  trustees  thereof, 
accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  qualified  as  provided  in 
section  thirty-two,  that  such  person  is  a  proper  subject  for  said 
institution. 

Section  64.  The  trustees  of  said  institutions  may  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  department,  any  feeble- 
minded person  from  this  commonwealth,  gratuitously  or  otherwise, 
upon  application  being  made  therefor  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
such  person,  which  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate 
of  a  physician,  qualified  as  provided  in  section  thirty-two,  that  such 
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person  is  deficient  in  mental  ability,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physician  he  is  a  lit  subject  for  said  school.  Special  pupils  may  be 
received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  department  other  feeble- 
minded persons,  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Section  G5.  If  an  inmate  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  or  the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  have  reached  the 
limit  of  school  age  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  shall  be  incapable 
of  being  further  benefited  by  school  instruction,  or  if  the  question  of 
the  commitment  to  or  continuance  in  either  of  said  schools  of  any 
inmate,  including  inmates  who  may  have  been  transferred  from  one 
department  of  such  school  to  another,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
sixty-two,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  state  board  of 
insanity  a  proper  subject  for  judicial  inquiry,  the  probate  court  for 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Norfolk,  respectively,  upon  the  petition 
in  writing  of  said  trustees,  or  of  said  board  or  of  any  member  of  either 
body,  and  after  such  notice  as  the  court  may  order,  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, order  such  inmate  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  a  feeble-minded  person,  and  may 
commit  him  to  such  school  or  either  department  thereof,  or  may  order 
him  to  be  discharged  therefrom. 

Section  82.  The  price  for  the  support  of  inmates,  other  than  state 
charges,  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  section  fourteen,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
trustees  of  the  respective  institutions.  The  price  for  the  support  of 
state  charges  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  board  of  insanity  at  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  week  for  each  person,  and  may  be  recov- 
i  by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  from  such  persons  if  of  suffi- 
t  ability,  or  from  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain 
them.  The  attorney-general  shall  upon  the  request  of  said  board  bring 
action  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general. 
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FORMS   OF  APPLICATION. 


[Form  of  application  for  admission  of  pupil  in  school  department.] 

Stye  GlammmtMttaitJj  of  MnBBtxtliKBZttB. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Respectfully  represents  of     ■  that  he  is 

the  *  father  —  mother  —  guardian  —  or  of  of  , 

county  of  and  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 

that  said  is  deficient  in  mental  ability,  and  is 

a  proper  subject  for  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded; 

Wherefore,  he  requests  the  trustees  of  said  school  to  admit  the 
said  as  a  pupil  in  the  school  department 

of  said  school,  in  accordance  with  section  64,  chapter  504,  Acts  of  1909. 

Dated    this  day    of  ,    19        . 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  legally 
chartered  medical  school  or  college;  that  I  have  been  in  the  actual 
practice  of  medicine  for  three  years  since  said  graduation  and  next 
preceding  the  signing  of  this  certificate;  that  I  am  duly  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  76  of  the  Revised  Laws;  and 
that  I  have  examined  with  care  and  diligence 

of  ,   county  of  ,  and   The   Com- 

monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  find  that  said  is 

mentally   deficient,   and   in   my   opinion    is   a   proper   subject   for   the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

M.D. 

Dated   at  this  day   of  19 

1  Strike  out  words  not  required. 
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[Form  for  commitment  of  patient  in  custodial  department.] 

5Hj?  (Eflmuumuttaltlj  nf  iHafisarljustfttB. 


To    the   Honorable    the   Judges   of   Probate   in   and    for    the    County 
of 

Respectfully  represents  a  resident  of 

in   said  county,  that       be       is  the  *  father  —  mother  —  guardian  —  or 
of  residing  in  in  said  county, 

and  that  said  is  a  proper  subject  for  a 

school  for  the  feeble-minded; 

Wherefore,      he       prays  that  said  may  be 

committed  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  19 

To    the    Honorable    the   Judges  of   Probate    in    and   for    the    Comity 
of 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  legally 
chartered  medical  school  or  college;  that  I  have  been  in  the  actual 
practice  of  medicine  for  three  years  since  said  gTaduation  and  next 
preceding  the  signing  of  this  certificate;  that  I  am  duly  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  76  of  the  Revised  Laws; 
and  that  on  the  day  of  A.D.  19     ,  I  examined  with 

care  and  diligence  residing  in  , 

county  of  ,  and  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

and  find  that  said  is  mentally  deficient,  and  in  my 

opinion  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. 

M.D. 

Dated  at  this  day  of  ,  19 

ss.  19     . 

Then  personally  appeared  and  made  oath  that 

the  foregoing  certificate,  by  h        subscribed,  is  true. 
Before  me, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Massac!  School  Cor  the  Feeble-minded.    The  post-oflicc  address 

is  v.  3.    Telegrams  should  be  Benl  to  Waverley.    Clematis 

Brook  lb  the  oearesl  railroad  station.    A  public  carriage  may  be  Pound  at 

not  required. 
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5%  fflummamittaltli  of  UlaHHarljuHrttH. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Whereas,  upon  the  petition  of  praying  for  the  com- 

mitment of  to  the  Massachusetts   School  for  the  Feeble- 

minded, it  has  been  made  to  appear  to  me  that  is  a  proper 

subject  for  said  school; 

Now,  therefore,  you,  the  trustees  of  said  school,  are  hereby  com- 
manded, in  the  name  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  receive 
the  said  ,  and  to  care  for  h      according  to  law. 

Witness  my  hand  at  this  day  of  ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

Judge  of  Probate  for  County  of 
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TERMS    OF    ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best  age 
for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children.  None 
Mich  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each 
case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  sufficient 
surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure  gra- 
tuitous admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils  from 
Vermont  may  secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  their  State. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by  the  parents 
as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  gar- 
ments made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may 
not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the 
full  NAME  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  cloth- 
ing  of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 
Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  clothing, 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  pairs  of 
.  -ix  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two  collars,  two  hats 
>r  caps,  two  pain  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored  cotton 
kin-,  two  colored  llaimel  Bkirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two  white  aprons, 
wo  ondervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  iinderwaists,  three  oight- 
Iresses,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two 
■n  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  robbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl 
)v  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 
The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Wavebley. 
For  farther  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  Buperin- 
|nd( 

WAI.TKK    I!.   rKK'NAU).   M.I). 
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RULES    AND    REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution,  one 
each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  in- 
stitution; the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the 
establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent 
and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor.  —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall  ex- 
amine all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall  aid 
the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  under  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  he  shall 
select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assistants  and  ser- 
vants of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before  making  any 
material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons 
therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  insti- 
tution such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same;  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage  and 
probable  cause  of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character;  and  also  keep  a 
record,  from  lime  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each  one. 

Be  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  Btores  and  furniture,  and  shall  be 
responsible   for   the   safe-keeping   and   expenditure   thereof:    provided, 
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however,  that  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  steward,  he  shall 
perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the  superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and 
deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction, 
etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of 
the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual  re- 
port, in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the 
feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except 
through  him. 

Xo  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron".  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations 
as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

TOBACCO.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
libited  in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND  TRUS- 
TEES OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR   THE   FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Article  I.  —  Title. 

The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons  named  in  "  An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,"  and 
such  i^ersons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting. 

Article  II.  —  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  namely:  a  president,  a  vice-president,  six 
trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead:  provided, 
however,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other 
meeting,  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Article  III. 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  send- 
ing a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV. 

The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  corporation;  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  president 
shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 

The  secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, notice  being  given  as  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Article  VI.  —  Trustees. 
The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  six  persons  chosen  according  to  the 
Becond    article,    and   of   six    persons   appointed   by   the    Governor   and 
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Council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  provided  iu  the  resolve  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  June  18,  1886. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a  quarter. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting-,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to 
take  any  measures  which  they  may  deem  expedient  for  encouraging 
Subscriptions,  donations  and  bequests  to  the  corporation;  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  school;  to  enter  into  and  bind 
the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and  engagements  as  they  may  deem 
advantageous;  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as 
may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be 
altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporation. 

They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate 
for  their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with 
such  compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  a  fair  record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the 
corporation  at  every  meeting  thereof ;  and  at  every  annual  meeting  they 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  the  institution,  comprising  a  statement  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the 
pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Article  VII.  —  Secretary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their 
doings ;  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  corporation  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or 
of  the  trustees  respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  be  made  by  them. 

Article  VIII.  —  Treasurer. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  to  receive  and 
have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
.  which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
If--  shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  commit- 
duly  authorized.     His  looks  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
1    make   up   his   accounts   to   the   thirtieth   day  of    N«»- 
i  year,  together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
and  of  the  debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present 
Tporation  at  their  annual  meeting.     He  shall  give  such 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from 
time,   require. 
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Article  IX.  —  Superintendent. 

The  superintendent,  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its  maintenance  and 
development,  and  all  moneys  accruing  from  its  operation ;  and  shall  give 
such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall 
from  time  to  time  require,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  from 
the  maintenance  funds  of  the  institution. 


Article  X.  —  Alterations. 
These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion, by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at  Wal- 
tham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waverley  sta- 
tions of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  divisions.  The  rail- 
road fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is  fifteen  cents  each  way.  The 
distance  from  Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley, 
every  fifteen  minutes;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waverley  sta- 
tion for  Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  school  grounds. 
A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station;  fare,  twenty- 
five  cents.  Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  but  there  is 
no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent 
to  Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Packages 
for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Waverley.  Always 
put  the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Saturday  afternoon.     No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Farm  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
i>  located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Templeton  station  of 
the  Ware  River  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

>f  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half  mile 
the  colony.    The  distance  from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is  Beventy-one 
railroad  Pare  is  $1.7]  each  way.    A  public  carriage  may  be 
I      d  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

Lb  Baldwinville.    The  telegraph  address  is  Bald- 
ville.     Express  pa<  3hould  be  sent  to  Baldwinville.     Packs 

for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Baldwinville,  and 
should  always  be  pnl  on  the  outside  of  the  packs 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
Waverley,  Dec.  1,  1911. 

the  Corporation,  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the 

State  Board  of  Insanity. 

The  trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  their  annual  report  for 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1911. 

We  have  now,  1,495  feeble-minded  inmates,  of  whom  1,255  are 
at  Waverley  and  240  at  Templeton.  The  exact  number  present, 
however,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  deducting  those  absent 
from  the  school  on  a  visit  home,  or  for  other  reasons,  was  1,431, 
of  whom  1,200  are  at  Waverley  and  231  at  Templeton.  For  the 
details  of  the  different  classes,  admissions,  discharges  and  deaths, 
we  refer  you  to  the  superintendent's  report,  submitted  herewith. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  a  busy  one  at  both  Waverley 
and  Templeton. 

Despite  the  existence  of  the  new  school  at  Wrentham  we  are 
crowded  at  Waltham  and  the  pressure  for  admission  has  been  very 
ireely  a  day  passes  without  applications  for  admission, 
e  of  them  of  the  most  urgent  character  and  some  that  actually 
lot  \>c  refused.  Where  to  put  them  becomes  in  many  cases  a 
difficult  problem,  and  to-day  more  than  one  bed  is  used  for  two 
inmates.  When,  with  this  overcrowded  condition  in  mind,  it  is 
remembered  that  we  are  obliged  to  care  for  adult  males,  who  re- 
mire  hospital  cure,  in  our  regular  dormitories,  the  crying  need  of 
more  hospital  accommodation  Is  apparent.  We  are  often  obliged 
helpless  and  crippled  ca  e  because  of  our  absolute  in- 
ability to  give  them  hospital  care.  The  automatic  discharge  of 
katient>  who  do  not  return  after  sbi  months' absence  on  vacation 
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results  favorably  for  the  school,  as  in  that  way  we  are  relieved  of 
many  cases,  and  room  is  made  for  more  new,  and  perhaps  more 
deserving  cases,  but  even  that  means  of  discharge  does  not  relieve 
the  pressure  for  admission. 

The  State  Board  of  Charity  has  discovered  that  many  of  its 
"minor  wards"  are  feeble-minded,  and  they  are  sending  them  to  us. 
In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  more  general  recognition  of  the 
prevalence  of  feeble-mindedness  than  ever  before.  Cases  come  to 
light  through  the  investigations  of  the  charitable  organizations  and 
through  the  more  careful  observation  of  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Draper  to  look  into  the 
increase  of  crime,  the  classification  of  delinquents,  etc.,  has  made 
its  valuable  report.  It  has  given  the  name  of  "defective  delin- 
quents" to  a  class  with  whom  we  are  being  brought  in  contact 
more  and  more.  We  have  30  or  40  of  these  girls  in  the  school. 
They  are  dangerous,  need  discipline  and  should  be  kept  as  a  sep- 
arate class.  As  we  have  stated  more  than  once,  they  are  not 
proper  girls  to  mingle  with,  and  influence  our  typical  simple- 
minded  girls.  Until  a  separate  institution  for  such  girls  is  pro- 
vided, we  are  likely  to  get  them  from  time  to  time,  although  we 
admit  them  under  protest.  After  they  have  been  here  for  a  little 
while  they  usually  improve  in  appearance  and  behavior  as  a  result 
of  our  regular  life  and  systematic  occupation.  Then  their  friends 
apply  to  the  court  for  their  discharge,  and  the  same  authorities 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  their  commitment  are 
trying  to  get  them  out  again.  They  are  often  committed  here  to 
avoid  a  prison  sentence,  and  after  a  year  their  discharge  is  de- 
manded. As  a  result  of  this  commission's  report,  provision  for  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  this  class  of  cases  has  been  made  by  the  Acts 
of  1911,  chapter  595;  but  as  yet  the  "departments,"  provided  for 
in  the  act,  are  not  "ready  for  occupancy."  When  they  are,  the 
Governor  will  be  notified,  and  he  in  turn  "may  then  issue  his 
proclamation  establishing  such  departments  as  places  for  the  cus- 
tody of  defective  delinquents." 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriation  granted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1911  work  is  well  under  way  on  the  addition  to  the  south 
nurses'  home.  This,  when  completed,  will  relieve  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  nurses  and  will  provide  several  pleasant  rooms. 
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We  are  in  dire  need  of  the  new  hospital  building  for  adult  males, 
and  hope  that  the  Legislature  of  1912  will  listen  favorably  to  our 
request,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  our  failure  to  move  the  two  preced- 
ing legislative  bodies.  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  fair,  to  the  sufferers 
themselves  or  to  the  other  inmates,  that  this  class  of  hospital  cases 
should  be  deprived  of  proper  hospital  housing.  As  our  male 
inmates  grow  older,  the  imperative  nature  of  this  need  increases. 
As  an  example,  and  as  characteristic  of  the  feeble-minded,  one  of 
our  "old  men,"  who  in  the  world  would  have  been  classed  as 
ninety  at  least,  died  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  As  we 
have  shown  above,  the  overcrowded  condition  of  our  dormitories 
is  distinctly  detrimental  to  this  class  of  inmates.  Consequently 
we  again  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  say  $35,000  for  a  hospital  for 
adult  males. 

The  routine  life  at  the  school  and  at  the  colony  has  gone  on  this 
year  as  usual.  The  manual  training  building  is  a  beehive  of  happi- 
ness for  the  boys  and  girls,  who  take  their  turns  at  the  varied  occu- 
pations provided  for  their  instruction  and  pleasure.  If  you  doubt 
whether  it  is  a  pleasure,  stand  for  a  few  moments  in  any  of  the 
many  rooms  where  these  varied  activities  are  going  on,  and  simply 
watch  the  faces  of  the  children,  and  their  obvious  satisfaction  in 
what  they  are  accomplishing.  You  will  doubt  no  longer  and  you 
will  be  thankful  that  you  have  helped  to  make  the  most  of  the 
limited  gifts  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  these  lives.  These 
children,  however,  include  the  most  intelligent  of  our  inmates. 
The  occupations  of  the  loiver  grades  beginning  with  the  elementary 
instruction  in  the  exercise  of  the  senses  are  interesting  too. 

Again,  at  the  colony  the  clearing  of  the  ground  from  rocks  and 
Btumps,  and  all  the  out-of-doors  work,  has  made  a  sturdy,  healthy 
lot  of  I  me  240  in  number.     Their  crops  this  year  the 

drought  curtailed,  but  -till  they  compared  favorably  with  those 
on  other  Farms,  and  the  }><>\>  took  the  same  delight  as  usual  in 
harvesting  and  shipping  them  to  Waverley,  knowing  that  tin-  first 
md  cold  weather  would  bring  forth  the  red  and  the  green 
caps  and  the  warm  mittens  and  socks  which  the  g  Waverley 

had  been  making  for  thorn  all  through  the  summer. 

All  thi  activity  these  busy,  useful  occupations  at  both  places 
and  the  mutual  interchange  of  the  products  of  their  industry  Is  b 
gianl  stride  ahead  of  the  helple  -.  heartless  exi  of  the  feeble- 
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minded  before  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  assumed  the 
task  of  lightening  and  making  brighter  the  paths  of  her  defective 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  public  of  the  dangers 
of  their  being  at  large  and  so  propagating  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  feeble-minded  persons. 

In  this  connection  we  should  remember,  and  it  is  well  from  time 
to  time  to  acknowledge  publicly,  our  hearty  recognition  and  deep 
appreciation  of  the  quiet  and  unassuming,  but  effective  and  unend- 
ing work  of  the  staff  of  men  and  women  who  are  devoting  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  to  the  care  and  education  of  our  wards. 

In  October  our  president,  William  W.  Swan,  died,  after  an  ill- 
ness lasting  since  early  spring,  during  which  he  was  ministered  to 
by  a  loving  wife  and  by  a  devoted  son,  who  came  from  his  far 
western  home  to  comfort  his  father  in  his  last  months  of  life. 

We  close  our  report  with  the  following  memorial  to  his  memory: 

William  W.  Swan,  for  thirty-four  years  a  trustee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  died  on  the  sixth  day  of 
October,  1911.  From  the  first  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  school.  In  October,  1884,  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  corporation  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  office  he 
held  until  October,  1904,  when  he  was  elected  president  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Samuel  Hoar. 

Beginning  with  the  report  for  the  year  ending  in  October,  1885, 
he  wrote  the  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  for  twenty  years,  until 
he  became  president.  His  interest  in  the  institution  was  unflagging 
and  seemed  to  become  more  intense  as  the  years  went  by.  No  one 
can  read  his  reports  without  being  impressed  by  his  deep  interest 
in  his  subject.  He  was  never  absent  from  the  meetings  of  the 
trustees,  except  through  illness,  and  for  many  years  he  never  failed 
to  visit  the  school  every  week.  His  sympathy  and  compassion  for 
the  helpless  inmates  was  touching  in  the  extreme,  but  he  attempted 
to  cover  it  by  a  matter-of-fact  attitude  in  discussing  the  problems 
for  their  welfare.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  business  or  pleasure  was 
allowed  by  him  to  interfere  with  his  duty  as  a  trustee. 

His  term  of  service  has  seen  the  school  grow  from  85  to  1,485 
inmates,  and  has  seen  it  leave  its  confined  quarters  in  old  wooden 
buildings  on  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land  in  South  Boston,  until 
now  it  taxes  the  capacity  of  its  commodious  brick  buildings  and 
L50  acres  at  Waltham,  and  has  a  colony  of  2,000  acres  at  Temple- 
ton  to  care  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  adult  males. 
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In  all  these  changes  and  in  all  this  growth  his  advice  and  assist- 
ance were  untiring.  He  loved  the  institution,  and  it  occupied  a 
large  place  in  his  thoughts.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  work  drew  to 
its  support  many  persons  who  otherwise  would  have  known  little 
of  what  was  being  accomplished  for  the  alleviation  of  this  large 
class  of  unfortunates. 

To  the  problems  that  are  constantly  confronting  the  trustees  he 
brought  the  clear  view  of  his  trained  intellect  tempered  by  a  deep 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  children.  He  always  thought  of 
them  as  children,  and  often  called  them  so,  and  certainly  his  inter- 
est in  them  was  fatherly. 

Since  illness  claimed  him,  we  have  missed  his  gentle,  sensitive 
presence,  and  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  miss  him  more.  Our  children 
have  lost  a  wise,  tender  and  life-long  friend  and  we,  the  trustees,  an 
able  and  devoted  head. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  2d. 
FRANCIS  J.  BARNES. 
LUANN  L.  BRACKETT. 
THOMAS  W.  DAVIS. 
FREDERICK  P.  FISH. 
FELIX  E.  GATINEAU. 
CHARLES  E.  WARE. 
JOSEPH  B.  WARNER. 
FRANK  G.  WHEATLEY. 
EDMUND  M.  WHEELWRIGHT. 
STEPHEN  M.  WELD. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  hereby  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1911: x  — 


Males. 


Females. 


Totals. 


Number  enrolled  Nov.  30,  1910,     . 
Admissions  for  the  year, 

School  cases, 

Custodial  cases,        .... 
Whole  number  of  cases  during  the  year, 
Discharged  during  the  year,  . 
Died  during  the  year,     .... 
Number  enrolled  Nov.  30,  1911,     . 

State  patients,  .... 

Private  patients 

Vermont  beneficiaries, 
Daily  average  number  of  patients, 
Number  Nov.  30,  1911,  at  school,  . 
Number  Nov.  30,  1911,  at  colony, 
Applications  during  the  year, 


861 

137 

51 

86 

998 

85 

17 

896 

858 

22 

16 

881 

656 

240 


569 

80 

27 

53 

649 

35 

15 

599 

571 

15 

13 

578 

599 


1,430 

217 

78 

139 

1,647 

120 

32 

1,495 

1,429 

37 

29 

1,459 

1,255 

240 

484 


Of  the  217  admissions  53  were  young,  improvable  pupils;  68 
males  were  over  fourteen  years  of  age;  52  females  were  over 
fourteen  years  of  age;  20  were  feeble  physically  and  of  the  idiotic 
type;  3  were  excitable  idiots;  7  were  insane  and  not  feeble-minded; 
2  were  insane  imbeciles;  13  were  cases  of  spastic  paralysis;  4  were 
totally  deaf;  3  were  totally  blind;  3  were  epileptic;  2  were  of  the 
Mongolian  form  of  idiocy;  1  was  a  case  of  sporadic  cretinism;  5 
were  transferred  from  other  State  institutions;  5  were  directly 
committed  from  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court;    4  were  committed 


1  Absences  on  visit  aro  not  deducted. 
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from  other  criminal  courts;  5  women  had  borne  1  or  more  illegiti- 
mate children;  4  were  pregnant  at  the  time  of  admission;  1  of  the 
cases  admitted  was  a  married  woman;  8  patients  were  received 
for  observation  and  study.  Some  of  the  cases  appear  in  several 
of  the  above  groups. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  at  admission  of  the  217  cases 
admitted  during  the  year:  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

L'nder  5  years  of  age, 

5 

3 

8 

From    o  to  10  years, 

27 

15 

42 

From  10  to  13  years, 

54 

17 

71 

From  15  to  20  years, 

35 

16 

51 

From  20  to  25  years, 

3 

16 

19 

From  25  to  30  year*, 

4 

8 

12 

From  30  to  35  years, 

2 

2 

4 

Dver  40  years, 

1 

1 

2 

\ge  not  stated, 

6 

2 

8 

137 

80 

217 

Of  the  120  cases  discharged  during  the  year  31  were  taken 

home  by  friends;    40  were  discharged  while  at  home  on  visit;    8 

remained  at  home  to  work  for  wages;    2  remained  at  home  to 

attend  public  school;    16  were  committed  to  insane  hospitals;    5 

ran  away  and  were  not  returned;  8  were  discharged  as  unsuitable; 

4  were  transferred  to  the  Wrentham  State  School;  2  were  returned 

Lancaster;    1  was  taken  away  by  the  Vermont  authorities;    1 

ran  away  and  was  committed  to  Bridgewater  workhouse;    1  was 

I'-j  to  another  State  by  the  State  Board  of  Insanity;   1  case 

ol  acute  juvenile  insanity  was  discharged  entirely  recovered;    1 

discharged  by  order  of  the  Middlesex  Probate  Court. 

The  genera]  health  of  our  large  family  has  been  good.    With 

nany  children  we  expect  to  have  a  certain  amounl  of  contagious 

Our  limited  hospital  facilities  and  our 

iwded  •  make  It   \  < -r.   difficult  to  properly  isolate  the 

ases  of  these  di  .  which  are    o  often  introduced  by  newly 

titted  patients  who  have  beei   exposed  before  their  admission. 

hirinj  r  we  have  had  1(»  ci   e    of  scarlet  fever,  with  do 
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deaths;  5  cases  of  diphtheria,  with  no  deaths;  and  43  cases  of 
measles,  with  2  deaths. 

There  were  32  deaths  during  the  year;  5  were  from  pneumonia; 
4  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  4  from  epilepsy;  3  from  exhaustion 
of  idiocy;  2  each  from  measles,  organic  brain  disease,  tubercular 
peritonitis,  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heart;  and  1  each  from 
acute  gastritis,  chronic  nephritis,  erysipelas,  general  tuberculosis, 
heat  exhaustion,  meningitis,  tubercular  meningitis,  and  tubercular 
mvelitis. 

At  any  given  time  we  generally  have  several  cases  of  acute  illness 
among  our  inmates  or  employees.  At  all  times  we  have  many 
feeble,  bedridden  children  who  need  hospital  care.  Our  present 
general  hospital  accommodates  only  28  patients,  and  every  bed 
is  full  every  day  in  the  year.    In  the  report  for  last  year  we  said :  — 

The  necessity  for  the  hospital  for  adult  male  cases,  noted  in  the  last 
report,  is  even  more  urgent  than  at  that  time.  We  have  now  about  50 
male  patients,  —  feeble,  paralyzed,  or  worn  out,  —  who  are  badly  cared 
for  in  the  wards  for  able-bodied  patients.  They  need  a  warmer  temper- 
ature and  more  air  space,  and  are  uncomfortable  and  unhappy  in  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  active  wards.  We  now  have  no  hospital  accomo- 
dations whatever  for  the  care  of  cases  of  acute  illness  which  occur  among 
our  adult  male  patients.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  detached  group, 
providing  infirma^  and  hospital  care  for  these  patients. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  our  pa- 
tients is  increasing  and  that  we  are  slowly  accumulating  a  large  number 
of  feeble,  elderly  people.  This  class  is  especially  liable  to  tuberculosis, 
and  within  a  few  years  we  shall  need  separate  detached  hospitals,  one  for 
each  sex,  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  This  provision  will  be  neces- 
sary, not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  patients  from  infection,  but  for 
the  protection  of  the  nurses  and  attendants.  The  care  of  a  case  of  tuber- 
culosis with  other  patients  in  our  crowded  wards  is  not  in  accord  with 
modern  ideas. 

The  above  conditions  exist  to-day  to  an  even  greater  degree. 
This  year  we  are  again  urgently  asking  for  a  special  appropriation 
for  this  much-needed  male  hospital. 

There  were  484  applications  for  admission  during  the  year,  a 
larger  number  than  in  any  previous  year.  We  were  able  to  admit 
only  a  small  proportion  of  these  applicants. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  has  steadily  increased 
from  142  in  1889  to  484  in  1911.     There  are  many  reasons  for 
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this  increase.  The  number  would  be  much  larger  but  for  the  well- 
known  overcrowded  condition  of  the  institution.  The  subject  of 
feeblemindedness  has  been  largely  discussed  and  written  about. 
The  nature  of  feeble-niindedness  is  much  better  understood  by 
parents,  teachers,  physicians,  court  officers,  etc.  Many  applicants 
for  admission  to-day  would  not  have  been  considered  feeble- 
minded twenty  years  ago.  There  has  been  a  growing  public  senti- 
ment that  feeble-minded  children  are  entitled  to  training  and 
education  according  to  their  capacity.  There  has  been  a  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  custodial  care  of  helpless  idiots  and  of 
feeble-minded  women  of  the  child-bearing  age.  The  modern  com- 
munity demands  protection  from  the  newly  understood  menace  of 
irresponsible  feeble-minded  persons  at  large.  The  widespread 
exodus  from  country  to  city  life  is  a  factor.  Many  feeble-minded 
persons  who  were  comfortably  cared  for  at  home  under  rural  con- 
dition- become  troublesome  and  dangerous  in  the  city.  The 
State  has  provided  comfortable  and  attractive  institution  con- 
ditio i>.  It  is  probable  that  the  friends  of  the  feeble-minded  have 
much  greater  confidence  in  the  institutions  than  formerly. 

Private  investigation  by  experienced  and  competent  observers 
in  various  localities  indicates  that  there  are  at  least  2  feeble- 
minded persons  to  every  1,000  of  the  population  of  the  State. 
With  a  total  population  of  3,366,416  for  1909,  this  means  a  probable 
total  of  over  6,700  feeble-minded  in  the  State.  There  is  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  we  have  a  larger  relative  number  of  feeble- 
minded than  exists  in  other  States  and  countries. 

It  is  probable  that  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded persons  now  under  care  in  the  institutions,  and  in  the 
dumber  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  institutions,  is  not 
proof  of  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  feeble-minded- 
aess  in  the  community,  but  rather  is  evidence  of  the  progressive 
education  of  the  people  of  th<  to  the  i       ence  and  a 

iifi<  eble-mindedness,  and  the  need  of  permanent  custodial 

of  the  feeble-minded.     It  is  known  that  the  so-called  high- 
le  imbecile  is  especially  dangerous  to  society  because  of  his 
Responsibility  and   criminal   propensities.     It    is  now  generally 
nderstood  that  feeble-minded]  often  the  direct  result  of  the 

tran  mi    ion  of  mental  defect;   thai  the  feeble-minded 
|m;i  to  bear  children!  and  that  these  children  are 
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almost  certain  to  be  defective,  criminal  or  permanently  dependent 
in  some  way.  To  segregate  the  feeble-minded  is  to  cut  off  one  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  crime,  degeneracy  and  pauperism. 

This  year  we  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  a  very  large  number  of 
applications  for  the  admission  of  feeble-minded  women,  —  many 
of  whom  have  already  given  birth  to  one  or  more  children.  There 
is  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  the  State  for  adequate  provision  for 
custodial  care  of  all  of  this  class  of  feeble-minded  women.  The 
prolific  progeny  of  these  women  almost  without  exception  are 
public  charges  from  the  date  of  their  birth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  the  1,495  inmates  at  the 
close  of  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1911 :  — 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Under  5  years  of  age, 

1 

2 

3 

From    5  to  10  years, 

68 

40 

108 

From  10  to  15  years, 

252 

99 

351 

From  15  to  20  years, 

258 

143 

401 

From  20  to  25  years, 

133 

137 

270 

From  25  to  30  years, 

80 

70 

150 

From  30  to  35  years, 

53 

39 

92 

From  35  to  40  years, 

31 

32 

63 

From  40  to  45  years, 

12 

16 

28 

From  45  to  50  years, 

3 

12 

15 

Over  50  years, 

5 

9 

14 

896 

599 

1,495 

The  school  and  training  departments  have  been  conducted  along 
the  lines  described  in  detail  in  these  reports  for  several  years  past. 
We  have  an  especially  competent  and  efficient  corps  of  teachers 
and  instructors.  The  pupils  themselves  show  great  interest  in  the 
training  work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  as  a  rule 
the  parents  of  our  pupils  are  enthusiastically  appreciative  of  the 
marked  improvement  in  physical  health,  in  behavior,  and  in  prac- 
tical usefulness. 

The  current  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $276,032.13,  or  $3.84 
per  capita  per  week,  with  a  daily  average  of  1,377  patients  actually 
present. 

Our  farm  colony  at  Templeton  has  had  another  successful  year. 
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The  240  boys  there  have  enjoyed  the  best  of  health,  and  have  been 
happy  and  contented.  We  have  cleared  more  rough  land  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  unusually  dry  summer  interfered 
somewhat  with  the  quantity  of  farm  products  harvested,  but  on 
the  whole  the  crops  were  fairly  good.  We  raised  5,866  bushels  of 
potatoes  and  1,363  barrels  of  apples.  We  have  set  out  several 
hundred  young  apple  trees  to  eventually  replace  the  old  orchards, 
and  we  have  a  flourishing  small-fruit  garden  at  each  farm  group. 
The  development  of  the  dairy  at  Waltham  is  progressing.  We 
now  have  in  our  barn  at  Waltham  51  first-class  milch  cows,  nearly 
all  bred  and  raised  at  the  Templeton  colony.  We  now  have  about 
20  young  cows  to  bring  to  Waltham  within  a  few  months.  We  also 
have  41  growing  young  stock.  Last  year  our  milk  bill  at  Waltham 
was  $13,220.84,  while  this  year  it  was  $7,744.08.  The  cow  barn 
at  Waltham  has  been  enlarged  to  double  its  former  capacity.  The 
expense  of  this  addition  was  paid  for  out  of  the  income  of  the  in- 
ve>ted  funds. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  noted  the  strong  tendency  to 
commit  to  this  institution  cases  where  the  mental  defect  is  relatively 
slight,  and  the  immoral  and  criminal  tendencies  are  strongly 
developed.  In  these  cases  the  mental  weakness  is  the  cause  of 
the  moral  delinquency  and  is  a  permanent  condition. 

This  class  of  defective  delinquents  of  both  sexes  is  well  known 
in  *\ery  police  court,  jail,  reformatory  and  prison.    The  defectives 
round  in  the  various  penal  institutions  nearly  all  belong  to  this 
class.     There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  defective  delinquent 
ind  the  "instinctive  criminals,"  who  form  a  large  proportion  of 
■  "prison  rounder"  type.    Under  present  conditions  these  per- 
are  discharged  upon  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  to  lay 
■bute  upon  the  community,  to  reproduce  their  own  kind,  to  be 
tually  returned  to  prison  again  and  again. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  law  was  passed  (chapter 
195,  Act    of  Mil  1)  providing  for  the  legal  recognition  of  this  spe- 
ial  class  of  "defective  delinquents/5  and  for  the  establishment  of 
fecial  departments  for  them  a1  the  Reformatory  for  Women,  the 
d;     uchusetts  Reformatory,  and  the  State  Farm.     It  also  pro- 
hied  for  the  proper  commitment  of  this  class,  with  suitable  pro- 

'ision  lor  [xrinanent  detention,  but   with  the  possibility  of  future 
e  or  discharge  in  suitable 
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The  application  of  this  law  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  treatment  of  a  large  class  of  defective  criminal  offenders 
who  have  never  before  been  legally  recognized.  At  first  it  will 
probably  result  in  the  recognition  and  permanent  detention  of 
defective  delinquents  who  are  now  under  sentence  in  the  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions.  Suitable  cases  may  be  committed 
to  these  special  departments  from  the  community  or  from  other 
institutions  by  the  district  and  other  courts. 

If  consistently  applied  it  is  probable  that  this  law  will  eventually 
result  in  the  commitment  of  a  large  number  of  defective  delin- 
quents. In  this  institution  we  now  have  at  least  25  patients  of  this 
type.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future  a  separate  institution 
will  be  needed  for  defective  delinquents,  perhaps  one  for  each  sex. 

During  the  year  33  clinics  and  clinical  lectures  have  been  given 
at  the  school  to  classes  of  medical  students,  students  from  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  social  workers,  etc. 

For  many  years  we  have  practically  conducted  an  out-patient 
department,  where  indigent  feeble-minded  persons  are  brought 
for  examination,  diagnosis  and  advice  as  to  treatment.  This 
gratuitous  out-patient  work  has  increased  very  much  during  the 
past  year.  Many  doubtful  cases  are  sent  here  for  diagnosis  by 
physicians,  charitable  societies,  social  workers,  the  State  Board  of 
Charity,  etc.  On  a  recent  Thursday,  our  out-patient  day,  11 
cases  were  presented  for  examination  and  advice. 

The  school  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  our  re- 
spected and  beloved  president,  Mr.  William  W.  Swan.  For  many 
years,  as  secretary  and  as  president,  he  was  keenly  interested  in 
every  detail  of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  in  every  subject  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the  feeble-minded.  Unless  he  was 
actually  ill  he  invariably  made  a  weekly  visit  to  the  school,  and 
personally  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  patients,  and  the  proper  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  school. 
The  development  of  the  school  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  his  ripe  judgment,  his  high  ethical  standards,  and  his  tender 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  afflicted. 

WALTER  E.   FERNALD,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
Dbc.  l.  1911. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE 
CORPORATION. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  in  Account  with 
Richard  C.  Humphreys,  its  Treasurer.  —  Yearly  Account, 
ending  Xov.  30,  1911. 


Receipts. 


balance  on  hand  Dec.  1.  1910, 
ncome  from  funds, 


Expenditures. 

Auditor, $25  00 

*ox  rent, 10  00 

Minting, 69  34 

Superintendent's     travelling     ex- 
penses at  American  Association,  61  42 
Jam, 1,181  59 

balance  on  hand  Xov.  30,  1911,    .... 


$1,347  35 
5,447  10 


Invested  Funds,  Nov.  30,  1911 
2  bonds  Boston  &  Maine  4s, 
\  bonds  Boston  &  Lowell  4s, 
1  bond  town  of  Belmont  4  per  cent., 

jonds  city  of  Wall  ham  4s, 
j  bond-  Qlinois  (  tentral  Is, 
\  bond-  city  ton  Is, 

bond  tow  n  of  Stoughton  Is, 
i  bonds  .\:idi  .  I  Railway  K 

)  bond*  B  ill  :•:.  .    . 

A"  rward, 


$4,632  25 
2,162  20 

$6,794  45 


$6,794  45 


$2,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 
6,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 
5,000  00 

I < i. < )()0  00 


000  00 
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Amount  brought  fonvard, $36,000  00 

4  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  (Illinois  Division)  4s,  4,000  00 

4  bonds  Union  Pacific  4s, 4,000  00 

3  bonds  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  (general  mortgage)  4s,  3,000  00 

8  shares  State  Street  Trust, 1,240  00 

50  shares  Trimountain  Trust, 5,000  00 

Cash  in  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company,  .        .       .  5,447  10 

$58,687  10 

RICHARD  C.  HUMPHREYS, 

Treasurer. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   TREASURER   OF   THE 

INSTITUTION. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this 
institution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1911:  — 


Balance  Dec.  1,  1910, 


Cash  Account. 


Receipts. 


Institution  Receipts. 

Board  of  inmates:  — 

Private,        .... 

$11,944  34 

Reimbursements,  insane, 

1,556  82 

Cities  and  towns, 

9,436  99 

$22,938  15 

Sal*-:  — 

Food,            .... 

SG6  37 

Clothing,      .... 

513  84 

Furnishings, 

1  75 

Heat,  light  and  power, 

11  94 

Repairs  and  improvements,   . 

304  50 

Miscellaneous, 

32  22 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 

Cows  and  calves, 

308  50 

Hides,           .... 

155  52 

Miscellaneous  receipts:  — 

Interest  on  bank  balances, 
Sundries, 


$214  98 
99  09 


/:■    ■    pU  from  Treasury  of  Commonwealth. 

Maintenance  appropriations:  — 

Balance  of  1910, 

Advance   money   (amount  on   hand    Novem- 
ber 80),    .  

Approved  schedules  of  1911,  .         1258,819  15 
Leu  returned)        .         .  1 3  38 


1,394  64 


314  07 


$3,109  26 
20,000  00 

288,805  77 


i,146  81 


24,646  86 


'  'I, 


15  03 


8307,70s  to 
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Payments. 

To  treasury  of  Commonwealth,  institution  receipts, 

Maintenance  appropriations :  — 

Balance  November  schedule,  1910,  .  .  $9,256  07 

Eleven  months'  schedules,  1911,     .  .  .  253,805  77 

November  advances,     .....  7,771  53 

Special  appropriations :  — 

November  advances,     ........ 

Balance,  Nov.  30,  1911:  — 

In  bank $10,935  56 

In  office 813  19 


$24,646  86 


270,833  37 


479  72 


$11,748  75 


Total $307,708  70 


Maintenance. 

Appropriation  for  sewerage,  .... 

Appropriation,    ....... 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) ,      . 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury  of  Commonwealth, 


$820  89 

279,000  00 

276,032  13 

$3,788  76 


Analysis 

of  Expenses. 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor:  — 

General  administration,         •.          .          .                      $23,459  92 

Medical  service,  . 

9,012  04 

Ward  service  (male),     . 

8,978  76 

Ward  service  (female), 

42,143  79 

Repairs  and  improvements,   . 

11,346  64 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds, 

13,702  11 

• 

$108,643  26 

Food:  — 

Butter $4,692  28 

Butterine,    .... 

3,183  33 

Beans,          .... 

1,941  07 

Bread  and  crackers, 

289  29 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc., 

2,687  94 

Cheese,         .... 

156  85 

Eggs, 

1,959  68 

Flour 

9,120  86 

Fish,  .'.... 

1,983  62 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh), 

1,623  06 

Meats,          .... 

15,273  96 

Milk 

7,744  08 

Molasses  and  syrup, 

846  79 

Sugar,           .... 

4,567  67 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa, 

966  74 

Vegetables,            .... 

1,475  04 

Sundries,      ..... 

1,577  42 

60,089  68 

Amount  carried  forward,          ....... 

$168,732  94 

1911.] 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Clothing  and  materials:  — 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers, 
Clothing,     ...... 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  small  wares, 

Furnishing  goods,  . 

Hats  and  caps,     . 

Leather  and  shoe  findings, 

Sundries,      ...... 

Furnishings:  — 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc., 

Brushes,  brooms, 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc., 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc., 

Furniture  and  upholstery, 

Kitchen  furnishings, 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc., 

Sundries,      .... 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Coal,  .... 

Freight  on  coal,    ... 

Oil 

Sundries,      .... 

Repairs  and  improvements:  — 
Brick,  ... 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster, 
Doors,  sashes,  etc., 
Electrical  work  and  supplies, 
Hardware,  . 
Lumber, 

Machinery,  etc.,  . 
Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc.,   . 
Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies, 
Roofing  and  mat*  rial-, 
Sundries, 

"arm,  stable  and  grounds:  — 
Blacksmith  and  supplies, 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs, 

iizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc., 
J I  ■:•.-,  grain,  etc.,  . 
If  .-ii 
Hoi 

Other  li\ 

.', 

■  "'■, 

:  — 

Books,  periodicals,  etc.,  • 

•md  entertainnx 

ird. 


. 

$108,732  94 

$2,960 

51 

2,773 

60 

4,788 

27 

460 

40 

55 

28 

993 

30 

2 

31 

16,033  67 

$6,704  22 

640 

63 

271 

39 

627 

69 

1,488 

99 

1,539 

80 

48 

02 

194 

SO 

11,515  54 

13,552 

18 

1,743 

97 

464 

71 

520 

29 

16,281  15 

$322 

11 

2,064 

59 

371 

35 

1,128 

23 

1,242 

00 

2,295 

92 

1,454 

35 

2,414 

74 

2,867 

13 

1,545 

70 

150 

31 

15,856  43 

$1,158 

15 

1,401 

96 

4,716 

78 

13,617 

20 

L95 

30 

756 

00 

1,909 

35 

210 

30 

2,604 

50 

1,525 

28,094  83 

1445 

::i 

. 

11,112 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

Miscellaneous  —  Con. 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation, 

Funeral  expenses, 

Gratuities,  ..... 

Hose,  etc.,  ..... 

Ice,     ...... 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies,     . 
Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra), 
Manual  training  supplies, 
Postage,       ..... 

Printing  and  printing  supplies, 
Printing  annual  report, 
Return  of  runaways, 
Soap  and  laundry  supplies,    . 
Stationery  and  office  supplies, 
School  books  and  school  supplies,  . 
Travel  and  expenses  (officials), 
Telephone  and  telegraph, 
Tobacco,      ..... 

Water,  ..... 

Sundries,      ..... 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance  —  . 
Sewerage  (paid  direct  by  State  Treasurer  to  city  of  Waltham), 


Special  Appropriations. 
Appropriations  for  fiscal  year,        .... 
Balance  Nov.  30,  1911 


$1,112 

67 

$256,514  56 

5,348 

79 

142 

50 

53 

92 

94 

08 

696 

91 

1,051 

02 

1,096 

44 

374 

39 

491 

59 

108 

23 

105 

19 

67 

75 

2,717  47 

580  36 

472 

31 

401 

96 

951 

26 

12 

50 

2,323 

31 

494 

03 

$18,696  68 

$275,211  24 
820  89 

$276,032  13 

$15,000  00 
$15,000  00 


Resources  and  Liabilities. 
Resources. 

Cash  on  hand,    ....... 

November  cash  vouchers  (paid  from  advance  money) :  - 
Maintenance,        .  .  .  $7,771  53 

Specials,       ....  479  72 


Due    from    treasury    of    Commonwealth    account 
November,  1911,  schedule,         .... 


Liabilities. 


I  1,748  75 

8,251  25 
1,405  47 


Schedule  of  November  bills, 


$21,405  47 
$21,405  47 


Per  Capita. 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,377. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $276,032.13. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $3,844. 
Receipts  from  sales,  $1,394.64. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $0,019+. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $23,252.22. 
Kqiia]  to  :i  weekly  per  capita  of  $0,321  +. 


1911, 
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VALUATION. 

Nov.  30,  1911. 


Real  Estate. 

Land, $72,772  00 

Buildings, 749,964  07 

$822,736  07 
Personal  Estate. 

Food, $3,852  18 

Clothing  and  clothing  material :  — 

New  goods  in  stock, 6,720  28 

On  wards, 14,705  04 

Furnishings, 61,845  72 

Heat,  light  and  power:  — 

Fuel, 9,694  88 

All  other  property, 1,182  01 

Repairs  and  improvements :  — 

Machinery  and  mechanical  fixtures,  etc.,         .       .       .  22,899  94 

All  other  property, 4,475  57 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds :  — 

Live  stock  on  the  farm, 16,093  54 

Produce  of  the  farm  on  hand, 11,512  80 

Carriages  and  agricultural  implements,     .       .       .       .  9,666  89 

All  other  property, 1,126  93 

Miscellaneous, 9,224  23 

$173,000  01 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  METHOD  OF  TRAIN- 
ING  AND  INSTRUCTION. 


The  plan  of  detached  and  separate  departments  greatly  facilitates  the 
proper  classification  of  our  inmates,  according  to  age  and  mental  and 
physical  condition,  and  helps  us  to  secure  to  each  inmate  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  wants  and  needs  so  hard  to  get  in  a  large  institution, 
where  the  inmates  are  massed  in  one  huge  building.  As  we  are  now 
arranged,  our  inmates  are  classified  as  follows:  at  the  girls'  dormitory 
are  the  girls  of  school  grade;  at  the  boys'  dormitory  and  the  boys'  home 
are  boys  of  the  school  department;  at  the  north  building  are  the  adult 
males  of  the  lower  grade,  the  cases  requiring  much  personal  care  and 
attention ;  at  the  west  building  are  the  young  and  feeble  boys,  requiring 
much  hospital  care,  and  the  females  of  the  lower  grade;  at  the  girls' 
home,  the  northwest  building,  and  at  the  north-northwest  building  are 
the  adult  females  who  are  in  good  bodily  health,  many  of  them  gradu- 
ates of  our  school  department,  and  all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the 
various  domestic  departments  of  the  institution;  at  the  farmhouse  and 
at  the  east  building  are  the  adult  males  who  are  regularly  employed  in 
the  farm  work.  In  the  hospital  are  the  feeble  children  and  those  acutely 
ill.  Each  of  these  departments  has  a  competent  matron,  who  lives  in 
the  building,  and  devotes  her  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  supervision 
of  the  personal  care  of  the  children  in  that  department.  Thus  we  have 
divided  our  institution  into  eleven  comparatively  small  families,  each 
with  distinctive  and  peculiar  needs,  and  all  under  the  same  general  man- 
ment.  This  plan  retains  all  the  benefits  of  a  small  institution,  and 
secures  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  large  one. 

We  have  a  larger  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  school- 
rooms than  ever  before.     In  trying  to  secure  to  each  child  the  greatest 
movement  possible,  we  have  been  compelled  to  rearrange  and  modify 
our  school  work  in  soi  -.     In  one  way  the  increased  number  of 

simplified  the  work,  as  we  are  now  able  to  so  classify  and 
pupils  that  class  work  lias  very  largely  taken  the  place  of 
idual  teaching  necessary  when  we  had  S  smaller  num- 
are  distinct  advantages  to  the  child  in  placing  him  in  a  group 
children  with  capacities  and  needs  Bimilar  to  his  own.     Be  profits  by 

i  els  the  stimulus  of  healthy  rivalry. 

'•her  g]  b  child  r  Share  Of  her  lime,  and   is  able  to 

ention   of   the   who  Our  school    children    are   Mp- 

well-dcfined  sified  much  as  are  the  ehil- 
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dren  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools.  There  is  a  regular 
progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades,  and  the  pupils  are 
promoted  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified.  No  pupil  is  in  the  schoolroom 
more  than  one-half  of  each  day.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to 
manual  or  industrial  training,  physical  drill  and  outdoor  recreation,  thus 
securing  healthy  change  and  variety. 

In  deciding  upon  the  school  exercises,  we  bear  in  mind  the  natural 
limitations  of  our  pupils.  Lessing  well  says :  "  Education  can  only  de- 
velop and  form,  not  create.  It  cannot  undertake  to  form  a  being  into 
anything  other  than  it  was  destined  to  be  by  the  endowments  it  orig- 
inally received  at  the  hand  of  nature."  We  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  entirely  overcome  the  mental  defect  of  any  one  of  our  pupils.  It  is  a 
question  of  how  much  development  is  possible  in  each  case. 

As  a  class,  the  feeble-minded  have  dull  perceptions,  feeble  power  of 
attention,  weak  will-power,  uncertain  memory  and  defective  judgment. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  arouse  these  dormant  faculties  by  forcing  upon 
them  the  abstract  truths  of  ready-made  knowledge.  Our  teaching  must 
be  direct,  simple  and  practical.  The  child  must  be  made  to  do,  to  see, 
to  touch,  to  observe,  to  remember  and  to  think.  We  utilize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  varied  and  attractive  occupations  and  busy  work  which  are 
so  important  a  part  of  the  modern  graphic  methods  of  instruction  for 
normal  children.  Object  teaching,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  a  prominent 
feature.  The  school  now  has  a  good  collection  of  objects,  models,  charts 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  practical  illustration  and  application  of 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  We  have  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
a  school  library  containing  over  one  thousand  recent  and  standard  works 
on  kindergarten  and  primary  work,  object  teaching,  physical  and  manual 
training,  and  other  subjects  directly  connected  with  our  school  work. 

Nearly  all  of  our  pupils  receive  daily  systematic  physical  training. 
As  a  rule,  they  come  to  us  with  poorly  developed  bodies.  Their  muscular 
activity  is  especially  deficient,  as  shown  by  their  awkward  and  uncertain 
movements.  Mental  awakening  generally  follows  as  a  direct  result  of 
increased  physical  development.  The  military  drill  is  of  much  benefit  to 
the  boys.  The  system  of  educational  gymnastics,  as  modified  for  our  use, 
means  the  prompt  execution  of  precise  and  carefully  planned  move- 
ments of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  at  the  command  of  the  in- 
structor. The  pupil  must  be  closely  attentive,  he  must  quickly  hear 
and  understand,  and  he  must  promptly  execute  the  command.  It  is  a 
mental  as  well  as  physical  drill. 

The  mental  drill  and  discipline  given  these  children  in  our  formal 
school  classes  would  really  be  of  little  value  if  the  knowledge  gained 
could  not  be  practically  applied  in  the  way  of  making  them  happier, 
more  self-reliant,  more  useful,  and  more  like  normal  boys  and  girls  in 
every  respect. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  in  institution  life,  notwithstanding 
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the  many  special  advantages  not  to  be  obtained  elsewhere,  there  is  more 
or  less  loss  of  the  opportunities  for  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  far-reaching  deductions  that  even  a  feeble-minded  child 
makes  as  a  result  of  rubbing  against  the  very  frequent  and  sharp  corners 
of  the  outside  world. 

In  a  well-regulated  institution  the  child's  whole  life  is  carefully  super- 
vised; he  is  told  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  what  garments  to  put 
on,  when  to  go  to  meals,  what  articles  of  food  he  shall  eat,  how  much 
he  shall  eat,  and  he  is  kept  from  danger  of  all  kinds;  his  daily  duties, 
conduct  and  even  his  pleasures  are  plainly  indicated  and  prescribed,  and 
finally  he  is  told  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  This  guardianship  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  for  his  immediate  welfare,  but  that  he  may 
acquire  proper  habits  of  life.  But  we  try  to  accomplish  all  this  in  such 
a  way  that  the  child's  personality  shall  be  developed  and  brought  out, 
and  not  lost  sight  of  and  extinguished.  We  spare  no  effort  to  bring 
into  each  child's  life  and  experience  that  knowledge  of  common  events 
and  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  ordinary  life  that  are 
just  as  essential  parts  of  the  real  education  of  normal  children  as  the 
usual  instruction  received  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  daily  life  of  our  institution  is  based  upon  and  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  daily  routine  of  any  other  village  of  thirteen  hundred  in- 
habitants. As  far  as  possible  we  try  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  of 
life  in  any  other  community,  with  its  cares,  duties,  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities, its  little  joys  and  pleasures. 

We  try  to  impress  upon  each  one  the  reasonable  certainty  that  well- 
doing brings  its  reward,  and  that  wrong-doing  means  an  ultimate  cur- 
tailing of  some  cherished  pleasure  or  privilege.  The  love  of  approbation 
so  universally  shown  by  these  children  is  a  prime  factor  in  our  scheme 
of  discipline  and  management.    No  corporal  punishment  is  administered. 

To  keep  our  charges  healthy,  happy  and  out  of  mischief,  occupation 

and  recreation,  in  proper  proportion,  must  be  provided  for  every  hour 

in  the  day.    A  busy  boy  is  generally  a  good  boy.    Every  boy  and  girl  in 

d  bodily  health  has  some  regular  daily  work  assigned  them,  according 

e,  size  and  capacity,  and  this  work  is  often  changed,  to  make 

them  familiar  with  different  kinds  of  work.     This  duty  may  be  very 

Simple,  and  very  likely  could  be  much  better  performed  by  some  one 

.  or  it  may  be  a  half  or  full  day's  work  in  the  garden,  workshop, 

kitchen  or  elsewhere.     Sunday,  the  one  day  of  leisure,  is  the  only  day 

ill  difficult  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  happy  and  out  of 

bief. 

om  the  immediate  disciplinary  and  educational  value  <>r  work, 

the  only  possible  way  that  a  feeble-minded  person  can  be  fitted  to  lead  a 

nan  and  contented  existence  after  he  has  grown  to  adult 

by  acquiring  in  youth  the  capacity  (or  some   form  of  useful 

work. 
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The  boys  take  great  interest  in  the  farm  and  garden  work.  They 
have  picked  thousands  of  loads  of  stone  from  our  fields  and  carted  them 
off  for  use  in  roadmaking.  They  do  all  the  harrowing  and  cultivating. 
They  do  all  of  the  weeding  and  nearly  all  of  the  hoeing  in  our  large 
garden.  The  truck  team,  collecting  and  delivering  supplies  between  the 
different  buildings,  takes  the  entire  time  of  two  boys.  Other  boys  as- 
sist the  baker,  carpenter  and  engineer.  One  class  of  boys  devote  all 
their  time  to  painting,  doing  as  good  work  as  we  could  hire  done.  Sev- 
eral boys,  proudly  uniformed  with  red  caps,  serve  as  errand  boys.  The 
shoes  of  our  thirteen  hundred  inmates  are  kept  in  repair  entirely  by 
the  work  of  the  boys.  They  do  all  of  the  printing  of  stationery,  blanks, 
ciiculars,  etc.,  for  the  school.  The  boys  also  do  much  of  the  housework 
in  the  buildings  where  they  live.  The  girls  are  kept  just  as  busy.  In 
the  laundry  they  learn  to  wash,  iron  and  fold  clothes.  They  do  much 
of  the  sewing,  mending  and  darning  for  our  large  household.  Much  of 
the  children's  clothing  is  made  in  our  sewing-rooms  by  our  girls.  Relays 
of  willing  helpers  keep  our  eleven  sewing  machines  busy  from  morning 
until  night.  Every  girl  at  all  bright  is  expected  to  keep  her  own  cloth- 
ing in  repair.  They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  make  beds,  wash  win- 
dows, polish  floors,  sweep,  dust,  etc.  In  the  domestic  science  room 
classes  of  girls  receive  accurate  instruction  in  ordinary  housework. 
They  are  taught  to  wash  dishes,  to  make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range,  to 
brush  the  stove,  to  wash  a  potato,  to  properly  boil  or  bake  a  potato,  to 
prepare  other  vegetables,  to  cook  a  beefsteak  or  other  meat,  to  make 
bread  and  even  cake,  to  lay  a  table  and  to  properly  serve  a  meal.  Some 
of  the  advanced  classes  will  cook  an  entire  dinner;  one  pupil  builds 
the  fire,  one  makes  the  soup,  another  cooks  the  vegetables,  another  the 
meat,  dessert,  etc.;  one  lays  the  table,  and  finally  one  waits  on  the 
table  while  the  rest  of  the  class  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  meal  they  have 
prepared.  This  class  work  is  directly  applied  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  school.  The  pupils  who  do  the  best  work  in  the  class  room  are 
promoted  to  apply  their  acquired  skill  in  the  various  kitchens  and  dining 
rooms,  to  their  very  great  pride  and  satisfaction.  Some  of  them  have 
developed  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  simple  cookery.  Nearly  all  have 
ceased  to  regard  kitchen  work  as  mere  drudgery.  The  older  girls  and 
women  are  of  great  assistance  in  the  care  of  the  feeble  and  helpless 
children.  The  instinctive  feminine  love  for  children  is  relatively  quite 
as  marked  with  them  as  with  normal  women.  A  newly  admitted  child 
is  at  once  eagerly  adopted  by  some  one.  The  affection  and  solicitude 
shown  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  "  my  baby "  are  often  quite 
touching.  This  responsibility  helps  wonderfully  in  keeping  this  uneasy 
class  happy  and  contented.  Without  this  cheerfully  given  service  we 
could  not  well  care  for  the  large  number  of  helpless  and  feeble  children 
in  our  asylum  department  without  a  largely  increased  number  of  paid 
attendants. 
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Each  ward  or  family  of  about  twenty  children  has  its  separate  and 
distinct  playground  in  the  shady  grove.  All  of  these  playgrounds  are 
equipped  with  swings,  hammocks,  tilt  boards,  sand-gardens,  croquet 
sets,  etc.  Each  group  of  children  spends  part  of  each  day  in  their 
playground,  accompanied  by  the  attendant,  who  directs  and  assists  in 
their  games  and  sports. 

In  the  living-room  of  every  family  is  a  liberal  supply  of  bright- 
colored  building  blocks,  picture  books  and  playthings  of  every  sort 
Every  little  girl  has  a  doll  of  her  own.  These  toys  are  Always  accessible,' 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  use  them  as  much  as  possible.  The 
playthings  are  provided  not  as  luxuries,  but  as  necessities,  if  we  wish  to 
approximate  normal  mental  development.  A  recent  writer  well  says: 
'To  acquire  alert  minds,  children  must  be  alert;  and  the  young  child 
can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinct  is  aroused.  Shut  out  the  play 
instinct,  and  you  stunt  his  growth;  neglect  to  draw  it  out,  and  you 
lessen  his  possibilities  for  strength." 

Every  boy  or  girl  of  suitable  physical  health  is  supposed  to  own  a 
sled.  Our  fine  hills  afford  splendid  facilities  for  coasting,  which  are 
fully  utilized. 

At  least  once  a  week  during  the  school  year  some  evening  entertain- 
ment is  provided  for  the  children,  consisting  of  concerts,  readings 
school  exhibitions,  tableaux,  minstrel  shows,  a  masquerade  ball,  dramatic 
performances  and  stereopticon  exhibitions.  These  entertainments  are 
gotten  up  by  the  officers  and  employees,  usually  assisted  by  some  of  the 
children.  The  school  now  owns  a  fine  stereopticon  apparatus,  and  nearly 
a  thousand  carefully  selected  lantern  slides.  These  magic-lantern  pic- 
tures vividly  illustrate  the  principal  physical  features  of  the  world  and 
the  many  phases  of  human  life  and  its  varied  interests.  The  pictures 
are  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children,  and  give  them  much  real  knowledge 
of  the  great  world  outside. 

The  most  effectual  means  of  discipline  or  correction  for  misdemeanor 
or  waywardness  is  to  send  a  child  early  to  bed  while  his  fellows  are 
enjoying  one  of  the  entertainments. 

Among  our  resources  in  the  way  of  recreation  is  the  "Zoo  "  our  el- 
ection of  domestic  animals  and  other  pets,  including  goats,  sheep,  a  calf, 
s,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  white  mice,  squirrels,  hens,  chickens,  ducks, 
?eese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  turtles,  frogs  and  even  snakes.  This  collection 
is  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  for  the  children  It 
really  forn.s  a  very  important  part  of  our  school  object  collection,  as 
different  lis  are  actually  taken  into  the  schoolrooms  as  living 

for  ei  ^g  attention  and  observation,  the  exercise  of  the 

"1  developing  the  power  of  speed,. 
rnlar  holidays  are  observed  in  the  most  approved  and  thorough 
fl";4,,1  ofJ,,I>'  U  <-«Iebrated  will,  all  the  noise  and  pomp  of 
[n  the  morning  there  is  a  parade  of  antique. 
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and  horribles,  followed  by  a  formal  and  dignified  procession  made  up 
of  four  military  companies,  the  baseball  nines  and  the  firemen,  headed 
by  the  drum  corps,  all  in  uniform,  who  make  a  tour  of  the  different 
buildings,  where  the  children  enthusiastically  and  vociferously  greet 
them  with  the  noise  of  tin  horns,  torpedoes  and  firecrackers.  Then  all 
the  children,  officers  and  teachers  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  procession  and 
march  to  the  grove,  where  a  picnic  dinner  is  served,  consisting  of  sand- 
wiches, cake,  ice  cream,  fruit  and  lemonade,  —  all  in  great  abundance. 
In  the  afternoon  the  entire  family  adjourns  to  the  campus  to  witness  a 
long  programme  of  athletic  sports.  This  includes  a  baseball  match,  tug- 
of-war  contest,  running,  hurdle  and  other  races,  etc.;  in  fact,  the  con- 
ventional New  England  4th  of  July  celebration.  The  eager  contestants 
in  the  games  and  races  are  the  boys  and  even  some  of  the  girls,  who  have 
been  in  training  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  The  winners  are  rewarded 
with  glittering  badges,  which  are  carefully  preserved  and  proudly  worn 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  evening  a  good  display  of  fireworks 
ends  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

At  Christmas  the  hall  is  gaily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  bunting, 
and  every  child  receives  several  presents  from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Each  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the  assembly  hall  and  in  the  west 
building,  consisting  of  singing,  Bible  stories  and  simple  illustrations 
and  practical  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  Nearly  every  child  attends  these  services,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  moral  instruction,  receives  valuable  lessons  in  decorum  and  be- 
havior. 
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LAWS   RELATING  TO   THE   MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOL   EOR   THE   FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Acts  of  1850,  Chapter  150. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 

Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  their  asso- 
riates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  for  the 
ourpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set 
forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Section  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
eal  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
)ersonal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dol- 
ars.     [Approved  April  4,  1850. 


Acts  of  1905,  Chapter  175. 

Section  1.     Annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to  unexpended  re- 

.  shall  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  each  of  the  state  hospitals 

rid  insane  asylums,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs  and 

lebriates,  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  the  Massachusetts 

ate  sanatorium,  and  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  above  institutions  shall  be  ap- 

ovcd  by  the  trustees  and  filed  with  the  auditor  of  accounts  at  the  end 

each  month,  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  common- 

alth.    Full  copies  of  the  pay  rolls  and  hills  shall  be  kept  at  each  insti- 

ion,  but  the  originals  shall  be  deposited  with  the  auditor  of  accounts 

2.     All  money  received  by  said  hospitals,  asylums  and  other 
into  the  treasury  of  the  common  wea  1 1  !i  08  0 
•    in    each    month.      Tl  hits    from    each    institution    shall    he 

credit,   and    shall   be   used    for   its   maintenance   during   the 

of  the  two  iom  shall  not 
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affect  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution  under  the  provisions 
of  section  twenty-three  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Revised  Laws, 
section  three  of  chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  Revised  Laws,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  nor  their  right  to  regulate  or  control 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  held  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  said 
acts. 

Section  4.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Revised  Laws  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six.     [ Approved  March  14,  1905. 


Acts  of  1908,  Chapter  629. 
After  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
eight,  the  commonwealth  shall  be  liable  for  the  board,  care  and  treat- 
ment of  all  persons  who  are  feeble-minded,  or  epileptic,  who  may  be 
inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  of  the 
Wrentham  state  school,  of  the  Massachusetts  hospital  for  epileptics,  of 
the  Hospital  Cottages  for  Children,  or  of  any  other  state  institution  foi 
the  care  of  such  persons,  or  who  may  be  admitted  thereto  under  the 
provisions  of  law,  and  who  would  be  supported  under  existing  laws 
at  the  expense  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  commonwealth.  [Ap- 
proved June  12,  1908. 


Acts  of  1911,  Chapter  690 

Section  1.  The  sums  hereinafter  mentioned  are  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November,  nineteer 
hundred  and  eleven,  to  wit :  — 

From  the  receipts  of  said  school  now  in  the  treasury  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  sixty-nine  dollars 
and  four  cents;  and  from  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  from  th| 
ordinary  revenue,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  fifty-eight  thousand 
five  hundred  thirty  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents. 

For  the  city  of  Waltham  for  the  annual  assessment  due  from  thi 
commonwealth  toward  maintaining  and  operating  a  system  of  sewagi 
disposal  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  the  sun 
of  eight  hundred  twenty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents,  as  provided  fo: 
by  section  three  of  chapter  eighty-three  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteei 
hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approve^ 
July  15,  1911. 
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Acts  of  1909,  Chapter  504,  Sections  59-65,  82. 
Section  59.     There  shall  be  six  trustees  on  the  part  of  the  common- 
wealth,  of   the   Massachusetts   School  for   the   Feeble-minded,   one   of 
whom  shall  annually  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Section  60.  The  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  said 
school  shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  six  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council;  and  that  the  said 
school  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
insanity  as  are  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  trustees  of  said 
school  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  state  board  of  insanity 
a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income  and  expenditures, 
properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, stating  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  commonwealth,  the  amount 
expended  under  such  appropriation,  the  whole  number  and  the  average 
number  of  inmates,  the  number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  employees, 
and  such  other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Section  61.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  and 
the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  each  maintain  a  school  department 
for  the  instruction  and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are 
within  the  school  age  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof 
are  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  and  a  custodial 
department  for  the  care  and  custody  of  feeble-minded  persons  beyond 
the  school  age  or  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
Section  62.  Persons  received  by  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  and  by  the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  classified  in  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  and 
the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and 
may  at  any.  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate  and  cause  him 
o  be  removed  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement. 

Section  63.     If  upon  application   in  writing,  a  judge  of  probate 

inds  that  a  person   is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  School 

or  the  Feeble-minded  or  the  Wrentham  state  school,  he  may  commit 

im  thereto  by  an  order  of  commitment  directed  to  the  trustees  thereof, 

■oinpanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  qualified  as  provided  in 

lection    thirty-two,    that   such    person    is   a    proper    subject    for   said 

>n. 

pion  64.    The  trustees  of  s:iid  iust it ut ions  may  ai  their  discretion 

.  maintain   and  educate  in   the  school  department,  any   feeble- 

»n    from   this  commonwealth,   gratuitously   or   otherwise, 

bon    application    being    made    therefor   by   the    parent   or   guardian    of 

■eh  person,  which  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate 
f  a  physician,  qualified  as  provided  in  section  thirty-two,  that  such 
at  in  mental  ability,  and  that   in  the  opinion  of  the 
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physician  he  is  a  fit  subject  for  said  school.  Special  pupils  may  be 
received  from  any  other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate  in  the  school  department  other  feeble- 
minded persons,  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  determine. 

Section  65.  If  an  inmate  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-minded  or  the  Wrentham  state  school  shall  have  reached  the 
limit  of  school  age  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  shall  be  incapable 
of  being  further  benefited  by  school  instruction,  or  if  the  question  of 
the  commitment  to  or  continuance  in  either  of  said  schools  of  any 
inmate,  including  inmates  who  may  have  been  transferred  from  one 
department  of  such  school  to  another,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
sixty-two,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  state  board  of 
insanity  a  proper  subject  for  judicial  inquiry,  the  probate  court  for 
the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Norfolk,  respectively,  upon  the  petition 
in  writing  of  said  trustees,  or  of  said  board  or  of  any  member  of  either 
body,  and  after  such  notice  as  the  court  may  order,  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, order  such  inmate  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  he  is  a  feeble-minded  person,  and  may 
commit  him  to  such  school  or  either  department  thereof,  or  may  order 
him  to  be  discharged  therefrom. 

Section  82.  The  price  for  the  support  of  inmates,  other  than  state 
charges,  of  the  institutions  mentioned  in  section  fourteen,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
trustees  of  the  respective  institutions.  The  price  for  the  support  of 
state  charges  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  board  of  insanity  at  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  week  for  each  person,  and  may  be  recov- 
ered by  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general  from  such  persons  if  of  suffi- 
cient ability,  or  from  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain 
them.  The  attorney-general  shall  upon  the  request  of  said  board  bring 
action  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  and  receiver  general. 
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FORMS   OF  APPLICATION. 


[Form  of  application  for  admission  of  pupil  in  school  department.] 

ali?  (Cnmuummpaltfj  nf  fHafiaarljua?iR 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Respectfully  represents  of  that  he  is 

the  father  —  mother  —  guardian  —  or  of  of  , 

county  of  and  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and 

that   said  is  deficient  in  mental  ability,  and  is 

a  proper  subject  for  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded; 

Wherefore,  he  requests  the  trustees  of  said  school  to  admit  the 
said  as  a  pupil  in  the  school  department 

of  said  school,  in  accordance  with  section  64,  chapter  504,  Acts  of  1909. 

Dated    this  day    of  ,    19         . 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  legally 

chartered  medical  school  or  college;  that  I  have  been   in  the  actual 

practice  of  medicine  for  three  years  since  said  graduation   and  next 

cding  the  signing  of  this  certificate;  that  I  am  duly  registered  in 

•rdance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  76  of  the  Revised  Laws;  and 

bat   I  have  examined  with  care  and  diligence 

)f  ,   county  of  ,   and   The   Com- 

nonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  find  that  said  is 

tally   deficient,   and    in    my   opinion    is   a   proper   subject   for   the 
>r  the  Feeble-minded. 

M.D. 
Date*!  this  day  of  L9 

1  Strike  out  words  not  required. 
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|Form  for  commitment  of  patient  in  custodial  department.] 


To   the  Honorable   the  Judges   of  Probate   in   and   for   the    County 
of 

Respectfully  represents  a  resident  of 

in  said  county,  that       he       is  the  father  —  mother  —  guardian  —  or 
of  residing  in  in  said  county> 

and  that  said  is  a  proper  subject  for  a 

school  for  the  feeble-minded; 

Wherefore,      he      prays  that  said  may  be 

committed  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Dated  this  day  of  ,  19 

To    the   Honorable    the   Judges  of   Probate    in   and   for    the    County 
of 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  graduate  of  a  legally 
chartered  medical  school  or  college;  that  I  have  been  in  the  actual 
practice  of  medicine  for  three  years  since  said  graduation  and  next 
preceding  the  signing  of  this  certificate;  that  I  am  duly  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  76  of  the  Revised  Laws; 
and  that  on  the  day  of  A.D.  19     ,  I  examined  with 

care  and  diligence  residing  in  , 

county  of  ,  and  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 

and  find  that  said  is  mentally  deficient,  and  in  my 

opinion  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded. 

M.D. 

Dated  at  this  day  of  ,  19        . 

ss.  19     . 

Then  personally  appeared  and  made  oath  that 

the  foregoing  certificate,  by  h        subscribed,  is  true. 

Before  me, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  The  post-office  address 
is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Clematis 
Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station.  A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at 
Waverley  Station. 

1  Strike  out  words  not  required. 
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To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

Whereas,  upon  the  petition  of  praying  for  the  com- 

mitment of  to  the  Massachusetts   School  for  the  Feeble- 

minded, it  has  been  made  to  appear  to  me  that  is  a  proper 

subject  for  said  school; 

Xow,  therefore,  you,  the  trustees  of  said  school,  are  hereby  com- 
manded, in  the  name  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  receive 
the  said  ,  and  to  care  for  h      according  to  law. 

Witness  my  hand  at  this  day  of  ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 

Judge  of  Probate  for  County  of 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  and  return 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  superintendent. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  years  of  age.  The  best  age 
for  training  and  instruction  is  between  eight  and  twelve. 

This  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  or  insane  children.  None 
such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable  subjects. 

Any  suitable  person  may  be  admitted,  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees 
may  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in  each 
case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly,  in  advance,  or  sufficient 
surety  therefor  given.  Private  pupils  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  may  secure  gra- 
tuitous admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Indigent  pupils  from 
Vermont  may  secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  their  State. 

Children  must  come  to  school  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  clothing  must  be  renewed  by  the  parents 
as  needed.  Children  who  tear  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with  gar- 
ments made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  may 
not  be  easily  torn.  Only  common  mending  will  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  institution.  All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the 
full  name  of  the  owner.  Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  children,  and  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

Boys  should  be  furnished  with  two  full  suits  of  strong  outer  clothing, 
two  undershirts,  three  nightshirts,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  four  pairs  of 
socks,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  colored  cotton  shirts,  two  collars,  two  hats 
or  caps,  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

Girls  should  have  three  dresses  (two  wash  dresses),  two  colored  cotton 
skirts,  two  colored  flannel  skirts,  four  colored  aprons,  two  white  aprons, 
two  undervests,  three  pairs  of  drawers,  two  underwaists,  three  night- 
dresses, four  pairs  of  stockings,  six  handkerchiefs,  two  collars,  two 
pairs  of  strong  shoes,  one  pair  of  rubbers,  one  hat,  one  hood,  one  shawl 
or  cloak  and  one  pair  of  mittens. 

The  post-office  address  of  the  school  is  Waverley. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 
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RULES  AND   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution,  one 
each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  in- 
stitution; the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the 
establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintendent 
and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  impressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at  any 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditor. —  An  auditor  shall  be  appointed  annually.  He  shall  ex- 
amine all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer.  He  shall  aid 
the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  his  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  under  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation  he  shall 
select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  assistants  and  ser- 
vants of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee  before  making  any 
material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institution,  and 
have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all  the  persons 
therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments,  and 
the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  insti- 
tution such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into  operation  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  tl  ;  and  he  shall  cause  such  rules  and 

lations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

all  mak<  ,d  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parentage  and 

of  deficiency  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the  circumstances 

t},at  Mtrat€   ti  Mdition   or  cl.aracl.M-;   and  also  keep  a 

time  to  time,  of  I  >f  each  our. 

mil ure,  and  shall  be 
\  and  expenditure   thereof:   pn 
Qink  it  best  to  appoinl  a  steward,  he  shall 
•  the*  (Ili,i^  with  the  concur,  tperintendent 
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He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils,  and 
deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or  with 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not  beneficiaries  of 
Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of  board,  instruction, 
etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  clothing  and  other  necessaries, 
or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the  interest  of 
the  institution  requires. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual  re- 
port, in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition  of  the 
institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and  improve  the 
feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to  them  except 
through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  institution 
without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study  and  for  recreation  being 
established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant  and  pupil  will 
be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and  see  that 
order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  establishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate,  she 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regulations 
as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
prohibited  in  the  institution. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  CORPORATION  AND  TRUS- 
TEES OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 
FOR    THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Article  I.  —  Title. 
The  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  the  persons  named  in  "  An  Act 
to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,"  and 
such  persons  as  may  be  elected  members  by  ballot  at  any  legal  meeting. 

Article  II.  —  Meetings. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  December  in  every  year,  at  which  the  following  officers 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  namely:  a  president,  a  vice-president,  six 
trustees,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  to  serve  until  the  next  annual 
meeting,  or  until  others  are  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead :  provided, 
however,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  officers  should  not  be  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting,  they  may  be  elected,  or  any  vacancy  filled,  at  any  other 
meeting,  regularly  notified  for  the  purpose. 

Article  III. 

Notice  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  given  by  the  secretary,  by  send- 
ing a  written  or  printed  notice  to  each  member  of  the  corporation. 

Article  IV. 
The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-president,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  corporation;  and,  in  the  absence  of  both,  a  president 
shall  be  chosen  for  the  meeting. 

Article  V. 
secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  corporation  on  t lie 
risition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  any  ten  members  of  the  cor- 
ation,  notice  b<i  en  aa  for  the  annual  meeting. 

AitTK  LI  VT.  —  Ti.imkks. 
ard  shall  l  i  of  six  persons  chosen  aeeordizig  to  the 

fcecond  article,  and  oi  personi  appointed   by  the  Governor  and 
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Council  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  provided  in  the  resolve  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  approved  June  18,  1886. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  meet  once  a  quarter. 
Three  shall  form  a  quorum  for  ordinary  business,  but  a  majority  of  the 
whole  shall  be  required  for  a  quorum,  at  any  meeting,  to  act  upon  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  or  other  property.  They  shall  have  power  to 
take  any  measures  which  they  may  deem  expedient  for  encouraging 
subscriptions,  donations  and  bequests  to  the  corporation;  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  school;  to  enter  into  and  bind 
the  corporation  by  such  compacts  and  engagements  as  they  may  deem 
advantageous;  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  school,  and  not  inconsistent  with  these  by-laws,  as 
may  to  them  appear  reasonable  and  proper,  subject,  however,  to  be 
altered  or  annulled  by  the  corporation. 

They  shall  annually  appoint  a  superintendent,  who  shall  nominate 
for  their  acceptance  all  necessary  officers,  assistants  and  servants,  with 
such  compensation  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  a  fair  record  of  all  their  doings,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the 
corporation  at  every  meeting  thereof ;  and  at  every  annual  meeting  they 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  on  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation  and  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  the  institution,  comprising  a  statement  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons received  into  and  discharged  from  the  same,  the  condition  of  the 
pupils,  and  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Article  VII.  —  Secretary. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  notify  and  attend  all  meetings 
of  the  corporation  and  the  trustees,  and  to  keep  a  fair  record  of  their 
doings ;  and  to  furnish  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  corporation  with  a  copy  of  all  votes  of  the  corporation  or 
of  the  trustees  respecting  the  payment  of  money  to  be  made  by  them. 

Article  VIII.  —  Treasurer. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation  to  receive  and 
have  the  custody  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, which  he  shall  keep  and  manage  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees. 
He  shall  pay  no  moneys  but  by  their  order,  or  the  order  of  the  commit- 
tees duly  authorized.  His  books  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
trustees.  He  shall  make  up  his  accounts  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  No- 
vember each  year,  together  with  an  inventory  of  all  the  real  and  personal 
estate  and  of  the  debts  due  to  and  from  the  corporation,  and  present 
the  same  to  the  corporation  at  their  annual  meeting.  He  shall  give  such 
bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  require. 
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Article  IX.  —  Superintendent. 

The  superintendent,  appointed  as  above,  shall  act  as  treasurer  of  the 
institution,  receiving  and  disbursing,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees, 
all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its  maintenance  and 
development,  and  all  moneys  accruing  from  its  operation ;  and  shall  give 
such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  the  trustees  shall 
from  time  to  time  require,  the  expense  of  such  bond  to  be  paid  from 
the  maintenance  funds  of  the  institution. 

Article  X.  —  Alterations. 

These  by-laws  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion, by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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NOTICE. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded  is  located  at  Wal- 
tham,  near  the  Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  Waver  ley  sta- 
tions of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachusetts  Central  divisions.  The  rail- 
road fare  from  Boston  to  Clematis  Brook  is  fifteen  cents  each  way.  The 
distance  from  Boston  is  eight  miles. 

Electric  cars  leave  the  Park  Street  subway,  Boston,  for  Waverley, 
every  fifteen  minutes;  five-cent  fare.  Electric  cars  leave  Waverley  sta- 
tion for  Waltham  every  hour,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  school  grounds. 
A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Waverley  station;  fare,  twenty- 
five  cents.  Clematis  Brook  is  the  nearest  railroad  station,  but  there  is 
no  public  carriage  at  this  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Waverley,  Mass.  Telegrams  should  be  sent 
to  Waverley.  Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Waverley.  Packages 
for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Waverley.  Always 
put  the  child's  name  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Friends  of  the  children  may  visit  them  any  Wednesday,  Thursday  or 
Saturday  afternoon.     No  visiting  on  holidays. 


Templeton  Colony  for  the  Feeble-minded. 

The  Farm  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded 
is  located  in  the  town  of  Templeton.  The  colony  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  Baldwinville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad;  it  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Templeton  station  of 
the  Ware  River  division  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad.  The  dis- 
tance from  Boston  to  Baldwinville  is  seventy-one  miles,  and  the  rail- 
road fare  is  $1.71  each  way. 

The  cars  of  the  Athol  &  Gardner  electric  line  go  within  one-half  mile 
of  the  colony. 

A  public  carriage  may  be  found  at  the  Baldwinville  station. 

The  post-office  address  is  Baldwinville.  The  telegraph  address  is  Bald- 
winville. Express  packages  should  be  sent  to  Baldwinville.  Packages 
for  the  children  should  be  addressed  to  the  school  at  Baldwinville,  and 
the  child's  name  should  always  be  put  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
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